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Introduction 

For  many  years  I have  been  interested  in  the  study  of  the 
ancient  custom  of  worshipping  the  organs  of  generation,  fa- 
miliarly known  as  Phallicism.  In  writing  an  essay  upon  the 
subject  it  is  my  desire  to  speak  scientifically  and  yet  not  use  the 
phraseology  of  the  meticulous  scientist,  whose  writing  too  fre- 
quently requires  hard  and  careful  study,  accompanied  by  much 
digging  into  lexicons  and  scientific  dictionaries.  Busy  men  in- 
terested in  gaining  information  for  the  improvement  of  their 
minds  are  seldom  interested  in  scientific  research,  and  rarely 
have  time  to  read  long  works  so  written  upon  Phallic  worship, 
nor  would  they  if  they  had  the  leisure. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  all  who  read  this  book  will  read  it 
reverently.  It  is  not  written  for  those  with  minds  reveling  in 
pornography ; it  is  not  intended  to  slander  any  man’s  religion: 
rather  it  is  an  attempt  to  inspire  in  the  mind  of  the  reader  a 
greater  respect  for  whatever  Deity  he  may  bow  before. 

The  worship  of  the  Phallus  is  as  old  as  human  history,  dating 
back  immemorial  years  before  the  present  conception  of  Godhead 
came  into  the  minds  of  theologians.  The  primitive  mind  could 
not  grasp  major  problems  in  theology  as  the  cultured  mind  can 
today,  nor  did  it  try.  Man  gave  utterance  to  his  feelings  by 
sanctifying  those  elements  in  his  body  which  gave  him  the 
greatest  pleasure,  and  at  the  same  time  reproduced  his  likeness. 
Phallic  worship  was  true  nature  worship  and  it  was  only  natural 
for  man  to  bow  before  simple,  tangible  demonstratable  things 
rather  than  before  altars,  crosses,  stained  glass,  pictures,  and  the 
like. 

Primitive  man  knew  nothing  of  ecclesiasticism  as  now  prac- 
ticed by  those  who  believe  ignorance  a virtue  and  knowledge  a 
curse.  As  civilization  advances  and  man’s  culture  with  it,  the 


less  need  has  he  for  the  use  of  symbols.  He  is  able  because  of 
this  culture  to  realise  what  he  desires  in  the  way  of  religious 
experience  without  them.  From  the  present  outlook  for  the 
Church,  eventually  he  may  demand  its  complete  reconstruction 
along  lines  accommodating  modern  ideas,  in  full  harmony  with 
the  actualities  about  him. 

It  is  necessary  to  teach  historical  facts  in  such  a way  that  they 
can  be  readily  grasped  by  the  great  mass  of  men  and  women 
who  read  as  they  run.  If  the  reader  feels  this  accomplished 
here  I shall  know  myself  repaid  for  my  labor. 

A greater  knowledge  of  the  customs  of  primitive  man  must 
be  had  by  students  of  social  science.  A study  of  pagan  ( even 
savage ) beliefs,  customs,  and  manners  zvill  give  them  a broader 
perspective  than  that  possessed  by  such  of  their  co-workers  as 
have  resolutely  ignored  the  interpretation  of  phallic  significances, 
and  thus  refused  to  branch  out  upon  untrodden  fields  of  history 
or  literature. 

To  write  on  phallic  worship  requires  frequent  reference  to 
the  numerous  works  on  the  subject.  This  volume  is  made  pos- 
sible only  by  constant  reference  to  books  in  my  own  library,  and 
a brief  list  of  these  is  appended.  Nearly  all  the  books  referred 
to  are  out  of  print  and  hard  to  procure. 

Laying  no  claims  to  originality,  I have  merely  set  forth  facts 
adduced  from  many  years  of  study  of  comparative  religions.  1 
have  been  a close  observer,  and  whenever  a relic  of  paganism 
has  been  called  to  my  attention,  I have  grasped  the  opportunity 
to  examine  it  critically. 

The  time  is  near  at  hand  when  theological  students,  instead 
of  spending  so  much  of  their  time  in  pondering  over  ancient 
and  modern  ecclesiastic  writings  with  their  stories  of  creeds, 
sects,  and  dogmas,  zvill  rather  devote  themselves  to  unfolding 
the  mysteries  embodied  in  ancient  pagan  faiths.  It  is  of  im- 
portance that  the  preacher  should  know  more  about  the  beliefs 
of  primitive  man  than  he  has  in  the  past,  in  order  that  he  can 
better  understand  the  psychology  of  those  with  whom  he  is  bound 
to  come  into  the  most  intimate  contact  in  his  work.  The  stain 
of  atavism  is  only  a fraction  of  an  inch  beneath  the  skin  of  the 


human  animal,  and  a little  prodding  on  the  part  of  the  theologian 
sometimes  will  bring  out  all,  or  at  least,  a part  of  the  primitive 
in  the  individual  with  whom  he  is  dealing.  The  result  of  his 
prodding  may  then  accomplish  more  harm  than  good.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  has  a knowledge  of  the  general  trend  of  the 
primitive  mind  it  will  be  easier  for  him  to  evaluate  his  fellozv  man. 

The  attitude  of  the  Christian  Church  has  not  been  wholesome 
toward  the  study  of  the  ancient  faiths  of  paganism.  In  fact,  this 
study  has  been  discouraged  by  the  clergy  of  every  denomination, 
whether  Protestant  or  Catholic.  The  church’s  attitude  is  para- 
doxical: in  one  breath  it  teaches  that  the  procreative  ftmction  is 
holy,  and  in  the  next  classifies  as  being  unclean  all  that  has  to  do 
with  reproduction.  Even  in  this  enlightened  day  the  Roman  and 
Anglican  Churches  demand  that  their  women  go  through  a stage 
of  purification  after  the  birth  of  a child,  and  forbids  them  the 
sacrament  until  they  are  cleansed  by  a duly  prepared  clerical  proc- 
ess. A similar  custom  is  also  observed  by  orthodox  lews.  It  is 
also  true  that  present-day  mock-modesty  and  prudishness  have 
been  brought  about  by  fanatics,  hiding  their  fanaticism  under  the 
cloak  of  religion  and  using  the  Church  to  exploit  an  intolerant 
bigotry. 

Many  modern  writers  on  symbolism  have  often  failed  to 
give  credit  to  those  from  whom  they  have  taken  much  of  their 
material.  Whenever  possible,  I have  used  the  exact  language  of 
the  authority  quoted,  feeling  that  in  so  doing  I am  rendering  my 
discussion  of  greater  value  to  the  student  who,  on  account  of 
limited  library  facilities,  is  unable  to  refer  directly  to  the  authors 
mentioned  in  my  bibliography. 

In  concluding  I say  with  St.  Augustine: 

“If  what  I have  written  scandalises  any  prudish  persons,  let 
them  rather  accuse  the  turpitude  of  their  own  thoughts  than  the 
words  I have  been  obliged  to  use.” 

Lee  Alexander  Stone. 

Chicago,  Illinois, 

October,  1924. 
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The  Power  of  a 
Symbol 


MAN,  FROM  the  known  beginning,  has  sought  his  origin. 

It  may  be,  indeed,  that  his  curiosity  regarding  the 
causes  of  all  things  has  here  its  prime  source,  even  as 
Havelock  Ellis  sees  our  modern  researches  in  science  actuated  by 
the  lively  inquiry  into  sexual  matters  usual  among  the  young, 
and  intensified  and  fixed  by  the  conventional  obstacles  put  in  the 
way  of  acquiring  needed  knowledge  about  the  manner  of  our 
conception  and  birth.  Needless  to  say,  however  far  we  have 
pushed  the  boundaries  of  our  information  here,  the  actual  cause 
is  as  mysterious  today  as  it  was  to  the  remotest  and  most  ignorant 
savage.  We  may  know  that  certain  phenomena  are  connected 
with  our  coming  into  the  world  and  all  that  this  is  the  outcome 
of ; but  why  this  should  be  is  still  a great  and  holy  mystery. 

What  is  unknown,  what  is  mysterious,  is  the  basis  of  the  clus- 
tered sentiments  and  emotions  that  we  call  religion.  It  is  not 
strange,  then,  that  the  successive  physical  acts  that  eventuate  in 
birth,  together  with  the  parts  of  the  human  body  that  enact  this 
greatest  of  all  dramas,  should  have  served  humankind  at  all  known 
times  and  places  as  a basis  for  religious  observance.  To  this  day 
the  relation  of  physical  love  and  religious  feeling  is  known  to  be 
close,  and  it  hardly  needed  G.  Stanley  Hall  to  point  out  that  the 
period  of  adolescence  with  its  awakening  of  sex  is  also  that  of 
religious  awakening.  If  this  is  true  today,  with  the  thousands  of 
other  interests  civilization  brings  in  addition,  it  will  be  plain  that 
primitive  man  must  have  been  more  struck  by  it. 

Accordingly,  all  the  evidence  collected  from  the  beginnings  of 
history,  all  the  later  investigations  conducted  into  primitive  cus- 
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toms  and  beliefs,  have  shown  that  worship  of  the  human  genera- 
tive organs,  the  protagonists  in  the  life  drama,  is  or  has  been 
universal.  The  Greek  noun  that  has  come  into  English  in  its 
Latinized  form  as  phallus,  signifying  both  the  male  and  female 
organ,  with  its  adjective  phallic,  is  in  use  among  scientific  writers 
for  such  discussions  as  this ; and  phallic  worship  is  the  high 
respect  and  adoration  paid  to  the  generative  organs  either  in  them- 
selves as  through  more  or  less  realistic  representations  or  con- 
ventionalized symbols  of  them,  surviving  examples  of  which  are 
to  be  found  everywhere  today.  The  word  phallus,  however,  is 
more  especially  appropriated  to  the  male  pudenda,  and  for  the 
female  the  Greek  word  kteis,  plural  ktenes,  is  also  in  use,  con- 
currently with  the  Sanscrit  words  lingam,  for  the  symbol  of  the 
male,  and  yoni,  for  that  of  the  female,  genitalia. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  in  this  connection  that  an  object  of  an- 
cient adoration  and  worship,  expressive  of  an  older  and  cleaner 
outlook  upon  the  mysteries  of  life  and  generation  than  we  are  ordi- 
narily permitted  modernly,  deserves  and  should  receive  treat- 
ment at  once  respectful  and  sympathetic,  remembering  that  the 
social  tabus  which  we  have  permitted  ourselves  to  indulge  regard- 
ing them  are  of  recent  origin,  hardly  going  back  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  We  may  well  ask  ourselves  whether  the  modern  shame- 
faced snigger  and  chuckle  are  improvements  upon  the  earlier 
reverential  acceptance  of  the  processes  by  which  every  human 
being  comes  into  this  naughty  world. 

Remembering  that  phallic  worship  is  one  of  the  ascertained 
bases  for  religion  the  wide  world  over,  noting  the  universal  human 
habit  of  conventionalizing  and  symbolizing  all  representations  used 
in  connection  with  religion,  it  will  not  be  strange  if  practically  all 
the  emblems  of  all  religions  past  and  present  have  a fundamental 
phallic  significance.  From  time  immemorial  a perpendicular  line 
or  object  has  been  used  for  the  phallus,  and  a horizontal  mark 
for  the  kteis.  Combined  to  signify  union,  the  cross  appears. 
Similarly,  a triangle  with  the  apex  above  has  signified  maleness 
for  obvious  reasons,  with  the  apex  down  femaleness  (it  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  hit 
upon  the  female  triangle  for  its  symbol  during  the  World  War)  ; 
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while  the  junction  of  the  two  triangles  in  the  six-pointed  star 
is  the  Seal  of  Solomon,  to  be  found  upon  and  about  all  Jewish 
temples  and  synagogues.  Even  the  crescent  of  Islam  is  the  ancient 
sign  of  Selene,  the  moon  goddess  of  old  Byzantium,  standing  not 
only  for  the  lunar  periods  which  have  so  great  a bearing  upon 
the  life  of  women  but  as  a conventionalized  picture  of  their 
pudenda  seen  in  profile.  The  lotus  of  ancient  Egypt  and  of  the 
Buddhists,  too,  has  phallic  meanings ; the  Egyptian  Key  of  Life,  or 
T-cross  surmounted  by  an  oval,  shows  both  the  male  and  female 
symbols;  while  the  religions  of  India  from  the  beginning  to  the 
present  abound  in  phallic  suggestions,  from  utter  realism  to  com- 
plete convention. 

However  ignorantly  used  at  this  time,  towers  and  steeples, 
columns  and  minarets,  have  a close  connection  with  the  phallus, 
while  the  horizontal  buildings  or  enclosed  surfaces  from  which 
they  spring  trace  back  to  the  kteis.  Nothing  could  be  freer  from 
the  phallic  idea  than  the  Yale  Bowl  or  the  Chicago  Stadium  in 
intention ; nothing  could  be  more  symbolic  of  it  in  actuality.  The 
religion  of  early  man,  our  ancestor,  has  left  indelible  and  ineluc- 
table traces  to  us,  with  which,  in  considerable  detail,  the  remainder 
of  this  discursive  essay  will  be  occupied.  But,  be  assured,  the 
subject  is  far  too  vast  to  be  exhausted  within  its  necessary  limits. 

The  true  story  of  Phallicism  is  hidden  in  antiquity.  Its  age 
is  not  known.  So  far  as  scientists  have  been  able  to  discover, 
the  worship  of  the  reciprocal  forces  of  nature  dates  back  to  the 
first  organization  of  primitive  society.  Nowhere  in  the  world 
has  there  been  found  anything  to  disprove  this  statement.  On 
the  contrary,  as  man’s  facility  for  investigation  becomes  greater, 
the  more  evidence  does  he  find  that  the  great  generative  force  was 
the  first  to  be  worshipped  or  symbolized  by  mankind. 

The  following  quotations  from  “Phallic  Miscellanies”  will  give 
the  reader  some  idea  of  its  antiquity. 

“India,  beyond  all  other  countries  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
is  pre-eminently  the  home  of  the  worship  of  the  Phallus  ....  the 
Linga  puja;  it  has  been  so  for  ages,  and  remains  so  still.  This 
adoration  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  chief,  if  not  the  leading,  dogma 
of  the  Hindu  religion,  and  there  is  scarcely  a temple  throughout 
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the  land  which  has  not  its  Lingham,  in  many  instances  this  sym- 
bol being  the  only  form  under  which  the  deity  of  the  sanctuary  is 
worshipped.” 

So  far  as  Hindu  mythology  is  concerned,  we  find  ample  and 
interesting  evidence  respecting  the  origin  of  phallic  worship  in 
the  East  in  the  form  of  the  adoration  of  the  lingham. 

Both  Herodotus  and  Diodorus  Siculus,  as  noticed  by  Giraldus, 
though  speaking  of  the  Phallus,  fail  to  explain  its  precise  nature 
and  form.  Mr.  Payne  Knight,  in  his  “Symbolical  Language  of 
Ancient  Art  and  Mythology”  says : 

“In  Egypt  and  all  over  Asia,  the  mystic  and  symbolical  worship 
appears  to  have  been  of  immemorial  antiquity.  The  women  of 
the  former  country  carried  images  of  Osiris  in  their  sacred  pro- 
cessions, with  a movable  phallus  of  disproportionate  magnitude, 
the  reason  for  which  Herodotus  does  not  think  proper  to  relate, 
because  it  belonged  to  the  mystic  religion. 

“Diodorus  Siculus,  however,  who  lived  in  a more  communica- 
tive age,  informs  us  that  it  signified  the  generative  attribute ; and 
Plutarch,  that  the  Egyptian  statues  of  Osiris  had  the  phallus  to 
signify  his  procreative  and  prolific  power,  the  extension  of  which, 
through  the  three  elements  of  air,  earth,  and  water,  they  expressed 
by  another  kind  of  statue,  which  was  occasionally  carried  in  pro- 
cession, having  a triple  symbol  of  the  same  attribute. 

“The  Greeks  usually  represented  the  phallus  alone,  as  a distinct 
symbol,  the  meaning  of  which  seems  to  have  been  among  the  last 
discoveries  revealed  to  the  initiated.  It  was  the  same  in  the  em- 
blematical writing,  as  the  Orphic  epithet,  Panpgenetor,  universal 
generator;  in  which  sense  it  is  well  employed  by  the  Hindus. 

“Herodotus,  in  allusion  to  the  above,  says:  ‘To  Dionysos,  on 
the  eve  of  his  feast,  every  Egyptian  sacrifices  a hog  before  the 
door  of  his  house,  which  is  then  given  back  to  the  swineherd  by 
whom  it  was  furnished,  and  by  him  carried  away.  In  other  re- 
spects the  festival  is  celebrated  almost  exactly  as  Dionysos  fes- 
tivals are  in  Greece,  excepting  that  the  Egyptians  have  no  choral 
dances. 

“ ‘They  also  use,  instead  of  phalli,  another  invention,  consisting 
of  images  a cubit  high,  pulled  by  strings  which  the  women 
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carry  round  the  villages.  A piper  goes  in  front ; and  the  women 
follow,  singing  hymns  in  honor  of  Dionysos.  They  give  a reli- 
gious reason  for  the  peculiarities  of  the  image.’  ” 

Payne  Knight  supports  his  statement  relative  to  the  discovery 
of  the  meaning  of  the  symbol  by  a quotation  from  Tertullian 
“Concerning  the  Valentinians  (a  sect  of  Ophites  or  Gnostics)  : 
‘After  many  sighings  of  the  seers,  the  entire  sealing  of  the  tongue 
(from  divulging  it)  an  image  of  the  virile  organ  is  revealed.’  ” 

This  opinion,  however,  has  been  pronounced  questionable  by 
others. 

“But,”  says  Kennedy,  “were  it  admitted,  it  seems  indisputable 
that  the  phallus  was  always  formed  in  such  a manner  as  to  leave 
no  doubt  with  respect  to  the  object  which  it  represented,  and  that 
in  religious  procession  it  was  always  attached  to  a human  figure. 
It  hence  appears  evident  that  the  phallus  bore  no  similarity  to 
the  lingam,  and  that,  though  the  causes  which  may  originally  have 
produced  the  worship  of  these  objects  may  have  been  the  same 
in  Egypt  and  India,  still,  the  symbols  adopted  for  their  repre- 
sentation, and  the  adoration  paid  to  them  by  the  Egyptians  and 
the  Hindus,  differed  most  materially.” 

The  idea  of  a creation,  suggested  by  the  existence  of  things, 
was,  possibly,  a first  result  of  human  reasoning.  The  mode 
of  the  event,  the  manner  in  which  it  was  brought  about,  would  be 
the  inquiry  which  next  occupied  the  mind. 

Man  deduced  from  the  operations  of  nature  around  him  his 
first  theory  of  creation. 

From  the  egg,  after  incubation,  he  saw  the  living  bird  emerg- 
ing; a phenomenon  which,  to  his  simple  comprehension,  was 
nothing  less  than  an  actual  creation.  How  naturally  then,  how 
almost  of  necessity,  did  this  phenomenon,  one  of  the  most  obvious 
in  nature,  associate  itself  with  his  ideas  of  creation : a creation 

which  he  could  not  help  recognizing,  but  which  he  could  not  ex- 
plain ! 

By  a similar  process  did  the  creative  power  come  to  be 
symbolized  under  the  form  of  the  Phallus.  In  it  was  recognized 
the  cause  of  reproduction,  or,  as  it  appeared  to  the  primitive  man, 
of  creation. 
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The  crozier  is  simply  a modification  of  the  original  Rod  of 
Moses,  or  “Staff  of  Life”  (phallus)  which  the  Jewish  law-giver 
adopted  from  his  teachers,  when  he  was  instructed  in  all  the  wis- 
dom of  the  Egyptians. 

The  shepherd’s  crook  is  one  form  of  this  same  symbol,  while 
the  forked  stick  used  in  mystic  ceremonies,  is  another.  It  has 
its  modem  representative  in  the  divining  rod,  used  by  the  ex- 
pert who  “locates”  water  or  mineral  veins. 

The  arrow,  the  emblem  of  Cupid,  or,  as  he  may  appropriately 
be  called,  St.  Desire,  is  synonymous  with  the  “pillar”  (lingam  or 
phallus).  The  bow,  relaxed,  or  strung  and  taut,  is  a 
symbol  of  virility  spent,  or  in  abundant  plentitude.  Hence 
the  store  of  arrows  in  the  quiver  shows  a reserve  stock  of  viril- 
ity, capable  of  repeated  encounters.  Thus  the  meaning  of  the  com- 
position in  which  appears  the  spent  arrow,  or  virility  manifested, 
the  quiver,  or  reserve  force  awaiting  opportunity,  the  bent  bow, 
with  taut  string,  immediate  readiness,  and  Cupid  or  desire  to 
employ  this  force,  is  made  plain. 

St.  Patrick’s  destruction  of  snakes  in  Ireland  merely  symbol- 
izes his  actions  in  driving  out  phallic  faiths  which  were  presented 
by  the  exposure  of  the  phallus  or  the  snake,  which  was  a most 
prominent  phallic  symbol,  signifying  generation. 

In  many  of  the  luxurious  nymphise  in  Rome,  those  marvel- 
lously ornate  restaurants,  where  bridal  couples  made  their  first 
appearance  after  the  wedding,  there  were  artistic  panels  with 
life-size  figures  in  the  nude,  displaying  the  various  postures  in 
which  the  “Great  Act”  could  be  most  successfully  accomplished, 
both  for  purposes  of  sensation  and  progeny. 

Suetonius,  in  his  life  of  Tiberius,  speaks  of  such  a painting, 
from  the  hand  of  a master,  in  which  were  shown  Atalanta  and 
Meleager,  the  former  ministering  to  the  latter’s  pleasures. 

The  appearance  of  pictures  such  as  these  on  the  walls  of 
banquet  halls,  resulted  in  lewd  and  licentious  practices  on  the  part 
of  the  banqueters,  and  because  of  their  conduct,  the  worship  of 
the  reproductive  function  fell  from  the  high  estate  of  a religion 
into  an  excuse  for  the  basest  of  practices  in  Rome.  Thus  did 
the  Eternal  City  become  depraved  beyond  all  hope  of  regeneration. 
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The  ancients  paid  respect  to  the  goat  and  the  bull,  and  viewed 
them  with  awe,  because  of  their  ability  to  indulge  in  the  sexual 
act  more  frequently  than  other  animals,  and,  because  of  their 
virility,  they  made  them  gods,  in  many  instances. 

The  satyr,  a creature  half  human  and  half  goat,  was  supposed 
to  live  in  the  woods,  and  was  accredited  with  possessing  a viril- 
ity of  such  stamina  as  made  him  the  most  envied  of  all  the  imag- 
inary creatures  conceived  in  the  mind  of  primitive  man.  There 
are  many  pictures  extant,  and  also  hundreds  of  sculptured  ob- 
jects, where  the  satyr  is  shown  performing  the  sexual  act  with 
women  and  with  the  female  goat.  This  creature  of  the  imagin- 
tion  has  been  given  many  names,  the  chief  of  which  is  Pan. 

It  may  interest  the  reader  to  know  that  one  of  the  most 
popular  phallic  emblems  was  a satyr’s  bust  placed  at  the  head 
of  a tapering  column,  and,  midway  between  the  column’s  base 
and  the  satyr’s  head,  was  sculptured  an  enormous  phallus. 

These  statues  were  to  be  seen  in  nearly  every  grove,  and  in 
many  public  places,  both  in  Greece  and  Rome.  The  membrum 
virile  was  usually  hung  with  garlands  placed  there  by  women,  old 
and  young,  who  were  anxious  to  remain  in  the  good  graces  of 
this  deity. 

In  the  courtyard  of  the  Sheridan  Arms  Apartment  house  in 
Chicago  may  be  seen  an  example  of  one  of  these  ancient  statues ; 
it  is,  of  course  understood,  however,  that  this  phallic  symbol  has 
lost  its  phallus. 

Chicago  has  also  a replica  of  another  most  important  phallic 
relic;  the  famous  water  tower  on  the  Lake  Shore  Drive.  The 
architects  who  designed  this  tower  thought  nothing  of  its  phal- 
lic significance,  yet  it  is  almost  a perfect  reproduction  of  some 
of  the  famous  Round  Towers  of  Ireland,  spoken  of  by  O’Brien 
in  his  book  upon  the  subject,  and  by  him  said  to  represent  the 
male  generative  principle. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  many  phallic  symbols  have  been 
found  in  North  and  South  America.  Large  stone  phalli  have 
been  dug  up  in  Georgia,  Tennessee,  Ohio,  California,  and  Brit- 
ish Columbia,  and  in  many  other  places  in  the  United  States, 
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Canada,  and  Mexico.  The  National  Museum  at  Washington  con- 
tains many  of  these  emblems. 

Peculiar  female  gods  belonging  to  the  Aztecs  are  frequently 
found  in  Mexico,  and  one  such  souvenir,  in  the  possession  of 
the  Museum  of  the  Cossitt  Library  at  Memphis,  shows  the  vulva 
fully  exposed,  as  though  awaiting  the  entrance  of  the  phallus. 

The  South  American  countries,  especially  Peru,  are  said  to 
abound  with  these  most  ancient  symbols,  and  in  some  places, 
where  civilization  is  in  the  primitive  state,  phallic  amulets  or 
images  are  still  worn  or  carried  by  the  people.  Votive  offerings, 
in  the  image  of  the  male  and  female  organs,  are  used  in  the  same 
way  in  those  countries  as  they  were  at  Isernia,  and  elsewhere  in 
Italy.  The  custom  will  be  explained  later. 

Forlong,  in  his  “Rivers  of  Life,”  speaks  of  two  mounds  in 
Kentucky  that  are  undoubtedly  phallic  in  origin,  and  he  com- 
pares them  with  phallic  mounds  in  Egypt.  There  are  also  several 
such  tumuli  to  be  found  in  Ohio,  and  the  learned  author,  whose 
“Rivers  of  Life”  is  one  of  the  most  authoritative  books  ever 
written  about  the  beliefs  of  all  peoples,  says : 

“We  still  can  make  pretty  sure  of  far  more  than  half  the 
population  of  the  whole  world  as  devoted  to  phallic  faiths.” 

The  ancient  sun  temples,  wherein  the  life-giving  principles 
of  nature  were  worshipped,  bore  a close  relationship  to  the  fanes 
dedicated  to  Priapus.  There  this  deity  received  homage  from 
male  and  female  alike. 

In  the  ruins  of  Pompeii  may  be  seen  remains  of  the  once 
powerful  religion  of  Phallicism.  The  traveler  is  shown  (if  he 
is  a man)  different  statues,  sculptured  vases,  engravings,  and 
other  pronounced  symbols  of  the  cult  of  the  Priapic  deity. 

He  is  told,  when  he  views  them,  that  he  is  in  a quarter  of  the 
city  where  lived  the  prostitutes.  In  this  he  is  misled,  for  Priapus 
was  the  most  prominent  deity  worshipped  by  the  Pompeiians,  and 
it  is  unlikely  that  the  symbols  of  this  cult  would  have  remained 
in  a quarter  devoted  to  prostitution. 

The  cornucopia,  and  the  shell,  the  concha  veneris,  worn  today 
as  ornaments,  are  nothing  more  than  modern  adaptations  of  the 
more  ancient  symbols  of  generation,  which  were  fashioned  in 
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gold,  silver,  bronze,  or  carved  out  of  precious  stones  in  exact 
likeness  of  the  organs  they  were  intended  to  symbolize. 

The  image  of  the  phallus,  and  the  external  portions  of  the 
female  genitalia,  were  the  most  popular  of  all  the  talismans  worn 
by  men  and  women,  as  amulets. 

It  was  believed  that  the  wearing  of  these  symbols  added  to 
the  virility  of  the  wearer,  and  warded  off  the  effects  of  the  “evil 
eye.”  They  were  much  sought  after,  and  precious  gems  were  fre- 
quently carved  in  their  image,  but  the  poorer  classes  were  forced 
to  content  themselves  with  phallic  or  yonic  symbols  made  from 
clay  or  wax  compounds. 

Just  as  men  and  women  of  today  wear  charms  of  different 
types  to  ward  off  danger,  so  did  the  ancients.  When  a southern 
negro  wears  the  left  hind  leg  of  a rabbit  to  give  him  luck,  and 
men  and  women  everywhere,  use  the  horseshoe,  made  in  gold  or 
in  platinum,  diamond  set,  or  perhaps  in  mere  silver,  or  use  the 
cross,  they  (perhaps  unconsciously)  are  only  aping  their  ancesters. 
There  is  this  difference,  however;  the  forefathers  wore  their  amu- 
lets for  a specific  reason,  and  they  regarded  these  tokens  with 
a reverence  that  was,  in  itself,  holy. 

When  the  Hopi  Indians  hold  their  annual  festivals,  their  medi- 
cine men,  their  chiefs,  and  the  majority  of  dancers,  expose  sym- 
bols that  represent  the  male  and  female  organs  of  generation. 
In  their  dances,  according  to  Dr.  Walter  Fewkes,  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  they  indulge  in  a type  of  sex  dance  very  like 
those  in  use  by  prehistoric  man,  when  he  bowed  before  the  shrine 
of  Priapus. 

Modern  dances,  the  tango,  “shimmy  shake,”  jazz,  and  the  like, 
are  nothing  more  than  recent  adaptations  of  ancient  oriental 
originals  which  were  performed  by  women  in  order  that  the  mem- 
brum  virile  of  the  male  might  be  aroused. 

The  scarab,  which  is  possibly  one  of  the  most  ancient  of 
symbols,  was  worshipped  by  the  Egyptians,  because  they  believed 
this  species  of  beetle  so  virile  that  it  possessed,  within  itself,  the 
fructifying  power.  They  were  convinced  that  there  were  neither 
males  nor  females  to  be  found  amongst  the  scarabei. 

The  scarab  symbolized  Khepera,  the  god  of  creation  and  resur- 
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rection,  the  father  of  the  gods,  and  creator  of  all  things  in  heav- 
en and  earth. 

He  was  self-begotten  and  self-born.  He  was  identified  with 
the  rising  sun  and  with  new  birth  generally. 

The  scarab  also  symbolized  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  and, 
according  to  Horapollo,  this  beetle,  denotes  an  “only  begotten  gen- 
eration, father,  world,  and  man.” 

In  Egypt,  from  time  immemorial,  the  scarab  seems  to  have 
been  associated  with  the  god  of  creation,  and  this  applies  also 
to  the  eastern  Soudan.  To  this  day,  the  insect  is  dried,  pounded, 
mixed  with  water,  and  drunk  by  women,  who  believe  it  to  be 
an  unfailing  specific  for  the  production  of  large  families. 

The  Greeks,  in  their  mysteries,  consecrated  the  symbols  of 
universal  fecundity,  and  the  phallus  and  kteis  were  publicly  ex- 
hibited in  the  sanctuary  of  Eleusis.  The  membrum  virile,  or 
active  organ  of  generation,  was  carried  to  the  temple  of  Dionysos, 
and  crowned  with  a garland  by  one  of  the  most  respectable 
matrons  of  the  town  or  city.  The  Egyptian  Osiris  and  the  fe- 
male pudendum,  or  symbol  of  the  passive  principle  of  generation, 
were,  in  like  manner,  carried  in  procession  to  the  temple  of 
Persephone. 

Davenport  states  that  the  worship  of  Priapus,  amongst  the 
Romans,  was  derived  from  the  Egyptians,  who,  under  the  form 
of  Apis,  the  Sacred  Bull,  worshipped  the  generative  power  of 
nature.  The  same  symbol  also  bore  among  the  Romans,  the 
names  Tutinus,  Mutinus,  and  fascinum,  veretrum,  and  like  ap- 
pellations. 

“In  the  towns,”  says  Davenport,  “Priapus  had  public  chapels, 
whither  such  devotees  as  were  suffering  from  maladies  connected 
with  his  attributes  repaired,  for  the  purpose  of  offering  to  him 
ex-votos  representing  the  parts  afflicted.  These  ex-votos  were 
sometimes  paintings,  and,  at  others,  little  figures,  made  of  wax  or 
wood,  and  occassionally,  even  of  marble.” 

St.  Augustine  informs  us  that,  by  the  Roman  ladies,  it  was 
considered  a very  proper  and  pious  custom  to  require  young 
brides  to  seat  themselves  upon  the  monstrous  and  obscene  mem- 
ber of  Priapus;  and  Lactantius  says: 
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“Shall  I speak  of  that  Mutinus,  upon  whose  extremity  brides 
are  accustomed  to  seat  themselves,  in  order  that  the  god  may 
appear  to  have  been  the  first  to  receive  the  sacrifice  of  their  mod- 
esty ?” 

These  facts  seem  to  prove  that  the  worship  of  Priapus  had 
greatly  degenerated  amongst  the  Romans,  indicating  that  they 
lost  sight  of  the  object  typified,  and  attached  themselves  to  the 
symbol  alone.  In  this  they  could  see  only  what  was  indecent, 
and  thus  religion  became  a pretext  for  libertinism. 

Perhaps  there  is  not  very  direct  proof  that  the  Irish  regarded 
the  May-pole  as  a type  of  phallic  worship,  but  there  is  strong 
inferential  evidence  that  they  so  understood  it.  Study  of  the 
ancient  customs  demonstrates  the  evidence  of  many  apparent  ab- 
surdities, as,  for  example,  in  the  distribution  of  prizes  from  the 
midsummer  May-pole.  There  are  also  covert  obscenities  in  sup- 
erstitious observances  relating  to  the  procuring  of  destined  hus- 
bands by  women,  and  the  gathering  of  the  seeds  of  the  common 
fern. 

Speaking  of  certain  phases  of  serpent  worship,  Furlong  re- 
marks : 

“He  (the  serpent)  is  the  special  phallic  symbol  which  veils 
the  actual  god,  and  therefore  do  we  find  him  the  constant  early 
attendant  upon  Priapus  or  the  Lingam,  which  I regard  as  the 
second  religion  of  the  world.” 

Ferguson,  in  his  beautiful  work  on  Tree  and  Serpent  Wor- 
ship, puts  the  tree  as  the  first  of  faiths.  The  leaf  of  the  famous 
fig  tree  of  the  Bible  which  shielded  the  nakedness  of  Eve,  is 
one  of  the  most  famous  of  phallic  emblems,  and  may  be  observed 
in  designs  found  in  many  of  the  temples  of  old. 

Forlong  speaks  at  great  length  of  its  phallic  significance. 

“Not  only  throughout  India,”  he  says,  in  part,  ‘but  in  all  the 
Polynesian  Islands,  the  Ficus  Indicus  and  the  Ficus  Sycamorus 
are  most  holy,  and  ‘a  basket  of  figs’  was  one  of  the  most  sac- 
red objects  in  the  procession  of  Bacchus,  whose  symbol  was  al- 
ways made  of  the  wood  of  the  Ficus.  Its  boughs  and  leaves  were 
an  important  accompaniment  of  the  procession  of  the  god,  in 
Egypt,  and  the  whole  genus  Ficus  was  most  holy  to  him. 
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“The  fruit  was  looked  upon  as  the  virgin  uterus,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  the  deity  of  Damascus,  or  Pomegranate,  i.  e.,  the 
gravid  uterus.  The  fig  and  stem  was  the  sistrum  of  the  temples, 
the  harp  of  the  gods,  and  the  fig  was  as  exhilarating  as  the 
vine.  To  ‘sit  under  one’s  fig  and  vine’  was  the  greatest  of  joys. 

“We  must  remember  the  purpose  for  which  not  only  Jews, 
but  many  Easterns,  long  before  the  story  of  Eden  was  heard  of, 
or  at  least  penned,  wore  the  trefoil  leaves.  This  leaf  is  always 
a triad  and  the  fruit  a monad,  and  the  Jews,  who  held  it  sacred, 
above  all  Western  Asiatics,  called  the  fruit  tasnah,  or  connec- 
tion, the  root  of  which  is  still  more  forcible,  for  the  mystical 
Arba  is  here.  Hebrews  usually  say  that  it  was  a fig  and  not, 
as  generally  thought,  an  apple  or  citron,  that  Eve  coveted  and 
‘fell  by’ ; a fact,  which,  if  substantiated,  would  make  the  fall 
a natural  sequence  in  the  eyes  of  those  holding  the  above  sig- 
nification of  the  fruits.” 

“We  may,”  says  Hannay,  in  writing  on  Phallicism  in  Japan, 
“take  the  Japanese  and  Chinese  Venus  as  an  illustration.  It 
includes  the  entire  cult.  She  sits  in  a bowl-symbol  with  yoni- 
like  opening.  This  form  was  common,  and  the  ‘eyes’  all  over 
the  Bible  Cherubim  and  Seraphim  were  yonis.  Kway-yon, 
whose  name  signifies  ‘Yoni  of  Yonies’  is  also  ‘Queen  of  Heav- 
en” (like  Mary),  ‘Lady  of  Plenty,’  ‘Goddess  of  a Thousand 
Arms,’  and  a ‘Hundred  Synonyms.’  She  sits  on  a lotus  (em- 
blem of  fertility)  under  her  Lord  the  ‘Shang-ti’  (Cloudy  Jove), 
‘El  Shadim’  or  any  of  the  hundred  names  by  which  the  creator 
is  called. 

“The  male  is  here  quite  secondary  to  the  female,  as  was  the 
case  in  many  early  religions.  The  mother  god  is  supreme.  She 
has  the  ‘golden  vial’  containing  all  the  treasures  of  the  gods 
in  her  lap;  the  ‘water  of  life,’  the  ‘tree  of  life,’  also,  while 
over  all  broods  Ti  Shang  of  watchful  eye,  supported  by  two  of 
the  thousand  arms  of  his  Ranch  Aleim,  or  ‘Mother  of  the  Gods’ 
(Genesis),  without  which  nought  is  or  can  continue  to  be.” 

“This  picture,”  says  Forlong,  “is  a complete  arcanum  of 
the  whole  vast  mythology,  both  spiritual  and  material. 

“It  details  nearly  every  concrete  idea  of  the  phallic  faith  ; 
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it  is  also  a symmetrical  and  philosophical  whole,  from  the  solar 
I ah,  sitting  on  his  cow  clouds,  down  to  the  lotus  (or  womb) 
base  rising  from  the  water  of  fertility.  She  is  the  ‘Jewel  of 
the  Lotus,’  that  ‘gem’  which  so  puzzled  not  only  European 
scholars  but  some  modern  Buddhists,  and  which  is,  after  all, 
but  a euphenism  for  her  energy  or  amphalos.  In  her  hair 
is  also  shown  the  yoni,  in  the  ‘Jewel  of  India’  form.  The  dot  on 
her  forehead  is  the  Shang,  or  second  hieroglyphic,  necessary  to 
complete  the  ineffable  name  of  the  Chinese  creator. 

“She  has  also  the  ark  or  burning  bush,  the  female  emblem 
with  its  ‘fire,’  the  chakra  or  solar  swastika  (prayer  wheel), 
the  Book  of  Life,  and  beads  (rosary),  typifying  religion  and 
piety.  With  open  hands  she  distributes  fruit,  flowers,  and  yoni 
loops,  or  joys  (as  on  India  trees).  She  wears  crosses,  and  has 
the  sistrum,  bow  of  love  (arrow  is  the  lingam)  and  lotus  buds, 
as  Goddess  of  Love. 

“She  is  represented  as  Diana’s  hare  (opposite  to  her  lord 
as  the  Solar  Cock),  each  enclosed  in  a circular  nimbus,  showing 
its  supreme  importance.  There  is  a censer  of  sacred  fire  on  her 
right,  and  a vial  of  the  gods  on  her  left,  while  the  male  emblem, 
from  W'ales  to  Japan — the  sword — is  held  aloft.  She  has  also 
the  distaff  of  womanhood  and  other  emblems.  Finally,  she  has 
the  Christian  cross  twice  repeated,  hung  round  her  neck.” 

This  form  of  Venus  is  still  the  most  worshipped  deity  of 
China  and  Japan,  and  her  name  is  Legion.  Sometimes  she  is 
represented  as  Diana,  “nniltas  mammas,”  and  again  she  is  shown 
with  a mass  of  babies  growing  out  of  her  fingers,  toes,  and  whole 
body;  and  yet  again  we  see  her  as  a fish  goddess,  moving  in  a 
phallic  sea,  and  holding  a lingam. 

Phallism  in  America  attracted  the  attention  of  Squier,  and 
in  his  work  upon  the  subject,  “The  Serpent  and  the  Worship  of 
the  Reciprocal  Principles  of  Nature  in  America,”  (1851),  he 
deals  at  great  length  with  the  appearance  of  the  “God  of  the 
Garden”  in  the  western  hemisphere. 

He  is  here  quoted  in  extenso  for  the  reason  that  very  little 
has  been  written  about  Phallism  in  America.  Squier  clears  up 
many  points  upon  which,  in  the  past,  there  was  much  difference 
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of  opinion  concerning  the  early  religions  of  pre-historic  man  in 
North  and  South  America. 

“We  have  the  presumptive  proof,”  says  he,  “of  the  complete 
recognition  of  the  reciprocal  principles  among  the  American 
nations,  in  the  admitted  fact  that  they  were,  with  great  uniform- 
ity, devoted  to  Sun  Worship;  a system  with  which  phallic  wor- 
ship is  intimately  connected,  as  will  further  appear  in  the  pages 
which  follow.  But  we  have  abundant  evidence  more  direct  than 
this,  which  places  the  fact  of  the  prevalence  of  this  doctrine 
beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt.’ 

“Dulaure,  without  quoting  his  authorities,  however,  presents 
the  following  references  to  the  existence  of  this  worship  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  continent. 

“That  the  worship  of  the  phallus  passed  from  India  or  from 
Ethiopia  into  Egypt,  from  Egypt  into  Asia  Minor,  and  into 
Greece,  is  not  so  much  a matter  of  astonishment.  Those  nations 
communicated  with  each  other.  But  that  this  worship  existed 
in  countries  a long  time  unknown  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  in 
many  parts  of  America  with  which  the  people  of  the  Eastern 
Continent  had  formerly  no  communication,  is  an  astonishing, 
but  well  attested  fact.  When  Mexico  was  discovered,  there  was 
found,  in  the  City  of  Panuco,  the  particular  worship  of  the  phal- 
lus well  established.  Its  image  was  adored  in  the  temples.  There 
were  in  the  public  places  bas-reliefs  which,  like  those  of  India, 
represented,  in  various  manners,  the  union  of  the  two  sexes. 

“Garcilasso  de  la  Vega  say  that,  according  to  Bias  Valera, 
the  God  of  Luxury  was  called  Tiazolteuli.  I must  not  forget 
to  observe  that  the  Sun  was  the  principal  divinity  of  Mexico, 
and  that  there,  as  well  as  in  Asia,  the  worship  of  the  Phallus 
was  found  associated  with  that  luminary.  That  the  natives  of 
the  island  of  Hayti  since  called  Santo  Domingo,  worshipped 
the  Phallus  cannot  be  doubted.  Many  of  the  sacred  objects 
were  discovered  in  that  country  in  1790,  as  a dissertation  on  the 
subject,  by  M.  Arthault,  former  physician  of  the  king,  proves. 

“Certain  of  the  temples  of  India  abound  with  sculptural  rep- 
resentations of  the  symbols  of  Phallic  Worship,  and  the  extent 
to  which  that  worship  prevails  in  that  interesting  country,  even 
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to  the  present  day,  and  how  deeply  it  enters  into  the  mysteries 
of  the  Hindu  religion,  need  not  be  explained  to  the  intelligent 
reader.  The  most  common  symbol  of  the  male  or  active  prin- 
ciple is  an  erect  stone  often,  but  not  always,  sculptured  in  imi- 
tation of  the  natural  object. 

“These  are  frequently  placed  erect,  either  surrounded  or  with- 
in the  area  of  the  temples  of  Siva,  the  Regenerator  or  Repro- 
ducer. Sometimes  they  crown  the  temples  of  that  divinity.  It 
is  also  common  to  find  it  sculptured  in  bas-relief,  or  painted 
on  the  walls,  in  conjunction  with  its  reciprocal  emblem. 

“Turning  now  to  the  temples  of  Central  America,  which  in 
many  respects  exhibit  a strict  correspondence  with  those  of  In- 
dia, we  find  precisely  the  same  symbols,  separate  and  in  com- 
bination. For  a knowledge  of  this  interesting  fact  we  are  in- 
debted to  the  researches  of  Messrs.  Stephens  and  Catherwood 
who,  unfortunately  for  the  cause  of  science,  have  not  embodied 
all  the  information  which  they  possessed  upon  these  points,  in 
the  valuable  volumes  which  they  have  given  to  the  public.  In 
the  center  of  the  area  of  the  temple  at  Uxmal,  Mr.  Stephens 
observed  a remarkable  stone,  measuring  eight  feet  above  the 
ground  and  five  feet  in  diameter  (circumference?).  ‘This  stone,’ 
says  Mr.  Stephens,  ‘is  striking  for  its  uncouth  and  irregular 
proportions,  and  wants  conformity  with  the  regularity  and  sym- 
metry of  all  around.  From  its  conspicuous  position,  it  doubt- 
less had  some  important  use  and,  in  conjunction  with  other  monu- 
ments found  at  this  place,  induces  the  belief  that  it  is  connected 
with  the  rites  of  an  ancient  worship  known  to  have  existed  among 
all  Eastern  nations.  The  Indians  call  this  stone  the  Picot,  or 
whipping-post.” 

‘Numerous  stones  were  found  at  other  points,  correspond- 
ing in  character  and  position  with  that  here  described,  the  ori- 
gin of  which  is  no  doubt  correctly  intimated  by  our  author. 

“Less  equivocal  evidence  than  is  furnished  by  these  stones  was 
brought  to  light  by  these  explorers.  The  ornaments  upon  the 
external  cornice  of  several  large  buildings  actually  consisted  of 
membra  conjuncta  in  coitu,  too  plainly  sculptured  to  be  misun- 
derstood. And  if  this  were  not  sufficient  testimony,  more  was 
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found  in  the  isolated  and  scattered  representations  of  membra 
virilia,  so  accurate  that  even  the  Indians  recognized  the  object,  and 
invited  the  attention  of  Mr.  Catherwood  to  the  originals  of  some 
of  his  drawings,  as  yet  unpublished. 

“M.  Dupaix  observes  that  he  almost  always  discovered  a plain 
cylindrical  stone  at  no  great  distance  from  the  Mexican  temples, 
the  purpose  of  which  he  finds  it  impossible  to  discover,  but  which 
is  probably  sufficiently  apparent  from  what  has  been  said  in  the 
preceding  paragraphs. 

“A  portion  of  the  unedited  history  of  the  Incas,  by  Juan  de 
Batanzis,  is  still  extant  in  the  library  of  the  Escorial,  in  which 
there  are  some  interesting  facts  connected  with  the  religion  and 
rites  of  the  Peruvians.  Among  other  matters  of  primary  im- 
portance, it  is  said  that  ‘in  the  center  of  the  great  square  or 
court  of  the  Temple  of  the  Sun  at  Cuzco,  was  a column  or  pillar 
of  stone,  shaped  like  a loaf  of  sugar,  pointed  at  the  top,  and 
covered  with  a leaf  (or  plate)  of  gold,  of  the  same  workmanship 
as  the  statue  of  the  Sun ; and  this  was  adored  by  the  mass  of  the 
people,  while  the  figure  of  the  Sun  was  adored  in  the  house  of 
the  shape  of  a sugar  loaf”  was,  we  know,  an  almost  universal 
phallic  emblem,  and  in  this  instance,  was  synoymous  in  its  sig- 
nificance with  the  figure  of  the  Sun. 

“Palacio,  in  his  unedited  memorial  to  Philip  the  Second  of 
Spain,  dated  Guatemala,  March,  1576,  says  of  the  Indians  of 
Honduras  that  ‘they  took  the  blood  of  circumcision,  in  certain  of 
their  festivals,  and  sacrificed  it  to  an  idol  of  round  stone  (i.  e., 
a pillar)  called  Ycelaca,  which  had  two  faces,  one  before  and  one 
behind,  with  many  eyes,  who  is  the  God  of  the  present  and  past, 
and  the  Lord  of  Life.’ 

“It  has  been  suggested,  and  with  much  force,  that  the  mono- 
liths of  Copan  are  simply  sculptured  phalli,  a suggestion  which 
derives  plausibility  from  the  fact  that  these  symbols  of  the  East 
are  often  elaborately  carved.  This  suggestion  was  first  publicly 
made  in  a commnication  read  before  the  American  Ethnological 
Society,  by  a distinguished  member  of  that  body;  from  which  the 
following  passages  are  extracted.  After  noticing  the  various 
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facts  tending  to  show  the  former  existence  of  phallic  worship 
in  America,  the  author  of  the  paper  proceeds  as  follows : 

“ ‘We  come  now  to  Central  America.  Upon  a perusal  of  the 
first  journey  of  our  fellow-members,  Messrs.  Stephens  and  Cath- 
erwood,  into  Guatemala  and  the  central  territories  of  the  conti- 
nent, I was  forcibly  struck  with  the  monolithic  idols  of  Copan. 
We  knew  nothing  before,  save  of  Mexican,  Palenque  and  Uxmal 
remains;  and  those  of  Copan  apeared  to  me  to  be  unlike  them 
all,  and  probably  of  an  older  date.  My  reading  furnishes  me 
with  but  one  parallel  to  these  singular  monolithic  sculptures,  and 
that  was  seen  in  Ceylon,  in  1796,  by  Captain  Colin  McKenzie, 
and  described  in  the  sixth  volume  of  the  Asiatic  Researches. 

“ ‘As  the  description  is  short,  I transcribe  it : 

“ ‘ “The  figure  is  cut  out  of  stone  in  relief,  but  the  whole  is 
sunk  in  a hollow,  scooped  out,  so  that  it  is  defended  from  in- 
jury on  the  sides.  It  may  be  about  fourteen  feet  high,  the 
countenance  wild,  a full  round  visage,  the  eyes  large,  the  nose 
round  and  long;  it  has  no  beard,  nor  the  usual  distinguishing 
marks  of  the  Gentoo  casts.  He  holds  up  both  his  hands,  with 
the  forefingers  and  thumbs  bent;  the  head-dress  is  high,  and 
seems  ornamented  with  jewels ; on  the  little  finger  of  the  left  hand 
is  a ring ; on  the  arm  bracelets ; a belt  high  about  the  waist ; 
the  lower  dress  or  drapery  fixed  with  a girdle  much  lower  than 
the  Gentoo  dress,  from  which  something  like  tassels  depend ; 
a collar  and  ornaments  on  the  neck  and  shoulders,  and  rings 
seem  to  hang  low  from  the  ears. 

“ ‘ “No  appearance  of  any  arms  or  weapons.”  ’ 

“ ‘This  is  the  nearest  approximation  I could  make  to  the  Copan 
idols,  for  idols  I took  them  to  be,  from  the  fact  that  an  altar 
was  invariably  placed  before  them.  From  a close  inspection  of 
Mr.  Catherwood’s  drawings,  I found  that,  though  no  single 
figure  presented  all  the  foregoing  characteristics,  yet  in  the  vari- 
ous figures,  I could  find  every  particular  enumerated  in  the  Ceylon 
sculpture. 

“ ‘It  then  occurred  to  me  that  this  was  one  of  the  most  usual 
symbols  of  the  Phallus.  That  the  worship  of  Priapus  (Lingam) 
existed  in  Ceylon,  has  long  since  been  satisfactorily  established, 
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and  hence  I was  led  to  suspect  that  the  monuments  at  Copan 
might  be  vestiges  of  a similar  idolatry.  A further  inspection 
confirmed  my  suspicions,  for,  as  I had  supposed,  I found  sculp- 
tured on  the  American  ruins  the  organs  of  generation ; and  on 
the  back  of  one,  the  emblems  relative  to  uterine  existence ; par- 
turition, et  cet.  I should,  however,  have  wanted  entire  confi- 
dence in  the  correctness  of  my  suspicions  had  the  matter  rested 
here. 

“ ‘On  the  return  of  Messrs.  Stephens  and  Catherwood  from 
their  second  expedition,  every  doubt  of  the  existence  of  phallic 
worship,  especially  in  Yucatan,  was  removed. 

“ ‘The  painting  and  bas-reliefs  mentioned  by  Dulaure,  as  once 
existing  at  Panuco  and  Tlascalla  had,  according  to  Bartram, 
their  parallels  in  the  rude  paintings  on  the  walls  of  the  temples 
and  sacred  edifices  of  the  Greeks,  among  whom  the  solar  worship 
predominated.  It  is  not,  however,  undertaken  to  say  that  the 
latter  were  intended  as  symbols,  although  they  were  so  regarded 
by  that  author.’ 

“The  late  Professor  Gerard  Troost,  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  made 
public  some  facts,  going  to  show  that  the  former  inhabitants 
of  the  southwestern  parts  of  the  United  States  (perhaps  the  race 
of  the  mounds)  were  worshippers  of  the  Phallus,  or  at  least 
recognized  it  among  their  religious  symbols. 

“ ‘I  have  observed,’  says  Professor  Troost,  ‘that  they  (the 
primitive  inhabitants  of  Tennessee)  were  idolators,  and  probably 
worshipped  the  Phallus,  as  did  many  nations  of  antiquity.  I 
have  had  the  good  fortune  to  obtain,  during  my  investigations, 
several  images  which  no  doubt  must  have  served  for  religious 
purposes.  They  have  all,  at  least  such  as  were  not  too  much 
mutilated,  some  similarity  in  their  position,  they  are  all  in  a 
kneeling  position,  sitting  on  their  heels,  and  naked. 

“ ‘Some  of  them  have  their  hands  round  their  abdomens,  others 
have  their  hands  on  their  knees.  Two  of  them,  a male  and  fe- 
male, are  the  largest  I have  seen,  being  sixteen  inches  high. 
They  were  found  in  Smith  county,  made  in  sandstone,  and  rude- 
ly sculptured.  The  male  seems  to  be  a rude  imitation  of  an 
ancient  Priapus;  he  was  more  or  less  injured  by  the  plough  by 
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which  he  was  brought  to  light,  that  implement  having  broken 
a large  membrum  generationis  virile  in  erectione.  The  marks  of 
the  plough  are  yet  visible,  and  the  person  who  ploughed  it  up 
mentioned  that  it  possessed  this  member,  but  he  considered  it 
too  indelicate  to  be  preserved.  This  was  not  the  only  instance 
in  which  this  pars  genitalis  has  been  found. 

“ ‘Dr.  Ramsay,  of  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  who  has  a fine  collection 
of  these  antiquities,  has  two  simulacra  of  this  member,  the  one 
being  carved  out  of  a stone  similar  to  that  of  my  images,  and  is 
of  rude  construction,  but  one  he  has  which  is  made  of  a kind 
of  amphibolic  rock;  and  perfectly  resembles  the  natural  object. 
The  latter,  if  I remember  right,  is  about  twelve  inches  in  length, 
the  other,  three  or  four  inches  longer.  The  one  of  amphibolic 
rock  must  have  required  a long  time  in  the  making,  it  being  a 
very  tough  material  upon  which  steel  capnot  make  any  impression. 
It  must  have  been  ground  down  with  a substance  of  the  hardness 
of  emery,  nevertheless,  it  is  perfectly  smooth.  It  is  not  prob- 
able that  the  makers  would  have  spent  so  long  a time  on  an 
object,  merely  to  gratify  some  voluptuous  propensity  or  whim. 
It  must  have  served  some  more  serious  purpose.’ 

“I  am  not  aware  that  any  accounts  which  have  been  pre- 
served of  the  original  conceptions  and  rites  of  the  people  of  Yuca- 
tan refer  clearly  to  the  existence  or  practice  of  phallic  worship 
or  to  the  worship  of  the  Reciprocal  Principle  under  these  symbols. 
But  it  is  not  therefore  to  be  argued  that  it  did  not  exist,  for, 
apart  from  the  irrefragable  evidence  of  the  monuments,  and  the 
fact  that  a system  of  worship  did  prevail,  of  which  phallic  wor- 
ship is  but  one  form  of  manifestation,  the  student  has  to  deplore 
that  amongst  the  conquerors  of  that  interesting  country  there 
was  no  one  to  record  and  preserve  the  principles  and  observances 
of  the  religion  of  its  people. 

“The  process  of  subversion  was  so  rapid  that  but  a few  years 
elapsed  before  almost  every  trace  was  eradicated,  or  so  mixed 
up  with  the  notions  propagated  by  the  priests  who  followed  in 
the  train  of  the  Spanish  armies,  as  to  be  no  longer  of  much 
value  for  purposes  of  investigation.  From  all  that  we  can  gather, 
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the  religious  system  of  Yucatan  was  simpler  than  that  of  Mexi- 
co, but  in  its  elements,  radically  the  same. 

“It  was  what  has  been  very  vaguely  denominated  Sun  Wor- 
ship, a term  which  none  but  the  neophyte  in  mythological 
investigations  will  understand  in  a literal  sense.  They  had  one 
god  whose  attributes  were  those  of  Renovation  or  Revivification, 
and  who  seems  to  have  been  more  extensively  worshipped,  and 
held  in  higher  veneration,  than  any  other  divinity.  He  was  named 
Ytzmatul,  and  according  to  Cogolludo,  his  principal  temple  or 
shrine  was  at  Ytbmal  or  Uxmal.  His  name  Ytzmatul,  according 
to  this  authority,  signified  Divine  Grace,  or  Dew  of  Heaven. 

“The  Indians  say  he  was  a great  king,  Lord  of  the  Earth, 
and  was  obeyed  by  the  Sons  of  the  Gods;  but,  when  asked  why 
he  was  so  named,  they  only  answered  in  these  words:  Ytzen 
caan,  Ytzen  muyal,  which  is  to  say,  ‘I  am  the  inspira- 
tion, the  dew,  the  supporter  of  the  heavens  and  the  clouds.’  At 
the  death  of  this  king  they  raised  altars  to  him,  which  were 
oracles,  and  gave  responses.  When  he  was  alive,  he  was  consulted 
by  the  people  about  things  that  had  occurred  in  remote  parts, 
and  also  concerning  future  events.  He  raised  the  dead,  healed 
the  sick,  and  performed  many  wonderful  things.  The  Indians 
do  not  recognize  any  other  god  as  the  author  of  life. 

“In  another  temple,  on  a hill  (mound),  falling  to  the  left, 
dedicated  to  this  god,  they  had  the  figure  of  a Hand  which  served 
as  a memorial ; and  to  this  temple  they  brought  the  sick  and  dying 
to  be  raised  and  restored.  They  call  it  Kab  Ul  or  Kad  LJl, 
which  signifies  The  Working  Hands,  where  they  offered  great 
presents  and  made  charities.  To  this  shrine  they  made  pilgrim- 
ages from  all  parts,  and  for  the  convenience  of  the  pilgrims 
they  had  causeways  and  paved  roads  ( calcades ) to  the  north, 
east,  south,  and  west,  through  all  the  land,  to  Tobasco,  Chipas, 
Guatemala,  of  which  there  still  remains  signs,  in  various  places. 
There  were  great  concourses  of  people  who  had  recourse  to  the 
oracles  of  Ytzmal  Ul  and  Kab  Ul. 

“In  the  centers  of  the  courts  of  the  various  structures  at  Ux- 
mal, Mr.  Stephens  informs  us,  was  invariably  the  upright  stone, 
to  which  we  have  elsewhere  referred  as  the  most  common  phallic 
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symbol.  And  upon  the  front  of  one  of  the  principal  buildings 
‘the  emblems  of  life  and  death  appear  in  close  juxtaposition, 
confirming  the  belief  in  the  existance  of  that  worship  practiced 
by  the  Egyptians  and  all  other  Eastern  nations,  and  therefore 
referred  to  as  prevalent  among  the  people  at  Uxmal.’ 

“These  facts,  and  the  circumstances  ‘that  the  only  Author 
of  Life’  recognized  by  the  people  of  Yucatan,  had  his  principal 
shrine  at  Uxmal,  go  far  to  identify  the  Renovator,  Ytmatul  as 
an  impersonation  of  the  active  principle  of  nature. 

“I  have  already  said  that  the  reciprocal  principles  were  often 
designated  as  father  and  mother.  As  such  they  appear  in  almost 
every  primitive  mythology;  in  Egypt  as  Osiris  and  Isis,  as  Siva 
and  Bhavani,  in  Hindustan,  and  as  Tezcatlipoca  and  Ciauco- 
huatl,  in  Mexico.  They  appear  upon  the  terestrial  and  celes- 
tial aspect,  one  or  both;  as  divinities  or  as  human  beings.  We 
thus  find  the  primitive  nations  usually  tracing  their  origin  to  a 
mysterious  pair,  a Great  Father  who  is  invariably  the  Son  of  the 
Sun,  and  his  wife,  the  Great  Mother,  who  is  usually  his  sister, 
and  supposed  to  have  relationship  to  the  Moon  or  Earth. 

“We  have  evidence  of  the  prevalence  of  similar  ideas  in 
America,  in  the  almost  universal  ascription  of  the  character  of 
the  Father  to  the  Sun,  from  which  luminary  the  savage  as  well 
as  the  semi-civilized  nations,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  claimed 
their  descent.  The  Incas  of  Peru  and  the  Pharaohs  of  Egypt 
gloried  in  the  title  of  Son  of  the  Sun,  and  we  shall  soon  find 
that  the  ancient  Mexicans  were  deeply  impressed  with  similar 
notions,  and  designated  the  principal  god  and  goddess  of  their 
mythology  by  names  equivalent  to  Celestial  Father  and  Divine 
Mother. 

“The  form  of  the  most  sacred  oath  of  Mexico  was  as  follows : 
“ ‘I  swear  by  the  Life  of  the  Sun,  and  by  our  Sovereign  Mother 
the  Earth,  that  nothing  which  I affirm  is  false ; and  in  confirm- 
ation of  my  oath,  I eat  this  earth,’  ‘when,’  says  Sahagun,  ‘im- 
mediately touching  the  earth  with  his  hand,  he  raised  it  to  his 
mouth  and  in  this  manner  ate  the  earth.’ 

“Balboa,  in  his  unedited  Miscellanea  Antarctica,  quotes  the 
songs  used  by  the  Peruvians,  on  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  their 
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relations,  in  which  the  refrain  is  ‘Oh,  how  abundant  would  have 
been  our  joy,  if  our  father  the  Sun  had  permitted  them  to  see  this 
day.’ 

“The  most  ancient  oath  of  the  Greeks  was  ‘by  our  father 
Zeus,  the  all-seeing  Sun,  the  all-bearing  earth  (Gaia),  the 
Rivers,  the  infernal  Powers.’ 

“The  ancient  Scandinavians  had  a similar  oath : ‘By  Fria 
{earth),  Thor  {Jupiter),  and  Odin,  the  Almighty.’ 

“According  to  Herrara,  the  natives  of  Honduras  ‘worshipped 
the  rising  sun,  and  had  two  idols,  one  in  the  shape  of  a man, 
and  the  other  of  a woman,  to  whom  they  offered  all  their  sac- 
rifices.’ 

“These  idols,  the  same  authority  elsewhere  observes,  were 
called,  the  one  the  Great  Father,  and  the  other  the  Great  Mother, 
of  whom  they  begged  health  or  life.  To  the  other  gods  they 
prayed  for  wealth,  relief  in  distress,  and  the  like. 

“The  same  observations  are  made  of  the  aboriginal  nations  to 
the  west  and  south  of  Honduras,  in  what  is  now  Nicaragua 
and  San  Salvador.  This  author  assures  us  that  amongst  the 
Nicaraguans  a number  of  rites  were  practised  which  were  very 
similar  to  those  characteristic  of  the  ancient  mysteries : 

“One  there  was  in  which  the  blood,  drawn  from  the  organs 
of  generation,  was  sprinkled  upon  maize.  After  the  cereal  was 
thus  consecrated,  it  was  distributed,  and  eaten  with  great  sol- 
emnity. This  rite,  to  which  the  Spanish  conquerors  attributed 
nothing  lascivious,  was  no  doubt  allusive  to  that  vivifying  power 
of  which  the  phallus  is  the  obvious  emblem.  A similar  rite 
prevailed  among  the  Mexicans  and  the  tribes  of  Florida,  as  well 
as  among  the  ancient  Peruvians,  at  the  time  of  the  great  solar 
festival  of  Raimi,  instituted  in  acknowledgement  of  the  Sun,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  summer  solstice,  when  the  reproductive  prin- 
ciple is  most  potential,  and  ‘all  living  creatures  are  generated 
and  sustained  by  his  light  and  heat.’ 

“The  Sacred  Bread,  mixed  with  the  blood  of  children  or 
blood  drawn  as  above  described,  was  called  canou,  and  was 
eaten  with  great  ceremony.  This  festival  also  commemorated 
the'  traditional  father  of  the  Incas,  Manco  Capac,  the  immediate 
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offspring  of  the  Sun.  They  were  accustomed  to  draw  blood 
freely  from  their  foreheads,  ears,  tongues,  and  lips,  breasts,  arms, 
fleshy  parts  of  their  bodies,  and  legs.  In  some  provinces  they 
were  circumcised,  and  they  had  flint  knives  with  which  they 
performed  the  ceremony.  Garcia  and  Torquemada  also  affirm 
the  same  facts;  and  Las  Casas  adds  that  among  the  Totonacas, 
the  high  priest  was  consecrated  by  anointing  him  with  blood 
drawn  from  the  organs  of  generation  of  children,  when  circum- 
cised. 

“The  statements  of  Hererra  in  respect  to  the  idolatry  of  Hon- 
duras and  Nicaragua  are  strikingly  confirmed  by  the  monuments 
brought  to  light  during  my  own  investigations  in  those  countries. 
The  statues  found  on  the  islands  of  Lakes  Nicaragua  and  Mana- 
gua, on  the  cites  of  the  ancient  temples  which  existed  there, 
and  at  other  places,  are  not  only  clearly  distinguishable  as  male 
and  female,  but  the  peculiar  features  of  the  former,  in  some  cases, 
possess  a pre-eminence  not  without  design,  and  clearly  of  symbolic 
significance. 

“It  is  not  proposed  to  multiply  the  evidences  of  the  existence 
of  the  worship  of  the  Reciprocal  Principles  in  America.  It  may, 
nevertheless,  be  proper  to  observe  that  phallic  worship  is  a 
primitive  and  natural  form  of  human  adoration,  and  in  its  origin, 
undoubtedly  pure.  It  was  thus  that  the  primitive  man  recognized 
the  Creative  Power,  the  Active  Principle  of  Nature  and  Primor- 
dial Energy;  and  its  establishment  marks  simply  that  era  in  his 
development  when  the  grand  and  novel  idea  of  a creation  and  a 
First  Cause  unfolded  itself  to  his  understanding.  This  assertion 
is  not  less  supported  by  the  rationale  of  the  worship,  as  already 
explained,  than  by  the  fact  that  the  life-giving  and  vivifying 
principle  was  thus  symbolized  among  the  earliest  nations  of  which 
we  preserve  any  knowledge.” 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Phallic  Customs. 

It  was  the  custom  among  the  ancients  to  use  as  symbols 
plants,  flowers,  and  fruits.  Thus  the  fleur-de-lis,  the  lotus,  the 
date-palm,  pomegranate,  fig,  oak,  banyan,  and  mistletoe  became 
sacred  to  Priapus.  Mistletoe  played  a very  large  part  in  the 
rites  of  the  Priapic  deity,  and  Forlong,  in  speaking  of  this  plant, 
shows  its  phallic  significance. 

“This  parasite,”  says  he,  “wherever  found,  was  most  sacred, 
but  fear  was  very  much  mixed  up  with  their  reverence.  They 
called  their  priests  and  assembled  all  their  neighboring  clans-follc, 
and,  with  a golden  sickle,  the  High  Druid,  or  ‘Man  of  God,’ 
cut  the  precious  shrub  and  dropped  it  without  defilement  of  hand 
into  a pure  white  cloak. 

“Then  two  pure  white  bulls  (Siva’s  representatives)  were, 
if  possible,  procured  and  sacrificed,  and  all  partook  of  a solemn 
banquet — so  wrote  Pliny.  The  mistletoe  was  the  dread 
means  by  which  Odin’s  wise  son  Baldur  or  Apollo  was  killed ; 
it  baffled  the  wisdom  of  fair  Friga;  who  had  exacted  from  all 
creation  an  oath  never  to  injure  her  child  Baldur,  but  she  over- 
looked this  little  flowerlet  and  Loki  discovered  it  and  contrived 
to  have  it  fired  toward  Baldur.  The  great  God  was  thus  killed 
and  carried  away  to  Ades  or  the  far  west,  there  to  live  with  the 
Neflheim  and  great  ones  of  the  earth  in  Sheol. 

“Now  what  means  this  quaint  story?  It  is  like  most  such 
— a solar  picture.  All  creation  loved  Baldur  or  Apollo, 
but  creation  is  fitful,  and  the  mistletoe  marks  the  approach  of 
winter,  and  its  flowering  that  period  when  man  begins  to  rejoice, 
be  he  pagan  or  Christian,  for  it  marks  the  birth  of  the  ‘Sun 
of  Righteousness,’  as  Europe  still  calls  him,  though  with  another 
meaning.  Likes  cure  like,  serpent  bites  must  have  serpent  poles ; 
those  who  neglected  Dionysus  must  offer  to  him  gross  images; 
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and  so  the  Kelts  here  offered  their  white  bulls  to  him  whose 
emblem  this  animal  is. 

“Christian  priests  forbade  the  mistletoe  to  enter  their 
churches ; but  yet  it  not  only  got  in,  but  found  a place  over  the 
altars  and  was  held  to  betoken  good  will  to  all  mankind.  It  is 
posed  in  the  four  corners  in  all  cities  and  bedecks  every  good 
Christian  mansion  from  Christmas  to  ‘twelfth  day’  or  Candle- 
mas even,  and  with  some  till  the  second  of  February,  ‘the  puri- 
fication of  Our  Lady.’  The  season  has  many  Phallic  signifi- 
cations. The  mistletoe  wreath  marks  in  one  sense  the  temple  of 
Venus,  for  any  girl  may  be  kissed  if  caught  under  its  sprays; 
a practice  which,  though  modified,  recalls  to  us  one  mentioned  by 
Herodotus,  when  all  women  were,  for  once  at  least,  the  prop- 
erty of  the  men  who  sought  them  in  Mylitta’s  temple. 

“In  England,  farmers  used  to  decorate  or  give  a sprig  of 
mistletoe  to  the  first  cow  which  calves  in  the  new  year,  for  she 
has  first  fulfilled  ‘Venus’  purpose,’  but  the  plant  is  one  of 
world-wide  fame.  Masagetae  Scythians  and  ancient  Persians 
called  it  ‘The  Healer’  or  ‘Salvador’  and  Virgil  calls  it  a branch 
of  gold,  whilst  Charon  was  dumb  in  presence  of  such  an  augury 
of  coming  bliss.  It  was  ‘the  expectancy  of  all  nations,’  ‘longe 
post  tempore  visum,’  as  betokening  Sol’s  return  to  earth.” 

One  story  of  Baldur  is  to  be  found  in  “Old  Norse  Stories,” 
by  Sarah  Powers  Bradish,  printed  for  children.  While  this  ver- 
sion is  written  for  the  youthful  mind,  and  its  symbolism  guarded, 
it  is  not  difficult  to  find  many  allusions  that  are  purely  phallic 
in  character.  Of  course,  the  Baldur  myth  is  to  be  found  in  all 
Norse  Mythologies,  but  this  good  story,  written  for  the  youthful 
mind,  is  a fair  illustration  of  the  care  which  writers  use  to  dis- 
guise from  the  juvenile  readers  the  intent  of  the  original  symbols 
which  they  believe  might  be  misconstrued  by  the  child. 

The  story  is  quoted  with  the  hope  that  the  reader  will  be 
interested  in  studying  it. 

“Baldur  was  the  favorite  son  of  Odin  and  Frigga.  He  was 
greatly  beloved  by  all  living  creatures,  and  all  nature  smiled 
upon  him.  He  had  passed  a restless  night.  When  he  slept  at  all, 
he  saw  pale  Hela  (goddess  of  the  dead)  beckoning  to  him  from 
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her  dark  abode.  He  rose  early  and  went  to  Fensalir,  where  his 
mother,  Frigga,  was  already  at  work  spinning  gold  threads  to 
reward  the  diligence  of  men  who  tilled  the  soil.  Frigga  was 
distressed  by  her  son’s  wan  face  and  listless  manner,  even  before 
he  told  her  of  the  dream.  Then,  full  of  anxiety,  she  hastened 
to  Odin,  who  tried  to  soothe  her  fears,  saying  that  nothing  would 
harm  Baldur,  the  Good,  the  Beautiful,  the  Beloved.  But  Odin 
soon  learned,  from  the  Frost  Giants,  that  Baldur  was  really  in 
danger.  Anxious  to  know  the  exact  truth,  he  mounted  the  eight- 
footed horse,  and  rode  to  the  dark  land  of  Hela. 

“In  Hela’s  house  he  found  benches  covered  with  tapestry  and 
gold,  and  tables  prepared  for  a feast.  He  went  to  the  grave  of 
Vala,  a great  prophetess  who  had  long  been  dead.  He  chanted 
three  times  the  magic  words,  and  traced  the  runes  that  had  the 
power  to  call  back  the  dead.  Suddenly  Vala  stood  before  him. 
He  asked  for  whom  Hela  was  making  such  prepartions.  She 
replied  that  Hela  was  expecting  Baldur,  who  would  soon  be  sent 
to  her  by  the  hand  of  his  twin  brother,  Hoder,  the  blind  god  of 
darkness. 

“Very  sorrowful,  Odin  returned  to  Frigga  with  this  sad  news. 
He  found  her  spinning  as  contentedly  as  ever  for  she  had  been 
through  the  world,  and  had  exacted  an  oath  * * * from  all 
things  living,  from  all  things  without  life,  from  gods,  men, 
animals,  diseases,  trees,  plants,  stones,  and  metals  * * * that 
they  would  not  hurt  Baldur.  Baldur  was  cheerful  again.  The 
gods  were  no  longer  fearful.  Surprised  and  delighted,  Odin 
ordered  games  and  a great  feast. 

“In  response  to  Odin’s  invitation,  the  gods  met  on  the  plain 
of  Ida,  where  the  games  were  usually  held.  Knowing  that  all 
metals  had  given  oath  not  to  harm  Baldur,  the  gods  rolled  golden 
balls  toward  him.  It  was  very  amusing  to  see  them  stop  just 
before  they  reached  his  feet.  Soon  they  threw  blunt  weapons, 
which  fell  without  touching  the  god.  Then  they  shot  arrows, 
hurled  darts  and  spears,  and  laughed  to  see  them  fall  to  the 
ground,  just  short  of  the  mark. 

“Frigga  alone  sat  spinning  at  home.  She  was  wondering 
what  was  the  cause  of  the  merriment  when  an  old  beggar-woman 
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limped  up  to  the  door.  Frigga  asked  what  the  gods  were  doing 
to  make  such  a noise.  The  old  woman  said  they  were  throwing 
all  kinds  of  missiles  at  Baldur,  and  that  none  of  them  touched 
him,  no  matter  how  well  they  were  aimed.  Happy  Frigga 
laughed  outright.  ‘I  knew  they  would  not  hurt  him,’  she  said, 
‘for  I have  the  promise  of  everything  in  the  world  not  to  harm 
my  son.’  ‘You  are  indeed  a careful  mother,’  said  the  woman. 
‘Did  you  leave  nothing  out?’  ‘Only  one  thing,’  answered  Frig- 
ga, smiling.  ‘I  left  nothing  out  except’  (and  here  the  old  woman 
listened  eagerly)  ‘except  the  mistletoe,  that  grows  on  the  oak 
by  the  gate  of  Valhalla.’  ‘Surely,’  replied  the  woman,  ‘you  had 
no  need  to  exact  on  oath  from  that.  It  is  weak  at  best,  and  it 
thrives  and  bears  fruit  only  in  the  winter  darkness,  when  it  would 
be  impossible  to  hurt  Baldur.’ 

“Then  the  old  woman  went  straight  to  the  gate  of  Valhalla. 
She  chuckled,  threw  off  her  cloak,  and  Loki  appeared.  He 
touched  the  mistletoe  with  his  staff.  He  drew  a magic  circle  and 
repeated  magic  words.  The  little  mistletoe  shot  up,  as  strong 
and  straight  as  an  arrow.  Loki  tore  it  from  the  tree  and  made 
it  into  a dart.  He  went  back  to  the  plain  of  Ida. 

“The  gods  were  still  hurling  missiles  at  Baldur,  and  shouts 
of  laughter  rang  out  over  the  plain  as  the  deadly  weapons  fell 
harmless  to  the  ground.  Blind  Hoder,  the  god  of  darkness, 
Balder’s  twin  brother,  stood  apart  from  the  rest.  Loki  approached 
him  and  said ; ‘You  do  not  honor  your  brother.  Why  do  you 
not  join  in  the  game?’  ‘I  have  no  weapon,’  answered  Hoder, 
'and  if  I had,  I could  not  see  to  throw  it.’ 

“ ‘Take  this,’  said  Loki,  ‘and  let  me  direct  your  hand,’  and  he 
gave  him  the  dart  from  the  mistletoe.  Hoder  raised  his  hand, 
Loki  pointed  the  dart  at  Baldur’s  breast,  and  Hoder  threw  it. 
Instead  of  laughter  there  were  cries  of  mourning,  for  Baldur, 
the  Good,  the  Beautiful,  the  Beloved,  had  fallen  dead. 

“Odin  was  in  despair.  Frigga  alone  was  hopeful.  She  has- 
tened to  the  side  of  her  dead  son.  ‘Who  will  go  for  me  to  the 
land  of  Hela?’  she  cried.  ‘He  shall  ride  Odin’s  horse,  Sleip- 
nir,  and  shall  be  the  best  beloved  of  all  the  gods.’ 

“Hermond  came  forward  and  offered  to  go.  As  he  mounted 
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Sleipnir,  and  started  on  his  perilous  journey,  the  precious  body 
of  the  dead  Baldur  was  tenderly  raised,  and  carried  to  his  home, 
Breidablik.  The  ship,  Hringhorn,  was  drawn  up  on  the  shore,  to 
be  prepared  for  the  funeral  pyre.  The  gods  went  into  the  for- 
est and  cut  down  great  pines,  the  trunks  of  which  were  laid 
on  the  deck  to  receive  the  body  of  Baldur.  They  were  covered 
with  rich  silks  and  embroideries.  Rare  flowers  and  costly  per- 
fumes were  brought  with  gifts,  and  gold  and  jewels.  Everyone 
brought  some  treasure  to  show  his  love  of  Baldur.  When  all  was 
ready,  the  body  was  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  his  dearest 
friends  and  placed  on  the  funeral  pyre.  Baldur’s  horse  was 
slain  and  carried  to  the  deck  of  the  vessel. 

“Then  all  the  gods  came  to  look  once  more  on  the  beautiful 
face  of  their  dead  comrade.  Nanna,  Baldur’s  wife,  came  last, 
and  when  she  saw  the  torch  ready  to  light  the  pyre,  her  heart 
broke,  and  she  fell  down  dead  at  Baldur’s  feet.  The  gods  placed 
her  body  beside  that  of  her  husband. 

“Last  of  all  came  Odin  and  laid  the  ring,  Draupnir,  upon 
the  pyre,  and  whispered  in  the  ear  of  his  son.  No  one  could 
hear  the  words  he  spoke,  but  the  gods  thought  he  named  the 
name  of  the  great  unborn  god,  or  perhaps  the  hope  of  resurrec- 
tion. 

“Now  all  was  ready,  but  the  ship  was  so  heavy  with  tokens  of 
love  that  it  could  not  be  moved  by  the  united  strength  of  the  gods. 
Seeing  the  difficulty,  one  of  the  mountain  giants  said  he  knew 
a giantness  named  Hyrrokin,  who,  unaided,  could  move  a moun- 
tain. At  the  request  of  the  gods  he  went  to  ask  her  assistance. 
She  came  riding  a huge  wolf,  with  serpents  for  reins.  She  put 
her  shoulder  to  the  ship.  It  moved  so  suddenly  that  the  earth 
trembled ; and  the  shock  was  so  great  that  the  gods  could  hardly 
stand  and  the  rollers  under  the  ship  took  fire. 

“Thor  stepped  upon  the  ship  to  consecrate  it  with  his  hammer. 
The  fire  leaped  up  and,  as  the  ship  sailed  away,  it  was  wrapped 
in  a sheet  of  flame.  Loving  eyes  watched  it  until  the  last  burn- 
ing timber  sank  in  the  ocean.” 

An  explanation  of  the  temple  of  Mylitta  mentioned  by  Hero- 
dotus should  prove  of  interest  to  readers.  This  information 
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will  appear  strange  indeed  to  those  who  are  acquainted  only  with 
modern  codes  of  morals  and  to  whom  the  special  and  essential 
features  ot  phallic  faiths  are  unknown.  The  custom  prevailed 
at  Babylon,  and  the  Father  of  History  informs  us  of  it  as  an 
indisputable  fact.  Every  woman  born  in  the  country  was  com- 
pelled at  least  once  in  her  life  to  go  and  sit  in  the  precinct  of 
Venus,  and  there  consort  with  a stranger.  Rich  and  poor  alike 
had  to  conform  to  this  rule — the  ugly,  the  beautiful,  the  attrac- 
tive, and  the  repulsive. 

A peculiarity  of  the  custom  was  that  once  having  entered 
the  sacred  enclosure,  the  women  were  not  allowed  to  return  home 
until  the  debt  had  been  paid.  This  the  law  deemed  due  from 
her  to  the  state.  Patiently  or  impatiently,  as  the  cause  might  be, 
the  female  waited  until  some  visitor,  taking  a fancy  to  her,  fixed 
upon  her  as  his  chosen  sacrifice  by  throwing  a piece 
of  coin  into  her  lap  and  saying:  “The  Goddess  Myllita  prosper 

thee.”  (Mylitta  being  the  Assyrian  name  for  Venus).  The  wo- 
man was  compelled  to  accept  any  coin  tossed  to  her,  regardless  of 
its  value,  and  as  it  became  sacred,  once  it  was  thrown,  acceptance 
was  obligatory.  The  lady  could  exercise  no  choice  as  to  her 
consort,  and  the  first  man  to  toss  a coin  to  her  had  legal  title 
to  her  favors.  The  law  compelled  her  to  submit.  Once  having 
obeyed  the  law  she  was  emancipated  for  the  rest  of  her  life. 

Strabo  remarks : 

“The  Armenians  pay  particular  attention  to  Anaites,  their 
Venus  goddess.  They  dedicate  there  to  her  service  male  and 
female  slaves,  as  did  the  Egyptians.  In  this  there  is  nothing 
remarkable,  but  it  is  surprising  that  persons  in  the  highest  rank 
in  the  nation  consecrate  their  virgin  daughters  to  the  goddess. 
It  is  the  custom  for  these  women,  after  being  prostituted  a long 
period  at  the  temple  of  Anaites,  to  be  disposed  of  in  marriage,  no 
one  disdaining  a connection  with  such  persons.” 

Hosea  thus  finds  it  quite  natural  that  the  Lord  should  tell 
him:  “Go,  take  unto  thee  a wife  of  the  whoredoms,”  that  is,  a 
consecrated  woman,  expressed  in  the  usual  rude  Hebrew  manner. 
Mary  Magdalene  was  possibly  a temple  woman. 

Remondino,  in  his  work,  “The  History  of  Circumcision,”  calls 
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attention  to  one  of  the  ancient  customs  amongst  the  warriors, 
during  a battle. 

“We  are  told,”  says  he,  “that  in  battle  men  looked  upon  the 
vanquished  as  unfit  to  bear  the  name  of  man,  looking  upon  the 
weakness  or  want  of  skill  which  contributed  to  their  defeat  as 
something  effeminate.  The  victor  then  proceeded  with  a sum- 
mary and  a very  effective  mode,  done  in  the  most  primitive  and 
expeditious  manner,  to  render  his  victim  as  much  like  a female 
as  possible,  to  all  outward  appearances.  This  was  accomplished 
by  extirpating  at  one  stroke  all  the  organs  of  generation,  the 
phallus  being  generally  retained  as  a trophy.  This  practice  was 
also  applied  to  the  dead  to  show  that  they  had  been  vanquished. 
The  carrying  off  of  the  phallus  or  virile  member  was  considered 
the  most  conclusive  proof  of  the  nature  of  the  vanquished  and, 
as  it  established  the  sex,  it  conferred  a greater  title  to  bravery 
and  skill  than  any  mere  collection  of  hands  or  scalps  which  would 
not  have  denoted  the  sex. 

“In  conformity  with  this  custom,  we  find  that  Osiris,  when  he 
returned  to  Egypt  and  found  that  Typhon  had  fomented  dissen- 
tion  in  his  absence,  being  vanquished  by  the  latter  in  the  con- 
flict that  followed,  was  dismembered  and  cut  into  pieces,  the  fol- 
lowers of  Typhon  each  securing  a fragment  (tidbit)  and  Typhon 
himself  the  phallus.  Isis,  the  spouse  of  Osiris,  seems  in  turn  to 
have  secured  the  control  of  the  government,  and,  having  gained 
possession  of  all  the  pieces  of  the  dissected  Osiris,  except  the 
phallus,  Typhon  having  fled  with  that,  and,  according  to 
some  traditions,  having  thrown  it  into  the  sea,  * * * Isis 
ordered  that  statues  should  be  constructed,  each  to  contain  a 
morsel  of  the  unfortunate  Osiris,  who  should  thereafter  be  wor- 
shipped as  a god,  and  that  the  priesthood  should  choose  from 
among  the  animals  some  one  kind  that  should  thereafter  be  sac- 
red. The  phallus  which  was  missing  was  ordered  worshipped 
after  a special  manner,  with  more  marked  solemnities  and  mys- 
teries, (one  story  had  it  that  from  this  originated  phallic  worship 
and  the  sacredness  of  the  white  bull  Apis,  among  the  Egyptians, 
the  latter  having  been  chosen  to  represent  Osiris).” 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  rite  of  circumcision  as  it 
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is  now  practised  among  the  Jews  is  a remnant  of  that  most  an- 
cient of  all  religious  cults,  that  of  Phallism.  Circumcision  an- 
tedates the  Jews  by  thousands  of  years,  and  was  practised  in 
Egypt  long  before  Moses  made  of  it  a sacred  rite. 

"Although  tradition  and  mythology  veil  past  events  in  more 
or  less  obscurity,”  says  Dr.  Remondino,  “they  do,  in  regard  to 
circumcision,  furnish  considerable  explanatory  light  on  matters 
which  otherwise  would  be  difficult  to  reconcile.  Circumcision 
has  been  performed  by  the  Chippewas  on  the  upper  Mississippi, 
and  its  modifications  were  performed  among  the  Mexicans,  Cen- 
tral Americans,  and  some  of  the  South  American  tribes  of  In- 
dians, as  well  as  among  many  of  the  natives  dwelling  in  the  islands 
of  the  Pacific  Polynesia  and  Melanesia.  Pythagoras,  Herodotus, 
and  Diodorus  Siculus  were  compelled  to  submit  to  circumcision 
before  they  were  admitted  to  study  in  the  Egyptian  temples.  To 
the  Egyptians,  the  circumcised  phalli  were  the  symbols  of  national 
honor,  and  as  the  Anglo-Saxon  holds  aloft  his  right  hand,  with 
his  left  resting  upon  the  Holy  Bible,  while  taking  an  oath,  so 
the  ancient  Egyptian  raised  his  circumcised  phallus  in  token  of 
sincerity.” 

The  old  Greek  and  Roman  statues,  representing  the  gods  and 
athletes  of  Hellas  and  Rome,  are  a puzzle  to  many,  owing  to  the 
diminutive  and  phimosed  virile  organ  that  the  artists  have  at- 
tached to  them.  Galen  represents  that  the  disuse  of  the  organ 
by  athletes  was  the  cause  of  this  undeveloped  form,  and  as  the 
organs  of  these  did  not  figure  in  the  worship  of  Venus,  or  partici- 
pate in  the  festivals  of  Bacchus,  but  was  used  solely  for  purposes 
of  micturation,  impotence  was  often  the  result. 

Infibulation,  or  the  prevention  of  erection  by  rings  and  locks 
inserted  in  the  prepuce,  was  practiced  upon  the  athletes,  gladiators 
dancers,  and  actors,  at  Rome;  and  they  were  compelled  to  re- 
main continent  until  some  discerning  female,  as  Juvenal  has 
said,  sought  out  the  remedy  for  their  melancholy  condition.  The 
Holy  Prepuce  of  Jesus  Christ  (one  of  the  twelve  said  to  be 
extant),  which  belonged  to  the  Abbey  Church  of  Coulombs,  in 
the  diocese  of  Chartres,  France,  was  said  to  possess  the  mira- 
culous power  of  rendering  all  sterile  women  fruitful.  It  had  the 
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additional  virtue  of  inducing  a subsequent  easy  delivery,  which 
added  much  to  its  reputation. 

The  spouse  of  Henry  V of  Agincourt,  Catherine  of  France, 
about  to  give  England  an  heir,  caused  the  king,  who  then 
ruled  a goodly  part  of  France,  to  seek  to  borrow  this  precious 
relic  in  order  that  the  throes  of  labor  might  be  lessened.  This  he 
did  from  the  good  monks  of  Coulombs  on  his  promise  to  return 
it  after  it  had  performed  its  function. 

So  pleased  was  he  with  the  results  attained  that  when  he 
returned  it  he  had  a special  sanctuary  built  for  its  reception.  To 
those  who  doubt  the  existence  of  phallic  worship  during  the 
Middle  Ages  this  should  be  proof  conclusive  of  the  great  venera- 
tion the  people  of  that  time  had  for  the  magical  powers  of  the 
priapic  deity.  To  attribute  to  the  foreskin  of  Jesus  Christ  mira- 
culous powers  proves  beyond  all  question  that  Phallism  had  not 
been  forgotten  even  though  it  might  have  changed  its  cloak. 

A thief  once  stole  the  Holy  Prepuce  belonging  to  the  Church 
of  St.  John  Lateran,  in  Rome,  while  the  city  was  being  sacked. 
The  pilferer  was  compelled  to  secrete  his  box,  and  thirty  years 
later  it  was  discovered  by  a priest,  who,  ignorant  of  its  contents, 
carried  it  to  a lady  in  whose  domicile  it  was  found.  On  being 
opened,  the  box  was  found  to  contain  a piece  of  the  anatomy  of 
St.  Valentine,  the  lower  jaw  of  St.  Martha,  with  one  tooth  still 
in  place,  and  a small  package  upon  which  the  name  of  the  Saviour 
was  inscribed.  The  lady  picked  up  the  package,  so  the  story 
goes,  and  immediately  the  most  fragrant  odor  pervaded  the  apart- 
ment, being  exhaled  by  the  miraclous  packet,  while  the  hand  that 
held  it  was  seen  perceptibly  to  swell  and  stiffen. 

Investigation  proved  it  to  be  the  Holy  Prepuce  stolen  by  the 
miscreant  mercenary  from  St.  John  Lateran.  It  is  related  that 
in  1559  a canon  of  the  Church  of  St.  John  Lateran,  impelled 
by  worldly  curiosity,  untempered  by  piety,  undertook  to  make  a 
critical  examination  of  this  relic,  in  the  process  of  which,  the 
better  to  satisfy  himself,  he  had  the  indiscretion  to  break 
off  a small  piece.  Instantly  the  most  dreadful  tempest  broke 
over  the  place,  followed  by  crashing  peals  of  thunder  and 
blinding  flashes  of  lightning,  then  a sudden  darkness  covered 
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the  country  and  the  luckless  priest  and  his  assistants  fell  flat 
on  their  sacerdotal  noses,  feeling  that  their  last  hour  had  arrived. 
This  interesting  story,  along  with  other  relevant  material  relating 
to  the  Holy  Prepuce,  was  published  in  January,  1870,  in  the 
Journal  L’Excommunier.  The  article  was  from  the  pen  of  A.  S. 
Merin,  a learned  historiographer  and  antiquary,  and  is  quoted 
in  the  “History  of  Circumcision.” 

The  mortar  and  pestle  of  today  are  undoubtedly  derived  from 
the  sex  organs.  In  the  National  Museum  at  Washington  may 
be  seen  mortars  that  are  ovoid  in  shape,  and  pestles  that  are 
fashioned  in  the  exact  image  of  the  phallus.  Boccaccio,  in  one 
of  his  stories,  makes  one  of  his  characters  refer  to  her  genitalia 
as  “a  mortar”  and  to  the  generative  organ  of  her  lover  as  a 
“pestle,”  and  we  might  further  remark  that  a well  known  British 
playwright  wrote  a drama  called  “The  Knight  of  the  Burning 
Pestle.’ 

It  will  be  recalled  that  there  are  few  pieces  of  machinery  that 
have  not  male  and  female  parts. 

The  pallium  as  at  present  worn  by  priests  has  a strong  phallic 
significance,  for  it  comes  direct  from  the  temples  of  Isis  in  Egypt. 
Priests  worshipping  this  goddess  were  compelled  to  wear  a garb 
that  symbolized  both  the  male  and  the  female,  hence  the  pallium 
was  devised.  The  hole  through  which  the  head  was  passed 
symbolized  the  yoni,  while  the  rest  of  the  garment  was  built 
on  the  lines  of  a cross,  thus  representing  the  membrum  virile.  In 
other  words,  the  famous  Crux  Ansata  of  Ancient  Egypt  has  be- 
come one  of  the  prized  symbols  of  Christianity. 

In  Porto  Rico,  archaeologists  discovered  a curious  stone  collar, 
and  thus  far  such  a thing  has  never  been  found  elsewhere.  It  is  re- 
garded as  a most  important  find,  for  while  the  purpose  for  which 
it  was  intended  remains  clouded  in  obscurity,  yet  it  is  a remnant 
of  the  times  in  which  men  and  women  worshipped  at  the  altar 
of  nature  and  gave  vent  to  their  feelings  by  symbolizing  the 
diverse  principles  of  generation. 

This  peculiar  symbol  may  be  a survival  of  Atlantean  days 
and  perhaps  it  was  used  by  the  people  of  those  times  in  their 
ceremonies.  Many  symbols  and  relics  of  prehistoric  man  are 
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being  discovered  daily,  and  these  undoubtedly  prove  that,  ages 
ago,  this  continent  was  connected  with  Europe  by  land. 

The  cross,  which  already  has  been  discussed,  was  not,  acord- 
ing  to  Forlong,  employed  as  a symbol  in  Christian  worship  until 
300  A.  D.,  and  the  crucifix  or  “cross  of  the  crucifixion”  did 
not  come  into  use  until  600  A.  D.  After  300  A.  D.,  the  cross  began 
to  be  looked  upon  as  an  exorciser,  possessing  great  efficacy  against 
all  sorts  of  devils  and  evil  spirits,  thus  again  becoming  animated 
with  the  power  to  charm  which  old  pagan  faiths  attributed  to 
it.  It  was  still  the  tree  norm  in  Roman  times  (arbor  infelix), 
though  after  600  A.  D.,  it  was  merged  into  the  “Cross  of  Cal- 
vary.” To  the  present  time,  the  cross  retains  its  pristine  signifi- 
cance. On  Good  Friday,  Christians  regard  it  as  the  symbol  of 
death,  whilst  on  Easter,  or  Resurrection  Day,  it  becomes  the  em- 
blem of  eternal  life,  therein  inheriting  all  the  pleasing  associa- 
tions that  belonged  to  its  pagan  prototype. 

Easter,  of  course,  is  the  well  known  Solar  festival  of  Astarte 
or  Ashtaroth,  so  ardently  celebrated  amongst  the  Phoenicians. 
Ashtaroth  was  the  Goddess  of  Energy,  and  to  Sol  we  owe  all  such 
festivals  and  most  of  the  rites  and  symbolism  they  develop. 

The  ivy  was  sacred  to  Bacchus  and  wild  revelry  (Bromian 
Bacchus),  and,  like  the  holly  and  laurel,  should  be  used  with  its 
berries.  Bridal  couples  in  ancient  Greece  were  recipients  of  ivy 
wreaths,  possibly  to  signify  the  manner  in  which  they  ought  to 
cling,  one  to  the  other,  and  so  increase  and  pass  on.  The 
bush  which  used  to  adorn  tavern  doors  was  of  ivy,  and  with 
it  was  associated  Maiya’s  sacred  bird  of  night,  the  owl. 

The  fist,  with  thumb  protruded  between  the  first  and  middle 
fingers  symbolizes  the  juncture  of  the  sexes.  Elworthy,  in  his 
book,  “The  Evil  Eye,”  says : 

“The  fist,  with  protruding  thumb  is  today  one  of  the  common- 
est of  objects  worn  as  a charm  for  a watch  chain.  The  complete 
survival  of  the  old  amulet  is  no  longer  permitted  by  the  papal 
censors,  but  the  hand  part  of  it  is  still  the  baby’s  sucker  or  play- 
thing, hung  upon  a child’s  neck,  in  Rome,  where  of  old  the 
grosser  object  held  its  place.  In  fact,  this  hand  in  silver  is 
to  the  Roman  child  of  today  what  our  ‘coral  and  silver  bells’ 
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were  in  our  childhood ; the  regulation  christening  gift.  These  may 
be  seen  in  almost  any  silversmith’s  shop  out  of  the  beat  of  the 
ordinary  tourist.” 

This  symbol  is  used  to  ward  off  the  Evil  Eye.  It  is  known  as 
“turpicula  res.” 

The  upright  triangle  symbolizes  the  male  principle,  while  the 
inverted  triangle  is  emblematic  of  the  female,  and  it  is  interesting 
to  note  the  phallic  significance  of  the  crossed  triangle  sur- 
rounded with  a circle,  used  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  It  represents 
the  junction  of  the  sexes,  or  the  joining  together  of  the  two  life 
giving  forces  of  nature,  both  male  and  female  principles  being 
represented. 

Hannay,  in  “Symbolism  in  Relation  to  Religion,”  makes  com- 
ments upon  biblical  times  and  phallism,  particularly  with  refer- 
ence to  venereal  disease.  The  exact  language  of  the  author  is 
quoted  because  of  his  very  interesting  deductions.  His  conclusions 
should  be  of  assistance  in  clearing  up  the  story  that  Columbus’ 
sailors  were  responsible  for  the  spread  of  syphilis  among  the 
Europeans,  upon  their  return  from  the  discovery  of  the  New 
World. 

“Everywhere,”  says  the  author,  “everywhere  in  the  Bible  we 
find  a special  regard  paid  to  the  organ  of  generation.  As  I have 
already  pointed  out,  their  oaths  were  taken  on  the  phallus ; as, 
when  Abraham  swore  his  servant,  he  said:  ‘Put,  I pray  thee, 
thy  hand  under  my  thigh,’  Gen.  xxiv,  2,  and  to  show  that  that 
was  no  isolated  case  let  me  recall  the  passage  in  which  Jacob 
swears  Joseph  in  the  same  way,  Ibid  xlvii,  29,  also  1st  Chron., 
xxix,  24,  mistranslated,  ‘submitted  themselves  unto  Solomon,’ 
when  it  really  means,  ‘placed  their  hand  under  Solomon,’  the 
usual  way  of  taking  an  oath  or  testifying. 

“Amongst  the  Arabs,  the  custom  has  lasted  until  the  present 
day,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  Latin  word  testiculi  refers 
to  the  same  custom,  as  the  phallic  word  ‘testes’  is  the  basis  of 
testis,  ‘a  witness,’  and  witness  is  largely  used  in  a vague  way 
in  the  Scripture,  and  it  runs  through  the  ideas  contained  in  ‘testi- 
mony,’ ‘memorial,’  ‘covenant,’  the  latter  being  always  made 
on  the  phallus. 
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“In  Jeremiah,  Lamentations,  Ezekiel,  and  Hosea,  there  is  one 
long  warning  as  to  the  awful  punishments  of  all  nations — 
Babylon,  Assyria,  Egypt,  Tyre,  Sidon,  the  Greek  Isles,  in  fact,  of 
all  the  nations  round  and  including  Palestine.  Their  faults  are 
told,  but  the  terrible  denunciation  of  phallic  sins  or  ‘whore- 
doms,’ as  the  Hebrew  Nabi  loves  to  call  them,  is  reserved  for 
Samaria  and  Jerusalem,  called  in  Ezekiel,  xxiii,  4,  Aholah  and 
Aholibah.  Even  as  translated,  Ezekiel  is  unreadable  in  public,  but 
if  translated  into  vernacular  English  and  published,  there  would 
be  a quick  demand  for  police  intervention. 

“In  Ezekiel,  xvi,  24,  et  seq.,  the  same  language  holds  the 
text,  and  in  Jeremiah,  ii,  we  have  the  old  phrases  ‘upon  every 
high  hill  and  under  every  green  tree.’  And  in  Lamentations,  Jere- 
miah cannot  get  away  from  ‘seeing  her  nakedness,’  and  ‘from 
the  filthiness  which  is  in  her  skirts.’ 

“The  ‘Hangings’  which  women  wove  in  the  house  of  the  Lord, 
(2nd  Kings,  xxiii)  were  very  probably  merely  the  colored 
ribbons  indicating  gayety  or  joy,  which  we  still  see  streaming 
from  the  remains  of  Phallic  Worship  in  Fiji  and  Parthia,  and 
Britain,  where  young  matrons  still  weave  the  brightly  colored 
ribbons  into  a pattern  on  the  ‘Asher’  (erect  thing),  gate  post, 
or  May  Pole,  in  the  season  of  the  return  of  life  in  spring, 
when  the  sun  ‘cometh  forth  as  a bridegroom.’  Of  course  our 
maidens  are  quite  as  unconscious  of  the  nature  of  their  worship 
as  are  the  uneducated  Hindoos  of  the  true  meaning  of  their 
Lingam-Yoni  altar,  or  as  is  the  same  modern  girl  who  nails  up  a 
horse-shoe  with  gay  ribbons,  for  luck.  Still,  she  is  a Yoni  wor- 
shipper or  Sakte  adorer. 

“Amos  ii,  7-8,  tells  us  that  a ‘son  and  father  would  go 
in  unto  the  same  maid  to  profane  his  holy  name.’  We  know  that 
all  such  ‘maids’  dwelt  in  the  house  of  the  Lord,  devoted  to  the 
service  of  Yahweh. 

“Jerome,  whom  we  have  seen  setting  up  the  ‘iron  rule’  of 
Scripture,  says  that  Baal-peor  was  Priapus.  This  points  to  the 
derivation  of  this  difficult  word  Priapus  from  Peor,  the  opening, 
and  Apis,  the  phallic  bull,  as  the  bull  always  represented  male 
force,  as  did  Baal.  Others  derive  it  from  ‘pir’  (meaning  prin- 
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ciple  of),  and  Apis,  the  bull,  signifying  bull-principle,  or  univer- 
sal principle  of  reproduction.  But  it  is  a bi-sexual  symbol,  so 
Peor-apis  is  most  probably  its  true  origin.  The  ancients  preferred 
plain  god  names  to  express  ideas  and  were  never  deep  in  the  in- 
tricacies of  philological  derivation.  Peor-Apis  is  made  up  of  two 
god  names,  like  most  of  their  holy  and  priestly  names. 

“So  universal  was  this  cult  amongst  the  Hebrews  that  they 
even  had  prostitute  priests,  and  sodomy  was  one  of  the 
usages  found  among  the  temple  practises.  Can  we  wonder,  then, 
that  disease  was  rampant?  We  learn  from  Leviticus,  that,  on 
account  of  their  worship  of  Baal-peor,  the  people  were  smitten 
with  a fearful  plague,  and  that  24,000  were  destroyed  on  account 
of  this  sex  worship  in  the  Succoth  Benoth  (Tabernacles  of 
Venus).  These,  no  doubt,  were  epidemics  of  venereal  disease. 
Syphilis  must  have  been  common,  with  such  promiscuity. 

“Another  proof  that  the  existence  of  some  contageous  dis- 
ease, such  as  syphilis,  was  common,  is  shown  in  making  the  sex- 
ual act  the  cause  of  great  trouble  to  mankind,  and  making  the 
serpent  the  symbol  of  sensual  passion,  especially  the  deadly 
cobra.  The  tortoise  is  as  good  a symbol,  in  fact  it  was  the  earli- 
est symbol  in  India,  where  ‘the  world  rests  on  a tortoise,’ 
and  its  name  ‘testudo’  is  connected  with  swearing,  witness, 
covenant,  and  the  like,  which,  amongst  the  eastern  nations,  were 
phallic.  But  the  serpent  has  two  roles : It  not  only  erects  it- 

self but  it  bites.  It  is  the  universal  symbol  of  sexual  passion 
and  love,  yet  always  accompanied  by  horror  and  fear.  This  is 
wide-spread,  all  over  the  world,  and  must  have  some  special  sig- 
nificance. The  cobra’s  poison  and  syphilis  were  then  both  fatal. 
We  know  of  no  disease  which  will  ‘visit  the  sins  of  the  father 
upon  the  children  to  the  third  and  fourth  generation’  except 
syphilis,  and  very  probably,  the  custom  of  circumcision  found 
acceptance  as  a sanitary  measure  in  a community  having  such 
customs  as  are  described  for  us  so  minutely  in  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures. Medical  men  of  today  recommend  circumcision  as  a 
healthy,  sanitary  measure. 

“In  Deuteronomy,  iv,  3,  we  have — ‘your  eyes  have  seen  what 
the  Lord  did  because  of  Baal-peor — for  all  the  men  that  fol- 
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lowed  Baal-peor,  the  Lord  thy  God  hath  destroyed  them  from 
among  you.’  Thus,  those  who  had  engaged  in  the  sacred  prosti- 
tution died.  Baal-peor,  is  Ligam-Yoni,  Ish-Ishi,  Om-Phale,  or 
Man- Woman.  3 1 , 1 5 

“In  Numbers  xxi,  15,  there  is  an  account  of  such  a plague, 
in  consequence  of  consorting  with  the  Midianite  women,  and 
Moses  said : 

“ ‘Behold  these  (the  women  they  had  saved  for  their  own 
use)  caused  the  children  of  Israel,  through  the  counsel  of  Balaam, 
to  commit  trespass  against  the  Lord  in  the  matter  of  Peor  (Yoni), 
and  there  was  a plague  among  the  congregation  of  the  Lord.’ 
That  it  was  venereal  disease  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  Moses 
told  them  ‘to  kill  every  woman  who  had  known  man  by  lying 
with  him.’  The  mysterious  disease  of  ‘emerods’  was  an  outbreak 
of  the  same  kind. 

Here  is  an  example  of  the  exercise  of  Milton’s  ‘insulse 
rule.’  No  such  word  as  ‘emerods’  exists  in  the  English  language ; 
the  translators  may  have  disguised  the  word  ‘haemorrhoids’  as 
being  considered  germane  to  venereal  disease,  or  created  a new 
one  to  hide  the  meaning  of  the  passage.  They  did  not  leave  the 
original  word  untranslated,  as  its  meaning  was  fairly  apparent 
to  scholars. 

“The  word  in  the  original  is  Ophelim,  and,  although  Calmet 
says  that  interpreters  are  not  agreed  as  to  its  signification,  the 
translators  might  have  given  its  obvious  meaning.  We  see  it 
in  the  construction  of  the  bisexual  word  Omphale.  The  female 
is  as  often  represented  by  a circle  O as  by  Om,  the  Yoni,  and 
phelim  is  simply  phallim,  a plural  of  phallus;  so  omphalim  was 
a disease  which  needed  the  two  sexes  or  sexual  organs  for  its 
propagation ; and  when  they  made  five  golden  ‘emerods’  or 
' ophelim ’ they  simply  constructed  five  Lingam-Yoni  altars,  which 
were  so  prevalent  all  over  the  East.  They  hoped  that,  by  a wor- 
ship of  the  symbol  of  life  in  the  form  of  copies  of  the  injured 
parts,  the  disease  would  disappear,  a superstition  common 
to  all  nations — like  cures  like. 

“The  golden  emerods  or  ophelim  were  modelled  on  the  organ 
of  the  seat  of  the  disease,  and  as  that  was  bi-sexual  disease,  we 
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more  politely  veil  it  under  the  name  of  ‘love  disease’  or  ‘Cupid’s 
Catarrh,’  and  in  the  adjective  venereal,  from  the  Latin  Venus, 
or  the  noun  syphilis  from  the  Greek  syn  or  sy  (with)  and 
philia  (love). 

“Many  have  argued  that  this  was  a modern  disease,  but 
careful  study  has  shown  that  it  was  known  and  described  in 
China  before  2637  B.  C.,  when  the  emperor  Hoang-ti  collected 
the  medical  writings  of  the  empire,  and  they  knew  all  about  its 
hereditary  transmission  to  the  third  and  fourth  generations.  It 
was  known  in  India  1000  B.  C.  and  the  description  in  the  Old 
Testament  could  be  applied  to  no  other  disease.” 

The  Hebrews  seem  to  have  been  liable  to  disease  caused 
by  want  of  cleanliness.  Yahweh  threatens  to  smite  them  for  dis- 
obedience “with  the  botch  of  Egypt  and  with  the  emerods 
(ophelim  or  sexual  disease)  and  with  the  scab  and  with  the  itch 
of  which  thou  canst  not  be  healed,”  Deut.  xxviii,  27.  Not 
a very  enticing  state  of  affairs ; in  fact,  they  were  so  afflicted 
that  they  could  not  perform  the  sexual  act,  as  in  consequence  of 
ophelim  “thou  shalt  betroth  a wife,  and  another  man  shall  lie 
with  her,”  and  historians  tell  us  it  was  for  these  diseases  they  were 
ordered  out  of  Egypt.  Mention  of  Egypt  in  the  above  text  and  in 
verse  60  shows  that  the  tradition  of  the  true  cause  of  their  ex- 
pulsion was  still  extant. 

Jehoram  (2nd  Chron.  xxi)  made  “high  places”  and  caused 
the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  to  commit  fornication,  so  that  he 
practised  phallic  worship  with  its  attendant  prostitution. 

“Behold,  a great  plague  shall  smite  thy  people  and 
their  children  and  thy  wives ; and  thou  shalt  have  a great  sick- 
ness by  disease  of  thy  bowels  until  the  bowels  fall  out  by  reason 
of  the  sickness.” 

“The  Lord  smote  him  with  an  incurable  disease  * * * his 
bowels  fell  out;  so  he  died  of  sore  diseases.”  Note  the  plural. 

Again  we  read  in  the  famous  trial  of  jealousy  chapter  of  Num- 
bers, v,  22-27,  that  if  a woman  had  lain  with  some  man  other 
than  her  husband,  then  the  curse  and  a bitter  water  shall  cause 
her  belly  to  swell  and  her  “thigh”  to  rot ; — a pretty  good  definition 
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of  syphilis,  just  as  the  phrase  “to  the  third  and  fourth  genera- 
tion” in  the  commandant,  is  a good  definition  of  its  results. 

Belphegor  Baal-Peor,  son  of  Bacchus  and  Venus  (Lingam  and 
Yoni)  was  another  phallic  god  whose  legends  speak  of  venereal 
disease.  He  was  sent  by  Venus  to  Lampsacus  to  be  educated, 
and  he  became  the  dread  of  husbands,  but,  on  his  banishment, 
the  people  were  afflicted  with  a distemper  of  the  secret  parts  and 
they  recalled  him,  built  a temple,  and  worshipped  a phallus  in  his 
honor. 

In  1st  Samuel,  vi,  6-10,  we  read  that  as  a punishment  for 
keeping  the  Hebrew  Ark,  and  for  looking  into  it,  the  Philistines 
were  smitten  with  “emerods”  in  their  “secrets  parts”  so  the 
trouble  could  not  have  been  haemorrhoids,  and  there  was  very 
great  destruction.  As  a penance,  they  had  to  make  five  golden 
“emerods”  one  for  each  lord  of  the  Philistines ; so  the  practice 
of  phallic  worship  was  indigenous  amongst  the  Philistines.  After 
contact  with  this  fatal  ark,  which  symbolized  the  female  member, 
the  men  of  Beth-Shemesh  died  to  the  number  of  fifty  thousand 
three  score  and  ten  men.  This  story  is,  no  doubt,  introduced  to 
account  for  syphilis,  looking  into  the  ark  being  a euphemism  for 
sexual  intercourse,  but  the  number  of  fifty  thousand  is  probably 
a Hebrew  exaggeration.  The  Ark  and  Peor  were  evidently  the 
same. 

Disease  of  the  private  parts  is  often  mentioned  by  pagan 
writers,  and  Aristophanes  incidentally  mentions  it  in  his  explana- 
tion of  the  beginning  of  phallic  worship.  Statues  of  Dionysus 
were  brought  to  Athens  by  one  Pegasus,  a native  of  Cleutheris  in 
Boeotia,  but  were  treated  with  ridicule.  The  deity,  in  revenge  for 
this  insult,  sent  a terrible  disease  which  attacked  them  in  the 
private  organs,  and  the  oracle  said  the  only  way  to  get  rid  of 
this  disease  was  by  adopting  Dionysus  as  their  god,  and  the 
phallus  as  a symbol  of  his  worship,  in  memory  of  the  organ 
affected. 

Then  again,  in  India,  the  tale  is  told  of  certain  ascetic  devotees, 
whom  Siva  exposed  because  they  pretended  to  be  ascetics  while 
they  retained  beautiful  women.  To  be  revenged  upon  him  they 
produced  a great  tiger,  by  incantations,  to  devour  Siva,  but  he 
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killed  it  with  a blow.  They  tried  deadly  serpents,  which  also 
failed.  They  then  used  the  true  Indian  method.  Yogis  hold  that 
by  austerities  holy  men  may  gain  great  power,  even  power  dan- 
gerous to  the  gods,  and  may  accumulate  this  wealth  of  power 
to  an  almost  infiinite  extent. 

Their  great  god  himself  gains  power  by  this  method.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Christian  dogma,  the  Jewish  god  could  not  get  the 
power  to  wipe  out  man’s  sin  till  he  had  wounded  himself  in  the 
flesh  of  his  earthly  counterpart,  the  co-eternal  portion  of  the 
Trinity,  called  the  “Son.” 

These  devotees  collected  all  their  prayers,  fastings,  charities, 
and  penances,  and,  so  to  speak,  sold  them,  or  exchanged  them 
for  one  great  blow  at  Siva,  and  purchased  a great  consuming 
fire  to  consume  his  genitals. 

Siva  turned  this  malady  against  the  human  race  and  all  the 
race  would  have  been  destroyed  by  a disease  which  consumed  the 
genitals,  had  not  Vishnu  intervened  and  pacified  him.  But  it 
was  ordained  that  the  parts  they  had  impiously  tried  to  destroy 
should  in  the  future  be  the  chief  emblem  of  their  worship,  the 
Lingam-Yoni  altar.  All  these  legends  tell  us  of  a sexual  malady 
which  agrees  with  the  symptoms  of  modern  syphilis. 

The  use  of  the  wedding  ring  has  a strong  phallic  significance ; 
the  ring  symbolizing  the  female  principle  and  the  third  finger 
the  phallus.  It  will  be  recalled  that  in  the  Buddhistic  blessing 
the  sign  of  the  Yoni  is  made  by  joining  the  thumb  and  fore- 
finger, while  the  phallus  is  indicated  by  extending  the  second, 
third,  and  fourth  fingers,  the  third  finger  symbolizing  the  phallus 
and  the  second  and  fourth  the  testes.  When  the  ring  is  put  on 
the  third  finger  it  symbolizes  the  union  of  the  sexes.  The  left  of 
everything  symbolizes  the  female  principle. 

Mention  already  has  been  made  of  the  pestle  as  a symbol  of 
the  phallus.  In  a foot-note  by  O’Neill,  in  his  “Night  of  the 
Gods,”  he  says : 

“The  eastern  pestle  for  pounding  rice  is  about  five  feet  long, 
and  is  of  wood  tipped  with  iron.  It  is  found  in  every  house,  and 
is  connected  with  many  superstitutions  and  ceremonies.” 

The  ancients  delighted  in  mixing  aphrodisiac  beverages,  or 
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what  were  held  as  such,  to  which  the  Greeks  gave  the  name 
satyrion. 

Theophrastus,  Dioscorides,  and  Pliny  speak  complacently  of 
the  essences  and  ointments  which  had  the  property  of  giving  ex- 
traordinary vigor  to  the  male. 

According  to  these  authors,  it  appears  that  the  tubercles  of 
the  orchis  hircina  served  as  the  basis  of  aphrodisiac  prepara- 
tions. The  enchantress  of  Thessaly  dissolved  fresh  tubercles  of 
this  plant  in  goat’s  milk  and  thus  produced  a beverage  which 
they  gave  to  worn-out  old  men  to  rekindle  the  flames  of  love 
in  them.  On  the  other  hand,  in  order  to  produce  a contrary 
effect,  and  to  extinguish  immoderate  fires,  they  made  use  of  tu- 
bercles which,  being  upwards  of  a year  old,  were  withered 
and  dry.  If  we  may  credit  the  mythologies,  it  was  by  the  aid  of 
such  an  ingredient  that  Hercules,  having  received  the  hospitality 
of  Thespius,  showed  his  gratitude  to  him  by  ravishing  the  fifty 
daughters  of  his  good  host  in  a single  night. 

Proculus,  having  taken  a hundred  virgins  prisoner,  deflowered 
them  all  in  fifteen  days.  A king  of  India,  named  Androphilus, 
having  sent  to  Antiochus  a plant  of  the  satyrion  species,  Theo- 
phrastus declares  that  the  slave  entrusted  with  this  wonderful 
product  boasted  of  having,  by  its  means,  offered  seventy  sacrifices 
to  Venus,  in  succession. 

The  Egyptians  call  a plant  which  they  consider  as  aphrodisaic 
chanlendjaamdgarbi.  This  is  the  maranta  gelanga  of  Linnaeus. 

Only  a few  years  ago  there  were  still  to  be  found  in  the  phar- 
macopoeia, electuaries  and  preparations  supposed  to  possess  the 
same  property.  In  the  first  rank  there  figured  a kind  of  lizard, 
a native  of  Africa,  the  scincus  officinalis.  Taken  in  the  form  of 
powder,  it  was  considered  as  a powerful  auxiliary  in  amorous 
combats.  The  merchant  ships  returning  from  Alexandria  to 
Marseilles  brought  back  bottles  of  them,  the  animals  being  packed 
in  like  anchovies. 

Cantharides,  truffles,  aromatics,  several  species  of  mushrooms, 
and  one  in  particular,  are  looked  upon  as  aphrodisiacs.  Monsieur 
Descourtilz  (in  speaking  of  the  last  named  fungus,  in  his  pictur- 
esque “Flowers  of  the  Antilles,”  says : 
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“Careful  housewives  give  their  lovers  plenty  of  it  to  eat, 
as  an  erotic  incentive,”  and  further  on  he  adds : “this  species 
is  looked  upon  as  an  aphrodisiac  and  matrons  do  not  fail  to 
garnish  with  it  the  dishes  of  young  adepts  whom  they  destine  to 
the  first  sacrifice  to  Venus,  and  to  revive  the  torpid  spirit  of 
old  stagers  who  can  do  nothing  but  exhibit  the  same  inefficiency 
over  and  over  again.  The  pimento,  nutmeg,  clove,  cinnamon  and 
ginger  mixed  with  it,  all  to  the  aphrodisiac  virtue  of  this  extra- 
ordinary mushroom,  and  the  whole  would  almost  raise  a dead 
man  from  his  grave.” 

Several  phalluses  suspended  from  a necklace  were  worn  by  the 
gravest  of  women  among  the  Egyptians,  Greeks,  and  Italians,  nor 
did  they  blush  at  wearing  these  amulets  in  public.  They  were 
especially  for  barren  women,  and  for  such  as  generally  brought 
forth  children  with  difficulty  and  miscarriage. 

Wood-Martin  in  his  “Elder  Faiths  of  Ireland,”  says : 

“Holed  stones  which  may  in  most  instances  be  regarded  as 
pillar  stones,  are  found  in  Ireland : they  occur  also  in  Scotland, 
England  and  France,  and  from  thence  can  be  traced  to  India. 
It  is  stated  that  in  India  the  perforations  are  used  by  devotees  as 
a means  of  obtaining  forgiveness  of  sins,  or  for  regeneration. 
If  the  hole  is  large  enough  the  suppliant  creeps  through,  but  if 
it  be  small,  the  hand  is  passed  through. 

“A  famous  stone  at  Ardmore  has  been  buried,  probably  for 
the  purpose  of  putting  an  end  to  its  attendant  ceremonies.  It 
must  also  be  classed  among  the  relics  connected  with  rites  of  days 
long  gone  by.  It  was  called  the  ‘Cloch  Daha,’  which  is  said 
to  signify  the  ‘stone  of  Daghdha.’  It  was  about  two  feet  long 
by  eighteen  inches  in  breadth  and  the  same  in  depth,  hollowed  into 
an  oval  trough-like  shape,  probably  an  old  pagan  bullan  or  rock 
basin.  Its  center  was  pierced  by  a hole  in  which,  on  Ash  Wed- 
nesday, the  young  unmarried  men  of  the  village  inserted  a wattle 
on  the  top  of  which  they  tied  a quantity  of  tow.  They  then 
brought  with  them  all  the  maidens  they  could  muster  from  the 
village  and  vicinity,  and  made  them  dance  round  the  ‘Cloch-Daha’ 
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holding  the  pendant  tow,  and  spinning  it  whilst  dancing.  The 
ceremony  terminated  when  the  young  men  dragged  the  maidens 
through  the  village,  seated  on  logs  of  wood. 

“Near  Kirkwall,  Orkney,  at  a place  called  Stennis,  there  was 
a large  pillar-stone  with  a hole  through  it.  The  site  on  which 
it  stood  was  deemed  a place  consecrated  to  the  mating  of  lovers, 
and  when  they  joined  hands  through  the  stone,  the  pledge  of  love 
and  truth  then  given  was  held  sacred. 

“The  cross  at  Boho  near  Inniskillen,  has  a bullen  at  either 
side  of  the  base.  Men  are  reported  to  resort  to  this  stone  in  cases 
where  they  have  no  children  after  marriage. 

“In  the  graveyard  at  Kilchouslan,  on  the  northern  shore  of 
Campbelltown  Bay,  Kintyre,  there  was  a flat,  circular-shaped 
stone,  the  center  pierced  with  a hole  large  enough  to  permit  the 
hand  to  be  passed  through.  According  to  tradition,  if  a couple 
who  had  eloped  joined  hands  through  this  aperture,  they  were  re- 
garded as  lawfully  married  and  beyond  pursuit.” 

There  are  a number  of  stone  rings  which,  according  to  Wood- 
Martin,  have  been  lying  in  the  churchyard  of  Kirk  Bradden,  in 
the  Isle  of  Man.  In  times  gone  by,  it  was  the  custom  of  the  brides 
and  grooms  to  clasp  hands  through  the  holes  in  the  stones,  but 
though  this  ancient  Manx  custom  has  fallen  into  desuetude,  these 
old  waifs  of  antiquity  remain  ready  for  use  by  any  bewildered 
bridegroom  who  may  have  forgotten  to  bring  the  ring  for  his 
bride. 

The  most  ancient  way  of  administering  the  oath  was  by 
placing  the  hand  between  the  thighs,  on  the  genitals.  These 
were  regarded  as  the  Christian  and  the  Jew  regard  the  Bible, 
as  being  the  most  sacred  of  tangible  things.  This  proves  the 
holy  reverence  for  the  generative  functions  held  by  the  forbears 
of  the  present  civilization. 

According  to  Davenport,  in  his  essay,  Ancient  Phallic  Wor- 
ship : 

“A  custom  greatly  resembling  this  manner  of  swearing  ex- 
isted also  in  the  north  of  Europe,  as  is  proved  by  an  ancient 
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law  still  extant:  thus,  one  of  the  articles  of  the  Welsh  laws 
enacted  by  Hoel  the  Good  provided  that  in  cases  of  rape,  if 
the  woman  wished  to  prosecute  the  offender,  she  must,  when 
swearing  to  the  identity  of  the  criminal,  lay  her  right  hand  upon 
the  relics  of  the  saints  and  grasp  with  her  left  the  peccant 
member  of  the  party  accused.” 

However  repugnant  these  customs  may  be  to  the  aesthetic 
mind  of  today,  they  show  conclusively  that  in  ancient  times  a 
greater  reverence  was  shown  for  the  biologic  forces  which  bring 
about  conception  in  the  great  laboratory  of  nature,  the  womb, 
wherein  the  new  entity  takes  form,  than  is  being  shown  today 
by  Anglo-Saxon  members  of  modern  social  systems. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Phallicism  and  Religion. 

Modern  theologic  systems  are  the  offspring  of  sex-worship. 
The  establishment  of  Deity  may  be  said  to  have  resulted  from 
the  act  of  procreation  and  its  product.  The  worship  of  the 
generative  organs  by  primitive  man  caused  him  to  conceive  the 
gods  Phallus  and  Priapus,  Venus,  Cottytis,  Lingham  and  Yoni. 
The  phallus  or  lingam  was  the  symbolic  example  of  the  male 
organ  of  generation  and  the  yoni  the  symbolic  exemplar  of  female 
procreative  power,  being  oval  in  shape. 

It  is  probable  that  these  were  the  first  symbols  worshipped 
by  man.  Survivals  of  phallic  and  yoni  worship  persist  in  all 
religious  teachings  even  to  the  present  day.  The  Bible  is  full 
of  the  symbols  of  phallicism,  and  the  Old  Testiment  literally 
teems  with  sex  and  discussion  of  the  same. 

The  Christian  church  ransacked  the  pagan  world  for  material 
from  which  to  construct  its  ritual,  and  for  the  student  familiar 
with  the  worship  of  Priapus  and  the  yoni,  it  is  easy  to  recognize 
certain  parts  of  the  ritual  and  identify  them  as  survivals  directly 
derived  from  the  temples  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  the  organs 
of  generation.  The  founders  of  the  Christian  church  were  far- 
seeing  men ; they  realized  that  it  would  be  a mistake  to  evolve 
a religion  which  took  no  account  of  sex  and  procreation,  and 
furthermore,  that  such  a mistake  would  be  hard  indeed  to  correct, 
once  it  had  been  made.  They  knew  that,  to  establish  a religion 
which  should  live,  they  must  recognize  the  sexual  act  between 
man  and  woman  as  a prime  necessity  to  the  very  existence  of  so- 
ciety and  the  church.  They  placed  the  control  of  marriage  in 
the  hands  of  the  clergy,  and  made  certain  fixed  rules  gov- 
erning the  mating  of  human  beings,  which,  if  disobeyed,  destroyed 
the  transgressor’s  chances  of  attaining  heaven  through  the  media- 
tion of  the  church.  So,  throughout  the  ages,  man  has  recognized 
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the  power  of  sex  and  sex -hunger,  and  builded  his  religious  ideals 
to  conform  to  them. 

According  to  some  ancient  writers,  nearly  all  of  the  gods  wor- 
shipped by  the  people  of  ages  long  by  belonged  to  the  female 
sex,  and  were  worshipped  as  mothers  of  creation  (Mutter  recht). 
After  the  dawn  of  the  patriarchal  age,  man,  because  of  his  con- 
ceit and  his  desire  to  render  himself  more  important  as  a factor 
in  controlling  the  actions  of  his  mate,  apropriated  the  gods  to 
himself,  and  changed  many  of  them  to  coincide  with  the  needs 
of  his  situation.  Among  these  we  may  place  those  who  were 
emblematic  of  virility.  Thus  Phallus  is  invoked  even  to  this 
day  by  the  Arabs  who  call  him  to  bear  witness  when  they  desire  to 
make  a solemn  oath ; and  the  peasants  of  Apulia  refer  to  this 
emblem  as  “The  Holy  Member”  (il  membrano  santo).  By  slow 
progression  it  was  elevated  until  it  became  a godhead  who  pre- 
sided alternately  over  marriage,  pregnancy,  fountains,  country 
pastimes,  the  preservation  of  fruits,  streams,  and  groves. 

“The  water  woos  the  soft  green  grass, 

And  the  green  grass  attracts  the  lover.” — Desmoutiers. 

Legislators  felt  the  need  of  consecrating  a worship  so  singu- 
larly favorable  to  the  development  of  population,  but  unfor- 
tunately these  same  law-makers,  like  those  of  the  present  day, 
were  more  interested  in  quantity  than  in  quality,  a fallacy  which 
must  be  overcome  if  civilization  is  to  progress  to  its  zenith. 
Advice  must  be  given  and  remedies  prescribed  which  will  permit 
only  the  child  of  quality  to  attain  to  parenthood. 

Within  the  oldest  temples  of  Egypt  were  sacred  apartments 
which  may  still  be  seen.  In  these  fanes  were  the  Holy  of  Holies, 
# and  in  the  past  ages,  none  could  obtain  access  thereto  except 

priests  and  priestesses  of  the  highest  order.  In  these  com- 
partments the  mysteries  of  birth  were  pictured,  together 
with  the  symbols  of  generation — emblems  of  procreation. 
Priests  and  priestesses  were  the  instructors  of  young  men  and 
women  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  sex.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
as  a result  of  this  broad  education  their  views  of  life  were  purified, 
and,  as  a consequence  of  their  early  training,  they  developed  into 
physical  and  intellectual  giants  and  gave  Egypt  the  wonderful 
civilization  she  once  enjoyed,  a civilization  mighty  in  its  propor- 
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tions.  This  statement  also  holds  true  of  Greece,  Rome,  and  of 
the  peoples  of  the  Orient. 

Dancing  formed  an  important  part  of  the  ceremonial  worship 
of  most  eastern  peoples.  Dancing  girls  were  attached  to  the  Egyp- 
tian temples  and  to  that  of  the  Jews.  David  also,  we  are  told, 
“danced  before  the  Lord  with  all  his  might.”  Every  temple  of 
any  importance  in  India  had  its  group  of  nautch  girls  in  attend- 
ance. These  women  were  generally  procured  when  quite  young, 
and  were  early  initiated  into  all  the  mysteries  of  their  profession. 
In  addition  to  dancing,  they  were  instructed  in  vocal  and  instru- 
mental music,  their  chief  employment  being  to  chant  the  sacred 
hyms  and  perform  nautches  before  the  god,  on  the  recurrence 
of  high  festivals.  But  this  was  by  no  means  the  only  service  re- 
quired of  them,  for,  in  addition  to  their  service  as  mistresses  of 
the  priests,  it  was  also  their  duty  to  prostitute  themselves  in  the 
courts  of  the  temples,  to  all  comers,  and  thus  raise  funds  for 
the  enrichment  of  the  shrine  to  which  they  belonged. 

As  they  were  invariably  women  of  great  personal  attraction, 
a charm  which  they  rendered  more  potent  still  by  all  the  seduc- 
tions of  dress,  jewels,  accomplishments,  and  art,  they  frequent- 
ly received  great  sums  in  return  for  their  favors,  and  still 
do,  as  they  have  been  known  to  receive  sums  varying  between 
fifty  and  two  hundred  rupees  for  a single  night.  Nor  is  this  very 
much  to  be  wondered  at,  as  they  comprise  among  their  number 
some  of  the  loveliest  women  in  all  the  world. 

The  Christian  boasts  that  the  cross  is  a Christian  symbol,  when 
in  fact,  it  is  one  of  the  oldest,  if  not  the  oldest  symbol  known  to 
man.  For  ages  the  cross  has  symbolized  the  phallus  and  its 
appendages.  The  Egyptians  used  the  cross  (tau)  and  it  is  to 
be  found  on  hundreds  of  monuments  all  over  Egypt  and  India 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  even  among  the  American  In- 
dians, the  Mexicans,  Aztecs,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Yucatan  and 
Peru. 

“Besides  the  Lingam,”  says  Davenport,  “the  Lingam  of  the 
Hindus,  the  phallus  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  Priapus  of  the  Ro- 
mans, the  cross,  although  generally  thought  to  be  exclusively  em- 
blematical of  eternal  life,  has  also  on  account  of  its  fancied  simil- 
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arity  to  the  membrum  virile,  been  considered  by  many  as  typical 
of  the  reproductive  powers  of  nature.  It  was  known  as  such 
to  the  Indians,  being  as  common  in  this  country  as  in  Egypt  or 
Europe.” 

And  to  the  same  purpose  the  Rev.  Mr.  Maurice  remarks: 

“Let  not  the  piety  of  the  Catholic  Christian  be  offended  at 
the  preceding  assertion  that  the  cross  was  one  of  the  most  usual 
symbols  among  the  hierogyphics  of  Egypt  and  India.  Equally 
honored  in  the  Gentile  and  Christian  world,  this  emblem  of  uni- 
versal nature,  of  that  world  to  whose  four  corners  its  diverging 
radii  pointed,  decorated  the  hands  of  most  of  the  sculptured  im- 
ages in  the  former  country  (Egypt)  and  the  latter  (India) 
stamped  its  form  upon  the  most  majestic  shrines  of  their  deities.” 

It  is  well  known  that  the  cross  was  regarded  by  the  ancient 
Egyptians  as  the  emblem  of  plenty. 

“One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these  symbols,”  says  Payne 
Knight,  “is  a cross  in  the  shape  of  a letter  T,  which  served  as 
the  emblem  of  creation  and  generation  before  the  church  adopted 
it  as  the  sign  of  salvation ; a lucky  coincidence  of  ideas  which 
without  doubt  facilitated  the  reception  of  it  among  the  faith- 
ful. 

“The  male  organs  of  generation  are  sometimes  represented 
by  signs  of  the  same  sort,  which  might  be  properly  called  symbols 
of  symbols.” 

The  famous  crux  ansata,  or  handled  cross,  which  may  be 
seen  all  over  Egypt  on  its  monuments  and  in  the  hands  of  its 
statues  is  nothing  more  than  the  symbolic  example  of  the  junc- 
tion of  the  sexes,  the  handle  representing  the  yoni,  or  female 
principle,  and  the  tau  or  cross,  the  male  organ. 

The  cross  was  just  as  much  a sex  symbol  as  was  the  obelisk  or 
pyramid,  both  of  which,  according  to  all  authorities,  symbolized 
the  human  genitals. 

In  Nashville,  Tenn.,  there  stands  an  old  Presbyterian  church 
whose  architectural  design  is  in  exact  accordance  with  the  de- 
signs of  pagan  temples  in  Egypt.  The  columns  which  support 
the  roof  of  the  portico  are  lotus  stems  with  the  bloom  at  the 
head.  One  approaches  the  church  by  climbing  a wide  stairway 
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of  stone  steps,  and  those  familiar  with  temples  dedicated  to 
pagan  gods,  unconsciously  look  for  altar  fires  on  either  side  of 
the  steps  and  for  priests  and  priestesses  in  the  garb  worn  by 
them  in  their  day,  swinging  censers,  while  one  listens  for  the  pat- 
ter of  the  sandaled  feet  of  worshippers  attending  the  sacred 
rites  of  the  temple. 

The  interior  of  the  church  is  even  more  startling  to  the  eye 
of  the  student,  for  there  he  sees  paganism,  minus  its  devotees,  in 
all  of  its  pristine  glory.  The  sacred  lotus  of  the  Nile,  the  scarab, 
the  hawk  of  Horus,  the  Sun  of  Thebes,  and  the  symbols  of  Isis 
and  Osiris  (all  of  these  are  sex  symbols)  are  painted  on  the  walls 
in  the  original  and  symbolic  coloring  used  by  the  Egyptians  ages 
ago.  The  likeness  of  the  phallus,  stenciled  on  the  wall,  is  not  hard 
for  the  trained  eye  to  find.  The  reproduction  of  a pagan  temple, 
presided  over  by  a Scotch  Presbyterian  minister,  proves  con- 
clusively to  my  mind,  that  while-  paganism  was  condemned  by 
Christians,  they  did  not  hestitate  to  borrow  from  pagans  the 
beautiful  designs  of  their  temples. 

The  church  steeple  is  a phallic  symbol  just  as  much  so  as 
is  the  obelisk,  and  in  the  construction  of  the  interior  of  the 
church  the  anatomy  of  the  female  genitalia  is  taken  into  account. 
When  one  enters  a church  he  does  so  through  a double  door 
(labia  majora),  then  he  finds  himself  in  the  vestibule  (vestibula). 
To  go  farther  he  must  pass  through  another  double  door  (labia 
minora)  ; when  he  reaches  the  interior  or  auditorium  (vagina)  he 
sees  ahead  of  him  the  altar  (womb)  and  on  each  side  of  the  altar 
may  be  observed  doors  which  lead  into  rooms  (Fallopian  tubes) 
wherein  the  candidate  for  baptism  comes  into  contact  with  the 
priest  or  preacher,  and  it  is  there  that  he  receives  the  seed  of 
regeneration ; he  comes  back  to  the  altar  and  is  baptized  (amniotic 
fluid)  and  leaves  the  church  a reborn  soul.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  Christ  is  called  the  bridegroom  of  the  church  and  the  church 
is  always  referred  to  as  the  bride,  and,  as  the  hope  of  all  mar- 
riage is  offspring,  man  loses  his  soul  but  to  find  it  again  in 
glorious  intercourse  with  spiritual  elements  which  cause  him 
to  desire  rebirth  in  Christ,  according  to  the  Christian  concep- 
tion of  salvation. 
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From  the  window  where  I am  sitting  one  can  see,  rising  out 
of  a grove  of  trees,  an  ancient  symbol  of  the  “God  of  Gardens.” 
It  is  an  obelisk  and  its  reflection  may  be  seen  in  a lovely  lagoon. 
The  ancients  themselves,  had  they  placed  it  there,  could  have 
done  no  better.  To  the  student  of  symbolism  its  position  is 
almost  uncanny.  This  obelisk  is  a monument  over  a grave  of 
someone  whose  family,  no  doubt,  when  they  had  it  erected,  knew 
nothing  of  its  most  ancient  significance. 

Graceland  cemetery  (Chicago)  is  particularly  full  of  monu- 
ments and  tombs  which  would  gladden  the  hearts  of  primitive 
worshippers  at  the  shrine  of  generation,  could  they  but  come  back 
from  out  the  past  and  view  the  handiwork  of  modern  makers 
of  monuments.  In  this  cemetery  one  sees  everywhere  the  lotus, 
the  sacred  lily  of  the  Nile,  formerly  adored  as  a phallic  emblem. 
The  cross  is  seen  on  every  hand,  and,  in  many  instances, 
where  the  family  of  the  deceased  had  means,  they  erected 
over  the  grave  the  ancient  so-called  Keltic  cross,  which,  aside 
from  symbolizing  the  male  generative  organ,  depicts  also  the 
pudenda  of  the  female  by  means  of  the  circle  which  is  a compon- 
ent part  thereof.  In  other  words,  this  cross  is  so  constructed 
that  it  symbolizes  the  union  of  the  sexes  to  those  familiar  with 
phallic  emblems. 

In  one  place,  in  this  beautiful  resting  place  of  the  dead,  hidden 
away  in  a mass  of  foliage  and  surrounded  by  trees,  is  erected  a 
single  circular  shaft  of  red  granite,  about  six  feet  in  height.  The 
artist  who  designed  this  monument  has  reproduced  a fair  likeness 
of  the  phallus,  even  to  its  red  color  and  to  emphasizing  the  glans. 

The  contour  of  the  ground  of  Graceland  cemetery,  with  the 
beautiful  grouping  of  the  shrubbery,  makes  it  a particularly  fit- 
place  wherein  to  erect  the  likeness  of  Priapus.  Truly  the  god 
of  the  garden  still  makes  his  silent  gesture  in  Chicago’s  aristo- 
cratic burial-ground. 

In  every  Christian  cemetery  are  to  found  phallic  symbols, 
though  the  ancient  significance  of  these  emblems  has  lofig  passed 
from  common  memory.  Christianity  still  tolerates  fetish  worship, 
but  phallic  worship  is  not,  in  the  strictest  sense,  fetish  worship. 
The  monument  is  merely  a fetish  erected  over  the  grave  of  one 
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departed,  to  keep  alive  in  the  minds  of  those  who  erected  it  the 
feelings  of  veneration  they  imagine  they  should  be  thought  to 
have  for  the  dead.  This  feeling  the  monument  symbolizes.  The 
primitive  savage,  with  all  his  crude  superstitions,  still  occupies 
a place  in  the  minds  of  present-day  members  of  society.  The 
mark  of  atavism  is  on  the  brow  of  every  man,  and  it  manifests 
its  presence  in  more  ways  than  one,  and  particularly  in  cases 
where  death  intervenes  in  the  family  or  in  that  of  friends.  There 
is  probably  no  one  who  has  not  had  a feeling  of  superstitious 
dread  come  over  him  in  the  presence  of  death.  The  human  grave- 
yard is,  in  fact,  like  the  graveyard  of  the  mind,  filled  with  ves- 
tiges of  things  which  have  gone  before,  arousing  an  apprecia- 
tion of  the  holy  ceremonies  of  the  past.  Funeral  services  and 
rites  are  relics  of  a day  when  the  symbol  represented  the  un- 
spoken word,  the  word  which,  if  spoken,  meant  disaster.  The 
ancients  still  used  symbols  to  express  their  feelings,  and  the  most 
natural  symbol  for  them  to  produce  was  one  which  represented 
for  them  the  most  sacred  of  tangible  things.  The  act  of  repro- 
duction, with  its  pleasurable  sensations,  combined  with  what 
resulted  therefrom — offspring — caused  primitive  man  to  seek  to 
perpetuate,  in  a form  which  might  be  viewed  by  all  men,  that 
which  to  him  apeared  the  most  wonderful. 

To  my  mind,  the  worship  of  the  generative  principle  in  nature 
represents  they  very  acme  of  religion,  and  to  symbolize  in  design 
the  holiest,  and  certainly  the  most  sacred,  possessions  of  men  and 
women  was  the  most  natural  thing  that  could  have  been  done 
by  them.  Had  they  failed  of  homage  before  the  shrine  of  nature, 
they  would  have  been  guilty  of  the  basest  sacrilege. 

Cardinal  di  Medici  remarked  that  there  was  no  religion  be- 
low the  navel.  It  is  easy  to  differ  with  him  because,  without 
the  procreative  act,  with  its  rapturous  sensations  and  results, 
man  would  have  become  decadent  and  devoid  of  the  higher 
spiritual  elements  he  now  possesses,  which  give  him  the  power  to 
love.  Had  there  been  no  separation  of  the  sexes  man  would 
have  worshipped  no  god  unless  it  had  been  the  God  of  Fear. 

Most  religion,  and  all  expression  of  spiritual  idealism,  as  it 
relates  to  society,  primarily  got  its  start  from  the  sexual  embrace. 
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Without  sexuality  the  world  would  have  been  cold  and  passion- 
less and  man  would  have  felt  no  need  for  the  exaltation  of  re- 
ligion. Love,  poetry,  art,  and  music  would  have  probably  re- 
mained unknown. 

Religious  zealots  have,  for  two  thousand  years,  taught  that 
woman  was  an  unclean  creature  without  a soul,  and  during  the 
Dark  Ages  she  was  regarded  as  nothing  but  a receptacle  to  hold 
the  spermatozoa  of  the  male  until  it  reached  the  period  of  par- 
turition. The  male  abrogated  unto  himself  the  idea  that  the  child, 
in  its  entirety,  came  from  his  body,  and  that  the  womb  of  the 
woman  was  nothing  more  than  the  nest  wherein  it  attained  its 
growth. 

Colonel  Fanin,  in  his  “Royal  Museum  at  Naples:  Cabinet 
Secret,”  wisely  says: 

“The  recollection  of  the  past  is  the  delight  and  consolation  of 
old  age.  In  all  times,  the  generation  about  to  die  out  has  de- 
claimed against  the  morals  of  the  rising  generation.  This  con- 
cordance of  opinion,  having  been  transmitted  from  century  to 
century,  it  might  be  expected  that,  as  we  go  back  toward  the 
epoch  of  the  Creator,  we  should  come  to  a Golden  Age  of  virtue 
and  purity.  By  the  same  reasoning,  we  should,  as  we  pass  on  in 
fancy  to  the  series  of  centuries  to  come,  reach  an  epoch  of  such 
depravity  that  no  mind  might  well  conceive  all  its  enormity.  But 
let  us  reassure  ourselves;  this  is  only  the  sport  of  an  uneasy 
imagination,  a weakness  incidental  to  humanity.  Civilization,  far 
from  corrupting  manners,  tends  rather  to  modify  them.  While 
there  was  yet  in  the  world  but  one  man  and  one  woman,  there 
existed  between  them  a partnership  in  guilt.  While  there  were 
yet  only  three  men,  there  was  already  a hoary  perjurer,  a fratri- 
cide, an  innocent  victim.” 

Volney,  in  his  Ruins  of  Empire,  gives  expression  to  this  bit 
of  wisdom : 

“Are  you  inclined  to  think  that  our  race  is  forever  deteriorat- 
ing? Beware  of  the  illusion  and  the  paradoxes  of  the  misanthro- 
pist. Man,  discontented  with  the  present,  imagines  a deceitful 
perfection  in  the  past,  which  is  only  the  mask  of  his  own  dis- 
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comfort.  He  extols  the  dead  out  of  hatred  for  the  living;  he 
beats  the  children  with  the  bones  of  their  fathers.” 

Too  many  in  society  are  given  to  condemning  the  morals  of 
the  present  generation  when,  if  they  would  turn  the  mirror  of 
introspection  squarely  upon  themselves,  they  would  find  little  dif- 
ference between  their  actions  when  the  vigor  of  youth  was  upon 
them  and  the  actions  of  those  whose  virility  cannot  for  the 
present  be  questioned.  Yet  they  complain  of  them.  Before 
Christianity  became  a fact  and  professed  to  reveal  to  the  world 
great  civilizing  secrets,  men  worshipped  those  material  objects 
which  acted  most  directly  on  their  senses. 

"It  may  even  be  supposed,”  says  Col.  Fanin,  “that  a very 
long  time  before  the  Christian  era,  there  was  no  other  worship 
than  that  of  symbols.  The  Divinity  who  presided  over  the  repro- 
duction of  the  human  species,  the  miracle  of  all  epochs,  de- 
served the  purest  homage.  That  vague  desire  which  precedes 
the  union  of  two  lovers,  the  burning  pleasure  which  marks  its 
accomplishmnt,  the  soft  languor  which  follows,  all  receive  a name, 
a soul,  and  Love  was  hailed  as  king  of  Heaven  by  the  acclamation 
of  the  world.” 

Davenport  accredits  Antwerp  with  being  the  Lampsacus  (the 
place  where  the  phallic  cult  is  supposed  to  have  originated)  of 
Belgium,  and  says  that  Priapus  was  the  tutelary  god  of  that 
city.  He  further  remarks  that  Ters  was  the  name  given  to  him 
by  the  inhabitants,  who  held  this  divinity  in  the  greatest  venera- 
tion. Females  were  accustomed  to  invoke  him  on  the  most  trivial 
occasions,  a custom  which,  Goropis  informs  us,  continued  as 
late  as  the  16th  century.  So  inveterate  was  this  superstition  in 
Antwerp  that  Davenport  credits  Godfrey  de  Bouillon,  marquis  of 
that  city  and  illustrious  leader  of  the  first  crusade,  with  being 
the  one  who,  that  the  phallistic  ritual  might  be  replaced  by  the 
ceremonies  of  the  Christian  Church,  sent  to  Antwerp  from  Jerus- 
alem, as  a present  of  inestimable  value,  the  foreskin  of  Jesus 
Christ.  This  precious  relic,  however,  found  but  little  favor  with 
the  Belgian  ladies,  and  utterly  failed  to  supercede  their  beloved 
Fascinum. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  those  reading  this  essay  to  know  that 
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the  number  of  foreskins  of  the  Saviour  reputed  to  be  still  extant 
are  said  by  Davenport  to  be  twelve  in  number.  One  was  in  the 
possession  of  the  monks  of  Coulumbs,  another  at  the  Abbey  of 
Charroux,  a third  at  Hildersheim,  in  Germany,  a fourth  in  the 
church  of  St.  John  de  Lateran,  at  Rome,  a fifth  at  Antwerp,  a 
sixth  at  Pur-en-Valay,  in  the  church  of  Notre  Dame,  and  so  on. 
Further  mention  of  the  Holy  Prepuce  has  been  made  in  another 
connection. 

A learned  English  antiquary  says  that  “it  is  a singular  fact 
that  in  Ireland  it  was  the  female  organ  which  was  shown  in  this 
position  of  protection  from  the  churches,  and  the  elaborate  though 
rude  manner  in  which  these  figures  were  sculptured,  shows  that 
they  were  considered  as  objects  of  great  importance.  They  rep- 
resented a female  exposing  herself  to  view  in  the  most  unequivo- 
cal manner  and  are  carved  on  a block  which  appears  to  have 
served  as  the  keystone  to  the  arch  of  the  church,  where  they  were 
presented  to  the  gaze  of  all  who  entered.  They  appear  to  have 
been  found  principally  in  the  very  old  churches,  and  have  been 
mostly  taken  down,  so  that  they  are  only  found  among  the  ruins. 
People  have  given  the  name  of  Shela-na-gig  to  them,  which 
we  are  told,  means  in  Irish,  Julia  the  Giddy,  and  is  simply 
a term  for  an  immodest  woman ; but  it  is  well  understood  that 
they  were  intended  as  protecting  charms  against  the  fascination 
of  the  evil  eye.” 

To  show  how  the  influence  of  the  Priapic  cult  permeated  the 
fabric  of  Christianity,  this  antiquary  offers  the  following  evidence, 
for  it  has  often  happened  that  avarice  and  superstition  have  con- 
tinued these  symbolical  representations  for  ages  after  their  origin- 
al meaning  has  been  lost  and  forgotten,  when  they  must  of  course 
appear  nonsensical  and  ridiculous,  if  not  impious  and  extrava- 
gant : 

“The  practice  of  placing  the  figure  of  a phailus  on  the  walls 
of  buildings,  derived  from  the  Romans,  prevailed  also  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  the  buildings  especially  placed  under  the  in- 
fluence of  this  symbol  were  churches.  It  was  believed  to  be  a 
protection  against  enchantments  of  all  kinds,  enchantments  of 
which  the  people  in  those  times  lived  in  constant  terror.  This 
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protection  extended  over  the  place  and  over  those  who  frequented 
it,  provided  they  cast  a confiding  look  upon  the  image.  Such 
images  were  usually  seen  upon  the  portals,  as  on  the  cathedral 
church  of  Toulouse,  on  more  than  one  church  in  Bordeaux,  and 
on  various  other  churches  in  France,  but,  at  the  time  of  the 
Revolution,  they  were  often  destroyed  as  marks  only  of  the  de- 
pravity of  the  clergy.” 

The  same  authority  remarks  further,  in  the  same  connection : 

“A  Christian  saint  exercised  some  of  the  qualities  thus  de- 
puted to  Priapus.  The  image  of  St.  Nicholas  was  usually  paint- 
ed in  a conspicuous  position  in  the  church,  for  it  was  believed 
that  whoever  had  looked  upon  it  was  protected  against  enchant- 
ments, and  especially  against  that  great  object  of  popular  terror, 
the  evil  eye  during  the  rest  of  the  day.” 

And  again: 

“The  figure  of  the  female  organ,  as  well  as  the  male,  appears  to 
have  been  employed  during  the  Middle  Ages  in  western  Europe 
far  more  generally  than  we  might  suppose.  It  was  placed  upon 
a building  as  a talisman  against  evil  influence,  and  especially 
against  witchcraft  and  the  evil  eye,  and  it  was  used  for  this  pur- 
pose in  many  parts  of  the  world.  It  was  the  universal  practise 
among  the  Arabs  of  Northern  Africa  to  stick  up  over  the  door 
of  the  house  or  tent,  or  put  up,  nailed  on  a board,  or  in  some 
other  way,  the  generative  organ  of  a cow,  mare,  or  female  camel, 
as  a talisman  to  avert  the  influence  of  the  evil  eye.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  the  figure  of  this  member  was  far  more  liable  to 
degradation  in  form  than  that  of  the  male,  because,  in  the 
hands  of  the  rude  draftsmen,  it  was  much  less  easy  to  de- 
lineate in  an  intelligible  form,  and  hence  it  soon  assumed  shapes 
which,  though  intended  to  represent  it,  might  rather  be  called 
symbolic  of  it,  though  no  symbolism  was  intended.  Thus  the 
figure  of  the  female  organ  easily  assumed  the  rude  form  of  a 
horseshoe,  and  as  the  original  meaning  was  forgotten  would  be 
readily  taken  for  that  object,  and  a real  horseshoe  nailed  up  for 
the  same  purpose.  In  this  way  originated,  apparently  from  the 
popular  worship  of  the  generative  powers,  the  vulgar  practice 
of  nailing  a horseshoe  upon  buildings  to  protect  them  and  all 
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they  contain  against  the  power  of  witchcraft,  a practice  which 
continues  to  exist  even  to  the  present  day.  Other  marks  are 
found  sometimes  among  the  architectural  ornaments,  such  as 
certain  triangles  and  triple  loops  which  are  perhaps  typical  forms 
of  the  same  object.” 

The  same  authority  speaks  of  a collection  of  phallic  objects 
in  Paris,  which  M.  Forgeas  collected;  medaeval  phallic  amulets. 
They  are  small  leaden  tokens,  bearing  on  the  obverse  the  figure 
of  the  male  or  female  organ,  and  on  the  reverse,  a cross  : a curious 
intimation  of  the  adoption  of  the  worship  of  the  generative 
powers  among  Christians. 

“Antiquity,”  he  remarks,  in  reference  to  Priapus,  “had  made 
Priapus  a god,  the  Middle  Ages  raised  him  into  a saint,  and 
that  under  several  names.  In  the  South  of  France,  Provence, 
Languedoc,  and  the  Lyonnaise,  he  was  worshipped  under  the  title 
of  St.  Foutin.  (Fie  states  that  the  account  of  these  phallic  saints 
is  taken  mostly  from  the  works  of  Dulaure.)  This  name  is  said 
to  be  a mere  corruption  of  Fotinus  or  Photinus,  the  first  bishop 
of  Lyons,  to  whom,  perhaps  through  having  given  a vulgar  in- 
terpretation to  the  name,  people  had  transferred  the  distinguish- 
ing attribute  of  Priapus.  This  was  a large  phallus  of  wood.  It 
was  an  object  of  reverence  to  women,  especially  to  those  who 
were  barren.  They  scraped  this  wooden  member,  and,  having 
steeped  the  scrapings  in  water,  they  drank  the  decoction  as  a 
specific  for  barrenness  or  administered  it  to  their  husbands  in  the 
belief  that  it  would  make  them  vigorous.  The  worship  of  this 
saint  as  it  was  practised  in  various  places  in  France  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  16th  century,  is  described  in  that  singular  book 
‘The  Confession  of  De  Sancy.’  We  there  learned  that  at  Versailles 
in  Provence,  waxen  images  of  the  members  of  both  sexes  were 
offered  to  St.  Foutin  and  suspended  from  the  ceiling  of  his 
chapel,  and  the  writer  remarks  that,  as  the  ceiling  was  covered 
with  them,  the  wind,  in  blowing  them  about,  produced  an  effect 
that  was  calculated  to  disturb  very  much  the  devotions  of  the 
worshippers.  We  need  scarcely  remark  that  this  was  also  the 
worship  at  Isernia,  in  the  Kingdom  of  Naples.” 

At  Embrun,  in  the  department  of  the  Upper  Alps,  the  phallus 
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of  St.  Foutin  was  worshipped  in  a different  form.  The  women 
poured  a libation  of  wine  upon  the  head  of  the  phallus ; this 
was  collected  in  a vessel  in  which  it  remained  until  it  had  be- 
come sour.  It  was  then  called  “sainte  vinaigre”  and  the  women 
employed  it  for  a purpose  which  is  only  obscurely  hinted  at. 
When,  in  1585,  the  Protestants  took  Embrun,  they  found  this 
phallus  laid  up  carefully  among  the  relics  in  the  principal  church, 
its  head  red  with  the  wine  that  had  been  poured  upon  it. 

A much  larger  phallus  of  wood,  covered  with  leather,  was  an 
object  of  worship  in  the  church  of  St.  Eutropius  at  Orange, 
but  it  was  seized  by  the  Protestants  and  burned  publicly  in  1562. 

St.  Foutin  was  similarly  an  object  of  worship  at  Porigny, 
at  Cives  in  the  diocese  of  Viviers,  at  Vendre  in  the  Bourbonnaise, 
at  Auxerre,  at  Puy-en-Vlay,  in  the  convent  of  Girouet  near  Sam- 
pigny,  and  other  places. 

At  a distance  of  about  four  leagues  from  Auvergne  there  was 
an  isolated  rock  which  presented  the  form  of  an  immense  phal- 
lus, and  which  was  popularly  called  St.  Foutin.  Similar  phallic 
saints  were  worshipped  under  the  names  of  St.  Guerlichon,  at 
Bourg  Dieu  in  the  diocese  of  Bourges,  of  St.  Giles  in  the  Co- 
tentine  in  Brittany,  of  St.  Rene  in  Anjou,  of  St.  Regnand  in  Bur- 
gundy, of  St.  Amand,  and  above  all,  of  St.  Guignole,  near  Brest 
and  at  the  village  of  La  Chatellette  in  Berrie. 

Many  of  these  were  in  existence  and  their  worship  in  full 
practice  in  the  18th  century.  In  some  of  them  the  wooden 
phallus  is  described  as  having  been  much  worn  down  by  the 
continual  process  of  scraping,  while  in  others,  the  loss  sustained 
by  these  abrasions  was  always  restored  by  a miracle : the  modus 
operandi  being  as  follows:  the  phallus  consisted  of  a long  staff  of 
wood  passed  through  a hole  in  the  middle  of  the  body,  and  as  the 
phallic  end  to  the  front  grew  shorter,  a blow  of  a mallet  from 
behind  thrust  it  forward  so  that  it  was  restored  to  its  original 
length  and  majesty. 

The  following  letter  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Bart.,  quoted  by 
Richard  Payne  Knight,  in  1786,  is  to  be  found  in  the  British 
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Museum.  It  adduces  some  interesting  facts  relative  to  a most 
curious  custom  which  obtained  in  Isernia  in  the  Kingdom  of 
Naples  as  follows: 

Naples,  Dec.  30,  1781. 

Sir: 

Having  last  year  made  a curious  discovery  that  in  a Province 
of  this  Kingdom,  and  not  fifty  miles  from  its  capital,  a sort 
of  devotion  is  still  paid  to  Priapus,  the  obscene  divinity  of  the 
ancients  ( though  under  another  denomination) , 1 thought  it  a 
circumstance  worth  recording ; particularly  as  it  offers  a fresh 
proof  of  the  similitude  of  the  Popish  and  Pagan  religion,  so  well 
observed  by  Dr.  Middleton,  in  his  celebrated  letter  from  Rome; 
and  therefore  I mean  to  deposit  the  authentic  proofs  (a 
specimen  of  each  of  the  ex-voti,  of  wax,  with  the  original  letter 
from  Isernia  may  be  seen  in  the  British  Museum ) of  this  assertion 
in  the  British  Museum,  when  a proper  opportunity  shall  offer. 
In  the  meantime,  I send  you  the  following  account,  which,  I 
flatter  myself,  zvill  amuse  you  for  the  present,  and  may  in  future 
serve  to  illustrate  these  proofs. 

I had  long  ago  discovered  that  the  women  and  children  of  the 
lower  class  at  Naples  and  in  its  neighborhood,  frequently  wore, 
as  an  ornament  of  dress,  a sort  of  amulet  ( which  they  imagine 
to  be  a preservative  from  the  mal  occhii,  evil  eye,  or  enchantment) 
exactly'  similar  to  those  which  were  worn  by  the  ancient  inhabi- 
tants of  this  country  for  the  very  same  purpose,  as  likewise  for 
their  supposed  invigorating  influence ; and  all  of  which  have  evi- 
dently a relation  to  the  Cult  of  Priapus. 

Struck  with  this  conformity  in  modern  and  ancient  supersti- 
tion, I made  a collection  of  both  ancient  and  modern  amulets 
of  this  sort,  and  placed  them  together  in  the  British  Museum, 
where  they  remain.  The  modern  amulet  most  in  vogue  repre- 
sents a hand  clenched,  with  the  point  of  the  thumb  thrust  between 
the  index  and  middle  finger;  the  next  is  a shell,  and  the  third 
is  a half -moon.  These  amidets  ( except  the  shell,  which  is  usually 
zoom  in  its  natural  state)  are  most  commonly  made  of  silver,  but 
sometimes  of  ivory,  coral,  amber,  crystal,  or  some  curious  gem 
or  pebble.  We  have  proof  that  the  hand  above  described  has 
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a connection  with  Priapus  in  a most  elegant  small  idol  of  that 
divinity,  in  bronze,  now  in  the  Royal  Museum  of  Portici,  and 
which  was  found  in  the  ruins  of  Herculaneum.  It  has  an  enor- 
mous phallus,  and,  with  an  arch  look  and  gesture,  stretches  out 
its  right  hand  in  the  form  above  mentioned.  This  was  probably 
an  emblem  of  consummation,  and  as  a further  proof  of  it,  the 
amulet  which  occurs  most  frequently  amongst  those  of  the  an- 
cients ( next  to  that  which  represents  the  simple  Priapus) , is  such 
a hand  united  with  the  phallus;  of  which  you  may  see  several 
examples  in  my  collection  in  the  British  Museum. 

One  in  particular  I recollect,  has  also  the  half-moon  joined 
to  the  hand  and  phallus,  which  half-moon  is  supposed  to  have 
an  allusion  to  the  female  Menses.  The  shell,  or  concha  veneris, 
is  evidently  an  emblem  of  the  female  part  of  generation.  It  is 
very  natural  then  to  suppose  that  the  amulets  representing  the 
phallus  alone,  so  visibly  indecent  may  have  been  long  out  of  use 
in  this  civilised  capital;  but  I have  been  assured  that  it  is  but 
very  lately  that  the  priests  have  put  an  end  to  the  wearing  of 
such  amulets  in  Calabria,  and  other  far  provinces  of  this  kingdom. 

A new  road  having  been  made  last  year  from  this  capital 
to  the  province  of  Abrusso,  passing  through  the  city  of  Isernia, 
( anciently  belonging  to  the  Samnites,  and  very  populous ) a per- 
son of  a liberal  education,  employed  in  that  work,  chanced  to  be 
at  Isernia  just  at  the  time  of  the  celebration  of  the  feast  of  the 
modern  Priapus,  St.  Cosmo;  and,  having  been  struck  with  the 
singularity  of  the  ceremony,  so  very  similar  to  that  which  attended 
the  ancient  cult  of  the  God  of  Gardens,  and  knowing  my  taste 
for  antiquities,  told  me  of  it.  Prom  this  gentleman’s  report,  and 
from  what  I learned  on  the  spot  from  the  Governor  of  Isernia 
himself,  having  gone  to  that  city  on  purpose,  in  the  month  of 
February  last,  I have  drawn  up  the  following  account,  which  1 
have  reason  to  believe  is  strictly  true.  I did  intend  to  have  been 
present  at  the  feast  of  St.  Cosmo  this  year,  but  the  indecency  of 
this  ceremony  having  probably  transpired,  from  the  country’s 
having  been  more  frequented  since  the  new  road  zvas  made,  orders 
have  been  given  that  the  Great  Toe  ( the  modern  Priapi  were  so- 
called  at  Isernia)  of  the  saint  should  no  longer  be  exposed. 
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The  following  is  the  account  of  the  fete  of  St.  Cosmo  and 
Damiano,  as  it  actually  was  celebrated  at  Isernia,  on  the  confines 
of  Abruszo,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  so  late  as  the  year  of 
our  Lord  1780. 

On  the  27tli  of  September,  at  Isernia,  one  of  the  most  ancient 
cities  of  the  Kingdom  of  Naples,  situated  in  the  province  called 
the  Contado  di  Molese,  and  adjoining  Abruzso,  an  annual  fair 
was  held,  which  lasted  three  days.  The  situation  of  this  fair 
is  on  rising  ground,  between  tivo  rivers,  about  half  a mile  from 
the  toivn  of  Isernia.  In  the  most  elevated  part  there  is  an  an- 
cient church  with  a vestibule.  The  architecture  is  of  the  style 
of  the  lower  ages;  and  it  is  said  to  have  been  a church  and  con- 
vent belonging  to  the  Benedictine  Monks  in  the  time  of  their  pov- 
erty. This  church  is  dedicated  to  Saints  Cosmo  and  Damiano. 
On  one  of  the  days  of  the  fair,  the  relics  of  the  saints  are  ex- 
posed and  afterwards  carried  in  procession  from  the  cathedral 
of  the  city  to  this  church,  attended  by  a prodigious  concourse  of 
people.  In  the  city,  and  at  the  fair,  ex-voti  of  wax,  representing 
the  male  parts  of  generation,  of  various  dimensions,  some  even 
of  the  length  of  a palm,  are  publicly  offered  for  sale,  and  to  all 
comers. 

There  are  also  waxen  vows  that  represent  other  parts  of  the 
body  mixed  with  them;  but  of  those  there  are  few  in  comparison 
with  the  number  of  Priapi.  The  devout  distributors  of  these 
vows  carry  a basket  full  of  them  in  one  hand,  and  hold  a plate 
in  the  other,  to  receive  the  money  crying  aloud:  “ St  Cosmo  and 
Damiano.” 

If  you  ask  the  price  of  one,  the  answer  is  “pin  ci  metti,  piu 
merito”  ( the  more  you  give,  the  more  the  merit.)  In  the  vesti- 
bule are  two  tables,  at  each  of  which  one  of  the  canons  of  the 
church  presides,  thus  crying  out:  “Qui  ci  riceveno  le  Misse  e 
Litanie”  ( here  masses  and  litanies  are  received),  and  the  other: 
“Qui  ci  riceveno  li  V oti”  ( here  the  vozvs  are  received). 

The  price  of  a mass  is  fifteen  Neapolitan  grains,  and  of  a 
litany  five  grains.  On  each  table  is  a large  basin  for  the  reception 
of  the  different  offerings.  The  vows  are  chiefly  presented  by 
the  female  sex;  and  they  are  seldom  such  as  represent  legs,  arms, 
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and  the  like,  hut  most  commonly  the  male  parts  of  generation. 
The  person  who  attended  this  fete  in  the  year  1780  and  who  gave 
me  this  account  ( the  authenticity  of  every  article  of  which  has 
since  been  confirmed  to  me  by  the  Governor  of  Isernia ) told  me 
also,  that  he  heard  a woman  say,  at  the  time  she  presented  a vozu, 
like  that  which  is  represented  (a  figure  of  the  male  organ  of  gen- 
eration in  that  state  of  tension  and  rigidity  which  it  assumes 
when  about  to  discharge  its  functions ) “Santo  Cosimo  benedette, 
cosi  voglio,”  ( Blessed  St.  Cosmo  let  it  be  like  this),  and  another 
“St.  Cosimo,  a te  mi  raccomendo”  (St.  Cosmo,  I recom- 
mend myself  to  you);  and  a third,  “St.  Cosimo,  ti  rin- 
grazio”  (St.  Cosmo,  I thank  thee).  The  vow  is  never  presented 
without  being  accompanied  by  a piece  of  money,  and  is  always 
kissed  by  the  devotee  at  the  moment  of  presentation. 

At  the  great  altar  in  the  church  another  canon  attends  to 
give  the  holy  unction,  with  the  oil  of  S.  Cosmo:  (the  cure  of  dis- 
eases by  oil  is  likewise  of  ancient  date;  for  Tertullian  tells  us 
that  a Christian,  called  Proculus,  cured  the  Emperor  Severus  of 
a certain  distemper  by  the  use  of  oil,  for  which  service  the  Em- 
peror kept  Proculus  as  long  as  he  lived  in  his  palace)  which  is 
prepared  by  the  same  receipt  as  that  of  the  Roman  Ritual,  with 
the  addition  only  of  the  prayers  of  the  holy  martyrs,  Saints  Cos- 
mus  and  Damianus.  Those  zvlio  have  an  infirmity  in  any  of  their 
members  present  themselves  at  the  great  altar  and  uncover  the 
member  affected  (not  even  excepting  that  which  is  most  fre- 
quently represented  by  the  ex-voti)  and  the  reverend  canon 
anoints  it,  saying:  “ pet*  intercessionum  beati  Cosmi,  liberet  te  ab 
omni  malo,  amen” ; (through  the  intercession  of  the  blessed  Cos- 
mo, may  this  free  thee  from  all  sickness,  amen.) 

The  ceremony  is  finished  when  the  canons  of  the  church  di- 
vide the  spoils,  both  money  and  wax,  which  must  amount  to 
considerable,  as  the  concourse  at  this  fete  is  said  to  be  prodigious- 
ly numerous. 

The  oil  of  St.  Cosmo  is  in  high  repute  for  its  invigorating 
quality,  when  the  loins,  and  the  parts  adjacent  are  anointed  with 
it.  No  less  than  1,1+00  flasks  of  that  oil  zvere  either  expended  at 
the  altar  in  unctions,  or  charitably  distributed  during  this  fete 
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in  the  year  1780,  and  as  it  is  usual  for  everyone,  who  either,  makes 
use  of  the  oil  at  the  altar,  or  carries  off  a flask  of  it,  to  leave 
an  alms  for  St.  Cosmo,  the  ceremony  of  the  oil  becomes  likewise 
a very  lucrative  one  to  the  canons  of  the  church. 

1 am,  Sir,  with  great  truth  and  regard, 

Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

William  Hamilton. 

Edward  Sellon,  in  his  annotations  of  the  Sacred  Writings  of 
the  Hindus,  says : 

“In  the  opinion  of  those  who  compiled  the  Puranas,  Phallus 
was  first  publicly  worshipped  by  the  name  of  Basewarra-Linga, 
on  the  banks  of  Cumudoati,  or  Euphrates ; and  the  Jews,  accord- 
ing to  Rabbi  Asha,  seem  to  have  had  some  such  ideas,  as  may 
be  collected  from  what  is  said  regarding  the  different  earths 
which  formed  the  body  of  Adam.” 

If  reference  be  made  to  chapter  4,  Vol.  Ill  of  “Lewis’  Ori- 
gines  Hebraae,”  much  curious  information  will  be  found  regard- 
ing the  “Idolatry  of  the  Hebrews,”  which  not  only  plainly  shows 
that  they  adored  Phallus,  but  goes  far  to  confirm  the  hypothesis 
that  the  object  of  veneration  in  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  was 
the  emblem  itself,  or  a type  of  it. 

At  page  23,  Vol.  Ill,  we  read  that  “the  most  ancient  monu- 
ments of  idolatry  among  the  Gentiles  were  consecrated  pillars 
(lingam)  or  columns,  which  the  Hebrews  were  forbidden  to 
erect  as  objects  of  divine  homage  and  adoration.” 

Yet  he  adds : “this  practice  is  conceived  to  arise  from  an 

imitation  of  Jacob,  who  took  a stone  and  set  it  up,”  an  so  on. 

Again,  “this  stone  was  held  in  great  veneration  in  future 
times  by  the  Jews  and  removed  to  Jerusalem.”  They  were  ac- 
customed “to  anoint  this  stone,  and  from  the  word  Bethel,  the 
place  where  the  pillar  was  erected,  came  the  word  Baetvlia  among 
the  heathen,  which  signified  rude  stones  which  they  worshipped 
either  as  symbols  of  divinity  or  as  true  gods  animated  by  some 
heavenly  power.” 

Indeed  it  would  not  seem  improbable  that  the  erection  of  the 
“Pillar  of  Jacob”  actually  gave  rise  to  the  worship  of  Phallus 
among  some  of  the  pagan  peoples. 
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“For,”  says  Lewis,  “the  learned  Bochart  asserts  that  the 
Phoenicians  (at  least  as  the  Jews  think)  first  worshipped  this 
very  stone  which  Jacob  anointed  and  afterwards  consecrated 
others.” 

It  is  to  little  purpose  that  we  are  reminded  that  the  Jews 
were  forbidden  by  their  law  to  “make  unto  themselves  any  graven 
image,”  for,  as  Lewis  shows,  there  may  be  exceptions  to  this,  as 
to  every  general  rule. 

“Notwithstanding,”  says  he,  “the  severity  of  the  law  against 
the  making  of  images,  yet,  as  Justin  Martyr  observes  in  his 
book  against  Trypho,  it  must  be  somewhat  mysterious  that  God 
in  the  case  of  the  Brazen  Serpent  should  command  an  image 
to  be  made,  for  which,  he  says,  one  of  the  Jews  confessed  he  never 
could  hear  a reason  from  any  of  their  doctors.” 

The  brazen  serpent  continued  to  be  worshipped  by  the  Jews, 
and  they  offered  incense  to  that  idol  until  the  time  of  Hezekiah, 
for  it  was  written  in  the  Law  of  Moses  “whosoever  looks  upon 
it  shall  live,”  and  they  fancied  they  might  obtain  blessings  by 
its  mediation,  and  therefore  thought  it  worthy  of  worship. 

“The  pious  Hezekiah,”  says  our  learned  Dr.  Jackson,  “was 
moved  with  the  greater  indignation  against  the  worship  of  this 
image,  because  in  truth  it  never  was  a type  of  our  Saviour,  but 
a figure  of  his  grand  enemy.” 

Then  we  find  the  Jews  relapsing  into  idolatry  by  the  adora- 
tion of  the  Golden  Calf,  an  emblem  which  was  set  up  not  by  a 
few  schismatics,  but  by  the  entire  people,  with  Aaron  at  their  head. 
This  survival  was  doubtless  a relic  of  what  they  had  seen  in 
Egypt,  in  the  worship  of  Apis  and  Mnevis.  Then  we  see  the 
Golden  Calves  erected  by  Jeroboam  at  both  Dan  and  Bethel. 

With  the  passage  of  years  comes  the  worship  of  Gideon’s 
Ephod,  a symbol  made  from  the  spoils  of  the  Midianites.  Af- 
ter Gideon’s  death  it  became  an  object  of  idolatry.  We  have 
also  Micah’s  images  and  teraphim,  and  the  Samaritan  temple 
on  Mount  Gerizim.  The  Jews  accuse  the  Samaritans  of  two  in- 
stances of  idolatry  committed  at  this  place : firstly,  they  are  said 

to  have  worshipped  the  image  of  a dove,  and  secondly,  they  were 
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credited  with  having  paid  divine  adoration  to  certain  teraphim  or 
idol  gods  that  were  hidden  under  the  mountain. 

We  learn  from  St.  Jerome  (who  had  it  from  the  traditions  of 
the  ancient  Jews,  and  it  is  also  stated  in  Numbers  xxv,  1-2,  and 
xxiii,  28,  and  in  numerous  other  passages  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment), that  the  Jews  adored  Baal  Phegor  (Baal  Peor),  the  Pria- 
pus  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans. 

“It  was,”  says  the  saint,  “worshipped  principally  by  women, 
and  especially  by  women  desirous  of  offspring,  or  because  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  attribute  which  we  in  our  day  see  illustrated  in 
Priapus.” 

“The  adoration,”  remarks  Maimonides,  “made  to  this  idol 
called  Peor,  was  effectuated  by  exposing  the  mons  veneris  be- 
fore it.” 

Chemosh  (probably  the  same  as  Baal  Peor)  also  received  the 
homage  of  the  Jews,  as  did  Milcom,  Molech,  Baal  Berith  (Cy- 
bele),  and  numerous  others. 

It  is  not  therefore  difficult  to  see  that  the  Jews  fell  into  idol- 
atry, and  idolatry  of  a phallic  type,  consequently  there  will  be 
nothing  so  very  startling  in  the  supposition  that  the  Ark  of  the 
Covenant  contained  a phallus.  We  have  seen  that  the  stone  of 
Jacob  was  held  in  peculiar  veneration,  that  it  was  worshipped 
and  anointed,  and  we  know  from  the  Jewish  records  that  the 
Ark  was  supposed  to  contain  a table  of  stone. 

In  Gregorie’s  Works,  pp.  120-1  is  a passage  to  the  effect 
that  “Noah  daily  prayed  in  the  Ark”  before  the  body  of  Adam, 
i.  e.,  before  the  phallus,  Adam  being  the  primitive  phallus,  the 
great  procreator  of  the  human  race. 

This  body  of  Adam  was  embalmed  and  transmitted  from 
father  to  son,  till  at  last  it  was  delivered  up  by  Lamech  into  the 
hands  of  Noah.  Again,  “The  middle  of  the  Ark  was  the  place 
of  prayer,  and  made  holy  by  the  presence  of  Adam’s  body.”  “And 
as  soon  as  ever  the  day  began  to  break,  Noah  stood  up  towards 
the  body  of  Adam  and  prayed.” 

“It  may  possibly  seem  strange,”  says  Gregorie,  “that  this 
orison  should  be  daily  said  before  the  body  of  Adam,  but  it  is 
a strongly  confessed  tradition  among  the  Eastern  men  that  God 
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had  commanded  that  Adam’s  body  should  be  kept  above  ground 
till  a fullness  of  time  should  come  to  commit  it  to  the  middle 
of  the  earth  by  a priest  of  the  Most  High  God.” 

Gesenius  defines  the  words  aroun  and  aron  as  signifying  ark, 
chest,  et  cet.,  and  in  Genesis,  1,  26,  the  word  is  used  as  a mummy 
chest  or  coffin,  for  Joseph,  in  Egypt.  It  therefore  follows  that 
the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  may  be  called  the  coffin. 

For  the  reasons  given  above,  we  assume  that  the  object  of 
veneration  in  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant,  as  venerated  by  the 
Jews,  was  a phallus. 

As  for  the  Hindu  ideas  of  creation  and  the  evolution  there- 
of, Sellon  remarks  that  “the  bride  of  Siva,  in  one  or  another 
of  her  many  and  varied  forms,  is  by  far  the  most  popular  goddess 
in  Bengal  and  along  the  Ganges.”  The  worship  of  the  female 
generative  principle,  as  distinct  from  the  Divinity,  appears  to 
have  originated  in  the  literal  intepretation  of  the  metaphorical 
language  of  the  Vedas,  in  which  Will  or  Purpose  to  create 
the  Universe  is  represented  as  originating  from  the  Creator  and 
co-existent  with  him  as  his  bride  and  part  of  himself. 

“That  divine  spirit  breathed,”  we  quote  the  Rig-Veda,  “with- 
out affiliation  single,  with  (Swadha)  her  who  is  sustained  with- 
in him;  other  than  her  nothing  existed.”  Again,  first,  desire 
was  formed  in  his  mind,  and  desire  became  the  original  pro- 
ductive seed.  The  Sama-Veda,  also,  speaking  of  the  divine 
cause  of  creation,  says:  “He  felt  not  joy,  being  alone.  He 

wished  for  another,  and  instantly  the  desire  was  gratified.  He 
caused  the  body  to  part  in  twain,  and  thus  become  male  and  fe- 
male. They  united,  and  human  beings  were  produced.” 

Three  of  the  most  widely  used  symbols  of  phallic  worship  are 
employed  as  signatures : 

The  Plough  is  used  by  Indian  princes. 

The  Triform  Leaf  by  Buddhists,  and 

The  Cross  by  Christian  bishops. 

Every  nation  considered  itself  and  its  traditions  the  most  im- 
portant, and  was  the  “navel”  of  the  world.  At  Dublin  the  Irish 
navel  was  placed  where  five  provinces  met,  and  was  called  Uis 
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Neach;  here  the  first  sacred  fire  was  lighted.  On  this  hill  stood 
their  phallic  stone,  Ail-na  Miream,  (the  stone  of  the  parts.)  The 
Arran  Islanders  have  to  this  day  a black  stone  they  take  out 
now  and  again  and  worship,  and  especially  during  storms,  as  they 
are  fishermen. 

In  the  final  summary,  we  find  serpent  worship,  virgin  wor- 
ship, and  all  phallic  emblems  throughout  the  Malay  Peninsula 
and  in  Central  America,  Mexico,  and  Peru,  showing  that  the  cult 
must  have  been  universal. 

In  discussing  the  creation  legend  of  the  Bible,  Hannay  re- 
marks : 

“ ‘In  the  beginning  the  Gods  created  the  heaven  and  the 
earth;’  explaining  that  before  the  creation,  ‘the  earth  was  with- 
out form,  and  void  and  darkness  was  on  the  face  of  the  deep.’ 
Then  comes  a mysterious  sentence,  standing  unfinished  and  alone, 
with  no  connection  with  what  goes  before  or  with  what  comes 
after — ‘and  the  spirit  of  God  moved  upon  the  face  of 
the  waters.’  This  is  the  first  story  of  creation.  Unfortunately, 
it  is  also  a mistranslation,  as  the  word  rendered  ‘spirit  of  God’ 
is  ‘ntach,’  a feminine  noun,  meaning  the  spiritual  queen  of 
heaven.  The  second  account  of  creation  begins  at  the  third  verse 
of  Genesis,  Chap.  I.  This  account  is  the  work  of  a priest  of 
late  date,  and  is  an  attempt  to  systematize  the  various  accounts 
of  the  pagans,  which  existed  in  the  Hebrew  writings.  It  was 
imported  from  some  Babylonian  source.” 

The  third  legend  begins  at  the  4th  verse  of  Genesis,  Chap. 
II,  and  is,  with  the  story  of  the  Garden  of  Eden,  purely  Hebraic 
in  conception  and  growth,  a piece  of  real  folk  lore.  It  has, 
however,  a Babylonian  form  and  was  probably  written  down  by 
Babylonian  scribes  (Nehemiah  or  Ezra)  from  the  oral  tradi- 
tions of  the  Hebrews. 

The  fourth  account  is  found  in  Genesis  V,  the  “book  of  the 
generations  of  Adam.”  Cain  and  Abel  are  unknown  in  this  ac- 
count. 

The  fifth  narrative  is  scattered  through  the  Psalms,  Isaiah, 
and  Job,  and  begins  with  the  slaying  of  a dragon. 

The  sixth  account,  which  is  phallic,  is  shadowed  forthin  Job. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Literature  and  Art. 

Sex  discussion,  it  may  be  repeated,  is  the  oldest  of  all  factors 
that  went  toward  developing  a strong  social  and  intellectual  en- 
tity in  the  past,  and  because  of  this,  it  is  certainly  worthy  of 
deeper  consideration  at  the  present  time  and  in  the  future  as 
well.  It  engaged  the  thoughts  of  almost  all  of  the  ancient  philo- 
sophers and  has  interested  modern  writers  to  the  extent  of  caus- 
ing them  to  establish  a fictional  literature  and  drama  around 
it.  Some  believe  that  the  trend  of  the  modern  mind  will  gradu- 
ally obliterate,  except  in  the  case  of  the  curious  student,  the 
whole  fictional  literature  as  well  as  the  drama  of  former  genera- 
tions, since  its  very  inception,  the  novel  has  been  built  around 
the  relation  of  the  sexes,  and  the  drama  has  followed  closely  in 
its  footsteps.  The  play  of  seduction  is  no  longer  of  vital  force 
and  the  novel  with  this  theme  is  fast  becoming  very  scarce. 
The  proper  adjustment  of  sex  relations  will  result  in  a literature 
purer  and  stronger  and  more  uplifting  than  the  world  has  ever 
known. 

Those  who  doubt  the  theology  of  phallicism  could  do  no  bet- 
ter than  peruse  the  Old  Testament  from  Genesis  to  Malachi. 
Within  the  covers  of  the  Bible  one  finds  the  strongest  evidence 
of  the  respect  with  which  the  ancients  regarded  the  phallus.  The 
great  poets,  David  and  Solomon,  went  into  raptures  over  the  de- 
lights of  the  conjugal  relation,  and  in  the  Songs  of  Solomon, 
one  may  find  a type  of  adulation  paid  connubial  bliss  which  is 
typical  of  all  poetry  of  the  Orient.  It  abounds  in  rapturous 
praise  for  that  exercise  between  the  sexes  which  leads  to  delights 
not  to  be  had  in  any  other  way  and  to  an  exquisite  feeling  of 
languor  which  in  itself  is  a pleasure  to  be  craved. 

The  Songs  of  Solomon  were  paraphrased  by  Francis  Quarles, 
a noted  symbolist,  in  1625.  They  are  included  in  the  edition  of 
Quarles,  “Divine  Poems”  published  in  1680,  and  re-issued  in  a lim- 
ited edition  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Co.,  in  1905,  under  the 
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title  Sions  Sonnets.  A few  of  these  are  quoted  for  the  edification 
of  the  reader. 

Oh  that  the  bounty  of  those  lips  divine 
Would  seal  their  favors  on  these  lips  of  mine, 

That  by  those  welcome  kisses  I might  see 
The  mutual  love  betwixt  my  love  and  me ! 

For  truer  bliss  no  worldly  joy  allows, 

Than  sacred  kisses  from  so  sweet  a spouse, 

With  which  no  earthly  pleasure  may  compare, 

Rich  wines  are  not  so  delicate  as  they’re. 

Illustrous  bride,  more  radiant  and  more  bright 
Than  th’  eye  of  Noon,  thrice  fairer  than  the  light; 

Thou  dearest  offspring  of  my  dying  blood, 

And  treasure  of  my  soul,  why  hast  thou  stood 
Parching  so  long  in  those  ambitious  beams? 

Come,  come,  and  cool  thee  in  these  silver  streams, 

Unshade  thy  face,  cast  back  those  golden  locks, 

And  I will  make  thee  mistress  of  my  flocks. 

Return  (O  then  return),  thou  child  of  Peace, 

To  thy  first  joys,  O let  thy  tears  surcease; 

Return  thee  to  thy  love ; let  not  the  night 
With  flattering  slumbers  tempt  thy  true  delight ; 

Return  thee  to  my  bosome,  let  my  brest 
Be  still  thy  tent;  take  there  eternal  rest; 

Return,  O thou,  in  whose  enchanted  eye, 

Are  darts  enough  to  make  an  army  flye. 

Fair  daughter  of  the  highest  king,  how  sweet 
Are  th’  unaffected  graces  of  thy  feet! 

From  every  step  true  majesty  did  spring, 

Fitting  the  Daughter  of  so  high  a King; 

Thy  waist  is  circled  with  a Virgin’s  Zone, 

Imbellisht  round  with  many  a precious  stone, 

Wherein  thy  curious  workmen  did  fulfill 
The  utmost  glory  of  his  diviner  skill. 

Thy  navel,  where  thy  holy  embryon  doth 
Receive  sweet  nourishment,  and  heavenly  growth, 

Is  like  a Crystal  Spring;  whose  fresh  supply 
Of  living  waters,  Sun  nor  Drought  can  dry; 

Thy  fruitful  womb  is  like  a winnowed  heap 
Of  purest  grain,  which  heaven’s  blest  hand  did  reap, 

With  Lilies  fenced;  true  emblem  of  Rare  Treasure, 

Whose  grain  denotes  Increase,  whose  lilies,  pleasure. 

Thy  dainty  Brests  are  like  fair  Twins,  both  swelling 

In  equal  majesty,  in  hue  excelling 

The  new  fall’n  Snow  upon  th’  untrodden  Mountains, 

From  whence  there  flows,  as  from  Exub’rous  Fountains, 

Rivers  of  heavenly  nectar  to  allay 

The  holy  thirst  of  souls;  thrice  happy  they, 

And  more  than  thrice,  whose  blest  affections  bring 
Their  thirsty  palates  to  so  sweet  a spring. 

(See  also  Songs  of  Solomon,  Chap.  7.) 
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These  poems  or  songs  have  been  accredited  with  great  pro- 
phetic significance,  and  are  classed  by  ecclestiastics  as  the  great- 
est religious  poems  ever  written.  It  is  plain  to  the  rationalist, 
however,  that,  while  they  have  a religious  significance,  in  the 
sense  that  they  pay  homage  before  the  shrine  of  Venus,  they 
should  not  be  classed  as  religious  in  any  Christian  sense.  Chris- 
tianity has  always  been  ready  to  condemn  sexual  congress  ex- 
cept for  the  procreation  of  the  species ; it  has  put  the  stamp  of 
disapproval  on  love  relationships  and  taught  the  ascetic  ideal 
which  is  out  of  harmony  with  the  divine  principles  of  biology. 

Inman  gives  a delineation  of  the  word  “basket”  used  in  Deut. 
xxiiii,  5,  “blessed  shall  be  thy  basket,  and  thy  store.”  A bas- 
ket is  borne  by  all  the  Assyrian  priests  who  offer  at  the  shrine 
of  Ishtar.  They  offer  a pine  cone,  shaped  like  the  mystic  egg. 
The  egg  is  euphemistic  for  testi,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  bas- 
ket represents  the  scrotum. 

“Here  I raise  my  Ebenezer”  has  undoubted  phallic  signifi- 
cance. Literally,  it  means,  “here  I raise  my  stone  of  strength.” 
Stones  in  the  likeness  of  the  phallus  were  constantly  being  erected 
all  over  Egypt,  Arabia,  India,  England,  Ireland,  and  America. 
Primitive  man  was  proud  of  the  strength  of  his  membrum  vir- 
ile, and  as  it  represented  to  him  the  essence  of  the  Divine  Prin- 
ciple of  which  he  was  a part,  it  was  natural  that  he  should  erect 
monuments  to  its  image.  A very  interesting,  and  at  the  same 
time,  a very  rare  cut  gem,  a copy  of  which  is  shown  in  King’s 
book,  “Gems  and  Rings,”  shows  a man  adoring  the  cross,  or  holy 
tree,  as  it  is  sometimes  called.  Midway  between  the  base 
of  the  cross  and  the  top  a large  phallus  is  to  be  seen. 
This  combination  of  the  two  symbols  of  the  male  is  somewhat 
unusual,  both  the  cross  and  the  phallus  being  symbolic  of  the 
male  generative  principle.  Because  of  the  superstitious  awe  in 
which  this  symbol  was  held,  and  because  of  its  supposed  ability 
to  keep  off  the  evil  eye,  it  is  evident  that  man  might,  by  in- 
tention, combine  more  than  one  symbol  representative  of  the  phal- 
lus, believing  that  the  more  he  showed,  the  greater  would  be  his 
protection  from  such  malign  influences. 

The  following  poem  from  the  Burmese,  translated  by  E.  Powys 
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Mathers  in  “Colored  Stars,”  gives  some  conception  of  the  Orien- 
tal ideal: 

My  love  is  Mokcha 
Making  me  from  on  earth 
Taste  the  high  savor 
Of  immaterial  joy. 

Through  my  love  I have  felt 
That  my  essence  was  god-like 
And  that  I am  part 
Of  the  World’s  Creator. 

The  Oriental  gives  unstinted  expression  to  his  feelings  and 
symbolizes  them  by  writing  verse  of  a kind  that  fully  expresses 
his  meaning.  His  verse  is  typical  of  the  Orient  in  that,  aside  from 
possessing  the  essence  of  poetry,  it  has  also  an  occult  quality 
that  makes  it  very  alluring  to  the  Occidental  mind. 

“The  Pine,  as  particularly  sacred  to  Zeus,  was  beloved  by 
virgins,”  remarks  Forlong.  “Chloe,  in  the  pastorals  of  Longus, 
is  adorned  with  a Pinea  Corona  as  an  emblem  of  virginity,  a 
crown  which  Daphne  takes  from  her  and  puts  upon  her  own 
head.  The  Thyrsus  of  Bacchus  has  a fir  cone,  and  the  Bacchic 
pole  is  usually  held  to  be  a pine,  as  this  wood  is  very  inflammable 
and  highly  odoriferous.  It  is  remarkably  like  the  insignia  of  the 
Buddhists,  and  of  most  other  faiths  as  well,  and  Siva  has  his 
Tri  Sool  or  Three  Thorns,  whereas  Neptune  was  known  by  his 
trident.  The  pine  was  called  the  Kybele  or  ‘Cybele  pomum’  be- 
cause it  was  sacred  also  to  Rhea  and  her  daughter. 

“No  class  of  trees  yields  more  to  man  than  the  palm,”  says 
Forlong,  “and  none  has  therefore  been  more  prized  and  sculptured 
Nineveh  shows  the  palm  surrounded  by  winged  deities  or  minis- 
ters holding  the  pine  cone — symbol  of  life,  which  there 
takes  the  place  of  the  crux  ansata. 

“At  the  Jewish  feast  of  Tabernacles,  which  is  in  consequence 
of  the  autumnal  equinox  and  harvest,  Jews  are  ordered  to 
hang  boughs  of  trees,  laden  with  fruit,  as  oranges  and  lemons, 
round  the  borders  of  their  tents  or  booths,  not  over  them ; also 
boughs  of  barren  trees,  and  when  the  worshippers  go  to  the  syna- 
gogue, each  is  told  to  carry  in  his  right  hand  one  palm 
branch,  three  myrtle,  and  two  willows,  all  tied  up  together;  and 
in  the  left  hand,  a citron  branch  with  fruit  on  it;  the  palms  and 
citrons  are  severally  phallic  and  are  here  indispensable.  These 
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they  make  to  touch  each  other  and  wave  to  the  east  and  south, 
then  west  and  north.  This  was  termed  Hosanna.  On  the  seventh 
day  of  the  feast  of  the  Tabernacles,  all  save  the  willow  bough 
must  be  laid  aside.  Plutarch  also  says  that  the  Jews  carried 
about  javelins  wrapped  round  with  ivy  as  at  the  worship  of 
Bacchus,  usually  shouting  ‘Hozanoth.’  Great  libations  of 
wine  and  water  from  the  River  Shiloah  were  then  brought  and 
poured  over  the  altar  of  the  temple.” 

The  oak  was  Israel’s  ancient  “Tree  of  the  Covenant;”  and  the 
word  actually  means  this.  “In  Palestine,”  says  Barlow,  “the 
oak  is  the  semblance  of  a divine  covenant,  and  its  shadow  indi- 
cated the  religious  appropriation  of  any  stone  monument  erected 
beneath  it ; it  was  symbolical  of  the  Divine  Presence.” 

Hargrave  Jennings,  in  his  “Rosicrucians”  remarks  that  “the 
coarse  sensuality  which  seems  inseparable  from  modern  ideas 
about  the  worship  of  the  pillar  or  upright  had  no  place  in  the 
solemn  ancient  mind,  in  which  ideas  of  religion  largely  and  con- 
stantly mingled.  We  must  not  judge  the  ancients  by  too  rigid  an 
adherence  to  our  own  prepossessions — foolish  and  inevitably  hard- 
ened as  they  continually  are. 

“The  adoration  paid  to  this  image  of  the  Phallus,  which  has 
persisted  as  an  object  of  worship  through  all  the  ages,  in  all  coun- 
tries, was  only  the  acknowledgement,  in  the  ancient  mind,  of 
wonder  at  the  seemingly  accidental  and  unlikely,  but  certainly 
most  complete  and  effectual  means  by  which  the  continuation  of 
the  human  race  is  secured.  The  cabalistic  arguers  contended 
that  ‘man’  was  a phenomenon ; and  that  he  did  not,  otherwise 
than  in  his  presentment,  seem  intended ; that  there  appeared  noth- 
ing even  in  the  stupendous  chain  of  organisms  that  seemed 
specially  to  hint  at  his  approach,  or  to  explain  his  appearance, 
(strange  as  this  seems),  to  likelihood  and  sequence;  that  between 
the  highest  of  the  animals  and  the  being  ‘man’  there  was  a 
great  gulf,  and  seemingly  an  impassable  gulf ; that  some  ‘after 
reason,’  so  to  speak,  according  to  the  means  of  the  comprehension 
of  man,  induced  his  introduction  into  the  Great  Design ; that,  in 
short,  ‘Man’  originally  was  not  intended. 

“There  is  a deep  mystery  underlying  all  these  ideas,  which 
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we  find  differently  accounted  for  in  various  theologies.  We  are 
here  only  speaking  some  of  the  abstruse  speculations  of  the  old 
philosophers,  whose  idea  of  creation,  and  of  the  nature  of  man 
and  his  destiny,  differed  most  materially — if  not  wholly 
—from  the  acceptable  ideas  which  they  chose  to  inculcate, 
and  which  they  wished  to  impress  upon  ordinary  minds.  Thus 
their  deeper  speculations  were  never  committed  to  writing  be- 
cause they  did  not  admit  of  interpretation  in  this  way,  and,  if 
so  handed  down  and  promulgated,  they  would  have  been  sure 
to  have  been  rejected  and  disbelieved,  on  account  of  the  impossi- 
bility of  their  being  believed. 

“The  Architectural  Genealogy  of  the  ‘Tower,’  or  ‘Steeple’ 
displays  many  phases  of  the  alterations  of  the  ‘Upright.’  All 
towers  are  descendants  of  the  biblical  votive  stones,  and  multi- 
tiplying,  have  changed  in  aspect  according  to  the  ideas  of  the 
people  in  the  country  in  which  they  are  raised.  One  of  the  Wes- 
tern towers  of  St.  Paul’s  cathedral,  London,  is  a duplicate  of  one 
of  the  double  lithoi  (or  obelisks)  placed  always  in  front  of 
every  temple,  Christian  as  well  as  heathen. 

“It  is  surmounted  by  the  “fir  cone”  (thyrsus  of  Bacchus)  and 
the  sculptured  urns  below  it  are  represented  as  flaming  with 
mystic  fires. 

“In  old  representations  of  the  cathedral  church  of  Notre 
Dame,  at  Paris,  the  symbols  of  the  masculine  divinity,  such  as 
the  sun  and  some  others,  are  placed  over  the  right  hand  or  mas- 
culine tower,  flanking  the  Galilee  or  Great  Western  Porch ; thus 
unmistakably  hinting  its  meaning.  Over  the  corresponding  left 
hand,  or  female  tower,  are  placed  the  crescent  horns  of  the  moon, 
and  some  other  indications,  announcing  its  dedication  to  the  fe- 
male deified  principle.  In  all  Christian  churches,  particularly  in 
Protestant  churches,  where  they  figure  most  conspicuously,  the 
two  tables  of  stone,  (those  representing  the  Mosaic  Dispensa- 
tion), are  placed  over  the  altar,  side  by  side,  as  a united  stone, 
the  tops  of  which  are  rounded.  They  form  the  ‘Double  Tables’ 
(or  table)  of  stone.  In  the  ‘Latter’  or  ‘Christian  Dispensation,’ 
the  ‘Ten  Commandments’  are  placed  over  the  altar.  These  con- 
sist of  the  ‘Law’  (five  commandments  to  the  right),  and  the 
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‘Gospel’  (five  commandments  to  the  left).  The  ten  command- 
ments are  inscribed  in  two  groups  of  five  each  in  columnar  form. 
The  five  to  the  right,  looking  from  the  altar,  mean  the  ‘Law’ 
and  the  five  to  the  left  mean  the  ‘Prophets.’  The  right  stone 
is  masculine,  the  left  is  feminine.  They  correspond  to  the  two 
disjointed  pillars  of  stone  (or  towers)  in  the  front  of  every  cathe- 
dral, and  of  every  temple  in  the  heathen  times.  The  right  stone 
represents  ‘Jachin’  (right  pillar),  the  Law  (man),  Alpha  (be- 
cause it  was  delivered  by).  The  left  stone  represents  ‘Boaz’ 
(left  pillar),  the  Prophets  or  the  Gospel  (woman),  Omega, 
(because  it  came  through).” 

In  showing  the  reason  and  meaning  behind  I.  H.  S.,  Jennings 
remarks : 

“Some  monograms  or  hieroglyphic  expressions,  meaning  Sal- 
vator Mundi,  show  the  Roman  letter  (Jesus)  in  front,  in 
large  size;  the  letter  ‘H’  ( which  is  feminine)  (and  Greek  in  its 
origin),  meaning  here  ‘man  is  born  of  woman’  ) much  smaller; 
and  behind,  interlacing  and  combining  the  first  two  letters,  is  the 
single  curved  or  cursive  ‘S’  which  stands  for  ‘S.  SJ  the  holy  spir- 
it, or  the  third  person  of  the  Trinity.  The  whole,  in  another  way, 
is  Jesus  Hominum  Salvator.  Nearly  all  the  sacred  monograms 
with  the  intention  of  making  the  letter  denoting  the  ‘Man’  prom- 
inent, present  the  letter  ‘L’  large ; in  the  heraldic  language,  sur- 
tout,  or  over  all.” 

Among  the  Hidery  Amerinds  (American  Indians)  the  fe- 
male is  the  ruling  principle.  The  phallic  idea  was  markedly  evi- 
dent in  their  beliefs.  The  entrance  to  their  houses  was  by  an 
oval  hole  cut  through  main  carved  columns  or  gratings.  This 
symbolized  the  vagina ; everytime  a person  came  out  or  went 
into  the  house  he  was  reminded  of  his  advent  into  the  world.* 

The  phallic  phases  of  every  art,  naturally,  as  Simon  remarks, 
crops  up  in  insane  art.  Lombroso  describes  a paranoiac  cabinet 
maker  who  carved  the  penis  as  an  ornament  to  furniture.  There 
is  much  furniture  found  in  Etruscan  tombs  and  some  survives 
in  Pompeii  which  has  such  phallic  decorations.  Even  today, 
euphemized  decorations  of  this  sort  are  to  be  detected.  In  many 

* Totem  Poles  of  the  Hidery. 
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insane,  the  obscene  character  (and  this  is  evidence  of  the  insane 
symbolizing  and  analogizing  tendency)  is  marked  by  the  most  sin- 
gular pretexts  as  though  demanded  by  artistic  requirements.  A 
paranoiac  priest  sketched  his  figures  nude,  and  so  artfully  draped 
them  by  lines  as  to  bring  the  genitalia  into  strong  relief.  He  de- 
fended himself  against  criticism  on  the  ground  that  this  indecency 
was  evident  only  to  those  seeking  evil.  A paranoiac  invert 
painted  a full  length  portrait  of  himself  naked,  ejecting  worlds 
while  surrounded  by  nude  females,  thus  symbolizing  his  contempt 
for  the  opposite  sex.  The  symbols  of  power  with  which  he 
surrounded  himself  were  decidedly  puerile. 

An  insane  poet  illustrated  his  verse  with  figures  of  monsters 
struggling  lasciviously  with  nude  men  and  women,  and  of  monks 
and  nuns  in  voluptuous  attitudes.  Another  paranoiac  carved  a 
hermaphroditic  deity  copulating  with  itself.  The  symbolic  sense 
he  attached  thereto  was  related  to  notions  which  the  Shakers 
have  derived  from  the  old  myths  of  the  Greeks  and  Hebrews 
about  Adam,  Eve  and  Lillith.  The  paranoiac  poet-artist  Blake 
adopted  the  rabbinical  idea  that  the  constant  quarreling  of  Adam 
and  Lillith  when  hermaphroditically  united  was  the  cause  of  their 
separation,  but  gives  it  a more  generalized  expression.  Urizen 
(the  demon  creator  of  Blake’s  prophecies)  created  man  a herma- 
phrodite. “The  female  portion  of  man  trying  to  get  the  ascend- 
ancy of  the  male  portion,  caused  inward  strife,”  so  further  sub- 
division occurred.  Man  cast  out  his  female  portion  which  be- 
came woman ; a mere  emanation  of  man.  An  epileptic  patient 
of  Kiernan’s  drew  an  aura  hallucination  which  he  called  the 
Temptations  of  St.  Anthony.* 

A nude  female  was  offering  herself  lasciviously  to  the  saint 
(the  epileptic),  while  behind,  a devil  was  copulating  with  her. 
The  penis  was  represented  by  lines  of  shading  in  front  of  the 
vulva.  Another  paranoiac  artist  painted  a struggle  of  the  Youths 
and  the  Amazons,  at  its  lascivious  termination,  in  various  tints 
of  green.  The  effect  was  ghastly  in  the  extreme,  and  recalled  the 
predilection  of  Murger  (of  Bohemia  fame)  for  women  with 
green  lips.  This  artist  was  not  color  blind,  but  attached  a pe- 

* Alienist  and  Neurologist,  1892. 
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culiar  symbolism  to  this  use  of  green.  Probably  Murger’s  predil- 
ection was  psycholagnia,  from  imagery  of  chlorotic  women. 

Revolutionary  things  are  taking  place  in  the  realm  of  modern 
architecture,  so  architects  say,  because  of  a new  era,  wherein  the 
exotic  in  building,  especially  the  oriental,  is  replacing  the  gothic 
of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  two  best  examples  of  this  so- 
called  new  type  in  building  are  seen  in  the  plans  for  the  new 
capitol  of  Nebraska  (plans  by  Goodhue)  and  in  the  accepted 
drawings  by  Louis  Bourgeois,  for  the  Bahai  Temple  to  be  con- 
structed in  Wilmette,  a suburb  of  Chicago,  on  the  shore  of  Lake 
Michigan. 

The  designs  of  these  two  structures  are  the  most  distinctly 
phallic  in  origin  of  any  ever  erected  in  America.  They  show 
their  phallic  significance  beyond  all  question  of  doubt.  The  four 
hundred  foot  tower  of  the  capitol,  crowned  by  a glittering  dome 
arising  from  the  center  of  an  oblong  building  proves  its  lingam 
(phallic)  and  yonic  origin.  Carved  over  the  doorway  of  the 
main  entrance  is  Apis,  the  Egyptian  God  of  Virility.  This  four 
hundred  foot  attribute  of  the  God  of  Gardens  will  be  visible  for 
fifty  miles  across  the  flat  country  on  which  it  will  stand. 

“This  building  is  neither  Egyptian,  Romanesque,  nor  yet  from 
the  ruins  of  Roman  construction  in  Northern  Africa.  Yet  it  sug- 
gests these  three  unrelated  periods.  In  truth,  what  the  architect 
has  done  is  to  select  a mood  and  use  form  to  create  that  mood. 
It  merely  so  happens  that  he  has  chosen  the  unyielding  mood  of 
the  temple  reared  to  Isis,  of  the  churches  that  did  honor  to  the 
God  of  gloomy  asceticism,  and  of  those  massive  construc- 
tions of  Northern  Africa  that  tell  the  story  of  a Rome  that  had  not 
yielded  to  the  luxury  of  the  emperors — that  was  still  the 
Rome  of  Scipio  Africanus.”  So  speaks  a writer  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  July  25,  1920,  in  describing  the  new  capitol. 

The  Bahai  Temple  will  groan  under  the  weight  of  phallic  sym- 
bols used  in  its  construction.  Sherwin  Cody  wrote  very  inter- 
estingly in  the  magazine  section  of  the  New  York  Times,  August 
1,  1920,  about  what  promises  to  be  the  most  beautiful  temple  ever 
erected  in  America : 
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“The  underlying  idea  of  the  Bahai  movement  is  to  unite  all 
the  religions  of  the  world  into  a common  religious  spirit.  There 
are  assumed  to  be  nine  of  the  great  religions,  and  each  of  these 
has  a separate  entrance  to  this  temple,  through  one  of  its  nine 
doors  on  its  nine  sides,  over  which  is  inscribed  a welcome  in  the 
language  of  the  race  to  which  that  religion  chiefly  belongs.  The 
building  is  not  intended  for  preaching,  but  rather  a place  of  wor- 
ship, of  music,  and  beauty.  There  is  no  other  creed  than  that 
of  the  brotherhood  of  man  and  no  other  organization  than  a 
body  of  temple  trustees.  In  effect,  the  religion  is  embodied  in 
the  temple  to  a degree  that  has  never  been  true  of  other  great 
churches.  Notre  Dame  is  an  expression  of  Paris,  St.  Peter’s 
of  the  pope.  Louis  Bourgeois  has  tried  to  make  this  an  expres- 
sion of  all  who  may  gather  there  in  recognition  of  one  God,  and, 
unconsciously,  perhaps,  has  wrought  into  his  pure  line  decora- 
tions and  symbols  of  many  religions,  such  as  the  Swastika  cross, 
the  Greek  cross,  the  Roman  or  Christian  cross,  the  five-pointed 
star  of  Bethelehem,  the  six-pointed  star,  and  the  nine-pointed  star 
symbolizing  the  Bahai  idea  of  uniting  the  nine  great  religions  in 
one.  These  one  may  pick  out  in  the  intricate  ornamental  fig- 
ures of  the  section  of  the  dome. 

“The  first  story  is  Roman  in  its  window  arches  and  general 
plan,  while  the  second  is  more  Greek,  though  the  uplifting  of  the 
line  over  the  windows  suggests  the  roof  of  a Chinese  padoga.  The 
fact  is,  all  forms  of  architecture,  Greek,  Roman,  and  Gothic,  as 
well  as  Chinese,  Indian,  and  what  not,  have  been  used  and  blended 
into  a single  whole  by  the  purely  original  decoration  of  the  mathe- 
matical lines  of  astronomy.  Religious  symbols  have  always  been 
drawn  from  the  mystic  movements  of  the  stars,  and  that  is  why 
Bourgeois,  without  consciously  intending  to  do  so,  found  that 
his  artistic  inspiration  had  led  him  to  embody  the  symbols  of 
many  religions.  These  have  been  ‘discovered’  since  his  model  was 
placed  on  exhibition.  The  conscious  use  of  mathematical  line 
would  have  been  a failure,  but  the  inspiration  of  the  artist  has 
enabled  him  to  get  out  of  this  unpromising  material  a new  ar- 
tistic conception.” 
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Many  modern  architects  deny  using  sex  symbols  in  their 
building  enterprises.  When  they  make  such  denials  they  dis- 
play a lack  of  knowledge  that  they,  as  professional  men,  should 
possess.  The  sex  symbol  is  the  most  important  factor  in  archi- 
tectural design,  and  has  been  in  use  since  the  birth  of  man.  This 
is  evidenced  by  the  use  of  the  tower,  cross , steeple,  rounded 
dome,  obelisk,  pillar,  pyramid,  ovoid,  and  triangular  figures,  and 
the  like,  by  all  designers  of  buildings  and  monuments.  Certainly 
the  use  of  these  symbols  should  have  none  other  than  an  elevating 
effect  upon  art,  because  the  reproductive  impulse  is  man’s  greatest 
possession.  Without  it,  art,  religion,  music  and  poetry  would 
cease  to  exist,  and  there  would  no  longer  be  any  need  for  the 
construction  of  beautiful  temples  and  marvelous  buildings,  which, 
after  all,  are  but  the  expressions  of  the  souls  of  their  designers. 

Squier,  in  his  book  “The  Serpent  Symbol,  and  the  Worship  of 
the  Reciprocal  Principles  in  America,”  in  speaking  of  the  invasion 
of  Mexico  by  the  Spaniards,  says : 

“The  ecclesiastics  who  followed  in  their  train,  and  from  whom 
more  might  have  been  expected,  actuated  by  a fierce  bigotry,  and 
eager  only  to  elevate  the  symbol  of  their  intolerance  over  the 
emblems  of  a rival  priesthood,  misrepresented  the  religious  con- 
ceptions of  the  Indians,  and  exaggerated  the  bloody  observances 
of  the  aboriginal  ritual,  as  an  apology,  if  not  as  a justification,  for 
their  own  barbarism  and  cruelty.  They  threw  down  the  high  altars 
of  Aztec  superstition  and  consecrated  to  their  own  mummeries 
the  solar  symbols  of  the  Peruvian  temples.  They  burned  the 
pictured  historical  and  mythological  records  of  the  ancient  em- 
pire in  the  public  square  of  Mexico,  defaced  the  sculptures  of  her 
monuments,  and  crushed  in  pieces  the  statues  of  her  gods.  Yet 
the  next  day,  with  an  easy  transition,  they  proclaimed  the  great 
impersonation  of  the  female,  or  productive  principle  of  nature, 
who,  in  the  Mexican,  as  in  every  other  system  of  mythology,  is 
the  consort  of  the  sun,  to  be  no  other  than  the  Eve  of  Mosaic 
record,  or  the  mother  of  Christ ; they  even  tracked  the  vagrant 
St.  Thomas  in  the  person  of  the  benign  Quetzalcoatl,  the  Mexican 
counterpart  of  the  Hindu  Buddha  and  the  Egyptian  Osiris.” 

Thus  did  destructive  bigotry  and  fanatical  religious  prejudice 
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force  itself  upon  the  ancient  Aztecs  and  obliterate  many  things 
that  should  have  remained  to  leave  their  stamp  of  beauty  for  the 
approval  and  imitation  of  later  civilizations.  Priests  counten- 
anced the  destruction  of  some  of  Mexico’s  most  precious  relics 
and  such  as  escaped  destruction  were  absorbed  and  lost  their 
original  significance. 

These  facts  should  be  taken  into  consideration  whenever  the 
question  of  the  exclusive  right  of  a Christian  to  a symbol  comes 
up,  and  designers  of  temples  and  buildings  should  not  fail  to 
place  the  credit  for  architectural  symbolism  where  it  rightfully 
belongs. 

“By  comparing  all  the  varied  legends  of  the  East  and  West 
in  conjunction,”  says  Squier,  “we  obtain  the  following  outline 
of  the  mythologiy  of  the  ancients : it  recognizes,  as  the  primary 
elements  of  all  things,  two  independent  principles  of  the  nature 
of  male  and  female ; and  these  in  mystic  union,  as  the  soul  and 
body,  constitute  the  great  Hermaphrodite  Deity,  ‘The  One,’  the 
universe  itself,  consisting  still  of  the  two  separate  elements  of  its 
compositor,  modified,  though  combined  in  one  individual,  of  which 
all  things  are  regarded  but  as  parts.” 

In  carrying  on  the  idea  of  this  quotation,  the  author  further 
remarks : 

“The  idea  of  a creation,  suggested  by  the  existence  of  things, 
was  no  doubt  the  first  result  of  human  reasoning.  The  mode 
of  the  event,  the  manner  in  which  it  was  brought  about,  was, 
it  is  equally  unquestionable,  the  inquiry  which  next  occupied  the 
mind ; and  man  deduced  from  the  operations  of  nature  around 
him  his  first  theory  of  creation.  From  the  egg,  after  incuba- 
tion, he  saw  emerging  the  living  bird — a phenomenon 
which,  to  his  simple  apprehension,  was  nothing  less  than  an 
actual  creation.  How  naturally,  then,  how  almost  of  necessity, 
did  that  phenomenon,  one  of  the  most  obvious  in  nature,  asso- 
ciate itself  with  his  ideas  of  creation  — a creation  which 
he  could  not  help  recognizing,  but  which  he  could  not  explain. 

“By  a similar  process  did  the  creative  power  come  to  be  sym- 
bolized under  the  form  of  the  phallus ; in  it  was  recognized  the 
cause  of  reproduction,  or,  as  it  appeared  to  the  primitive  man, 
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of  creation.  So  the  Egyptians,  in  their  refinement  upon  this 
idea,  adopted  the  scarabaeus  as  the  symbol  of  the  First  Cause, 
the  great  hermaphrodite  unity,  for  the  reason  that  they  believed 
that  insect  to  be  both  male  and  female,  capable  of  self  inception 
and  singular  production,  and  possessed  of  the  power  of  vitalizing 
its  own  work. 

“These  examples  illustrate  the  inductive  process  by  which 
unaided  reason  arrives  at  its  results  as  well  as  the  means  by 
which  it  indicates  them  in  the  absence  of  a written  language, 
or  one  capable  of  conveying  abstract  ideas.  The  mythological 
symbols  of  nearly  all  nations  furnish  ample  evidence  that  it  was 
thus  they  embodied  or  shadowed  forth  their  conceptions — 
the  germ  of  a symbolic  system,  which  was  afterwards  extended 
to  every  manifestation  of  nature  and  attribute  of  Divinity.” 

In  January,  1920,  I had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  a collection 
of  bishop’s  rings.  Many  of  them  dated  back  to  mediaeval  times, 
and  one  in  particular  was  of  interest  to  the  student  of  sex  symbols 
because  of  the  exposition  of  the  phallus  arising  out  of  a yoni. 
The  ring  was  evidently  designed  by  someone  perfectly  familiar 
with  the  lingam  and  yoni  of  India.  The  intention  of  the  de- 
signer was  apparent,  for  the  phallus  was  so  represented  that  even 
the  glans  was  readily  discernible  to  the  untrained  eye. 

The  interior  decorator  who  wrought  the  mural  designs  of  the 
designs  of  the  Lincoln  Hotel  at  Indianapolis  must  have  been 
a very  close  student  of  ancient  art,  for  in  the  general  scheme 
he  used  for  decoration,  phallic  or  Priapic  and  yonic  symbols 
are  most  prominent. 

In  this  lobby  one  can  see  many  things  that  will  carry  him 
back  to  the  shrines  of  Venus  and  to  a time  when  the  divine  prin- 
ciples of  nature  were  worshipped.  The  fig-shaped  vase,  which 
is  a female  symbol,  is  reproduced  over  all  the  openings  in  the 
lobby,  while  the  figure  of  a woman  worshipping  before  the  altar 
of  Priapus  is  to  be  seen  everywhere  on  the  walls,  in  bas-relief. 
The  entire  decoration  of  the  walls  carries  one  back  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  myth-making  age,  and  what  was  certainly  fore- 
most in  the  artist’s  mind,  was  the  reproduction  of  an  ancient 
Priapic  shrine. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Phallism  and  Modern  Life. 

A normal  sexual  life  is  holy  as  well  as  socially  necessary,  and 
to  look  upon  the  discussion  of  those  subjects  which  will  pro- 
duce a higher  race  in  the  future  as  unclean,  is  foolish  in  the  ex- 
treme. No  harm  can  possibly  result  from  the  discussion  of  sex 
questions  or  of  religion  and  sex,  if  these  are  reverently  entered 
into,  undertaken  intelligently,  and  conducted  from  a scientific 
standpoint.  It  is  through  hysterical  discussion  by  those  unac- 
quainted with  the  subject  that  harm  results. 

Fortunately,  in  most  instances,  all  discussions  and  questions  in- 
volving the  development  of  higher  ideals,  emerge  from  beneath 
the  influences  of  radicalism  and  sentimental  hysteria,  unhurt. 
Let  the  development  of  the  intellect  mean  to  the  world  the  death 
knell  of  hypocrisy  in  order  that  truth  may  appear  naked  before 
the  eyes  of  all  mankind  and  not  be  offensive. 

“Let  it  be  to  us  as  it  was  to  the  early  Christians,”  says  Holley, 
“a  flame  to  purge  every  value  of  its  false  accretion,  in  every 
aspect  of  life  to  show  forth  its  new  caught  reality.  Like  them, 
I tear  my  calendar  from  the  wall ; it  is  not  the  year  1924,  it  is 
the  year  ‘ONE.’  ” 

The  ‘Principle  of  Life,’  being  adored,  at  once  led  the  founders 
of  modern  medicine  to  the  adoption  of  the  caduceus,  which  is 
nothing  more  than  an  improved  Tautic  (cross)  emblem  which 
symbolized  generation  or  the  reciprocal  forces  of  nature  in  ac- 
tion. It  is  a very  prominent  phallic  emblem,  and  represents 
the  lingam  (phallus)  receiving  energy  and  potency  from  the 
divine  influx  of  passion  from  Siva.  It  received  its  significance 
from  the  fact  that  the  sacred  serpents,  the  cobras,  unite  sexually 
in  this  double  circular  form.  Eastern  teachers  avow  that  it 
is  most  fortunate  for  anyone  to  see  this  serpentine  congress,  and 
declare  that  if  a cloth  be  thrown  over  them,  or  even  waved 
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so  as  to  touch  them,  it  becomes  a form  of  Lakshni,  and  there- 
fore of  the  greatest  procreative  energy.  They  preserve  such 
a piece  of  cloth  with  the  greatest  care,  as  a most  potent  charm, 
in  securing  good  fortune,  in  bringing  about  the  birth  of  num- 
erous and  healthy  offspring,  and  in  warding  off  all  evil  influences. 
The  entwined  snakes  are  also  supposed  to  represent  the  sun  and 
moon  in  the  conjugal  embrace. 

The  symbol  used  as  a seal  by  the  Chicago  Academy  of  Medi- 
cine is  nothing  more  than  the  serpent  goddess  nourshing  the 
divine  impulse  by  which  she  is  aroused  to  enthusiastic  creative 
activity,  thus  increasing  the  number  and  improving  the  character 
of  her  children. 

The  same  design  is  also  used  to  indicate  the  selfish  and  vam- 
pire witch  who  thus  seeks  to  renew  her  vitality  and  arouse  her 
failing  passion,  so  as  to  indulge  in  prostitution  and  destructive 
lechery  which  depletes  and  destroys  the  victims  of  her  guile,  and 
this  without  increasing  or  improving  humanity. 

In  one  case,  the  ring  in  which  she  stands  is  the  celestial 
womanhood  of  eternal  and  virginal  motherhood;  and  in  the 
other  the  infernal  region  of  burning  sensual  desire,  not  only 
sterile,  but  murderous.  In  the  first  interpretation  it  is  the  door 
of  life,  and  the  vestibule  of  heaven,  which  it  is  every  virile 
man’s  duty  to  enter  and  occupy.  In  the  other  it  is  the  entrance 
of  the  grave  and  the  portal  of  hell  to  all  who  therein  pour  their 
passion-poisoned  seed  upon  a burning  soil,  where  it  is  always 
consumed,  but  where  it  never  germinates. 

“Most  men  plant  in  one  region  or  the  other,”  says  Campbell, 
“and  sow  seeds  of  humanity  in  soil  of  fertility  or  destruction. 
Momentous,  nay,  eternal  results  to  the  sowers  and  the  fields, 
and  to  posterity,  depend  upon  the  choice  of  which  door  they 
enter,  and  which  region  they  occupy.  In  one  case  they  develop 
purity,  intelligence,  and  power  in  themselves,  and  procreate 
new  beings  in  the  image  of  their  highest  ideals,  and  these  children 
are  born  with  a natural  impulse  toward  divine  perfection.” 

“In  the  other  they  are  prostituting  their  divinest  endowments, 
committing  suicide,  spiritual  and  sensual,  and  in  reality,  mur- 
dering their  possible  offspring.” 
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Society,  in  place  of  condemning,  through  lack  of  knowledge, 
the  practices  of  the  ancients,  who,  in  their  way,  were  just  as 
capable  of  constructive  thought  as  moderns,  ought,  according  to 
Emerson,  to  “be  content  with  a little  light,  so  it  be  your  own.  Ex- 
plore. Be  neither  chided  nor  flattered  out  of  your  position  of 
perpetual  inquiry.  Neither  dogmatize,  nor  accept  another’s  dog- 
matism.” 

How  unfortunate  it  is  that  nearly  all  men  are  prone  to  criticise 
the  beliefs  and  creeds  of  others.  What  right  have  they  to  brand 
as  impure  and  untrue  any  thought  that  may  come  from  the  minds 
of  men  of  different  faiths,  until  they  have  purged  their  own  be- 
liefs of  their  falseness?  It  is  easy  to  adopt  a destructive  policy 
and  difficult  to  shape  the  mind  of  man  into  a belief  that  construc- 
tion and  not  destruction  gives  to  the  world  a more  hopeful  ap- 
pearance. Men  like  to  tear  down  those  things  their  finite  minds 
cannot  grasp. 

The  reverence  as  well  as  the  worship  paid  to  the  phallus 
in  early  and  primitive  days,  had  within  itself  nothing  which 
partook  of  indecency;  all  ideas  connected  with  it  were  reveren- 
tial and  religious.  When  Abraham,  as  mentioned  in  Genesis, 
in  asking  his  servant  to  take  a solemn  oath,  makes  that  servant 
lay  his  hand  upon  his  master’s  parts  of  generation  (in  the  com- 
mon version,  “under  his  thigh”)  it  was  that  which  he  required 
as  a token  of  utter  sincerity,  the  placing  of  the  hand  upon  the 
most  sacred  part  of  the  body.  The  dying  Jacob  makes  his  son 
Joseph  perform  the  same  act. 

The  indecent  ideas  attached  to  the  representation  of  the  phal- 
lus were,  though  it  seems  a paradox  to  say  so,  the  result  of  a more 
advanced  civilization  verging  towards  its  decline,  as  we  have  evi- 
dence at  Rome  and  Pompeii. 

Because  the  worship  of  the  phallus  (lingam)  finally  degen- 
erated into  licentiousness  and  sensual  indulgence  does  not  in  any 
way  prove  that  in  the  beginning  it  was  not  performed  with  the 
utmost  sincerity  by  a people  bent  only  on  paying  homage  to  the 
great  life-giving  forces  of  nature.  The  Christian  church  taught  as- 
cetism,  and  it  was  Paul  who  first  placed  the  idea  in  the  minds 
of  the  Corinthians  and  others,  that  the  conjugal  act  was  impure. 
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He  it  was  was  who  railed  at  women  and  declared  them  to  be 
inferior  beings.  He  undoubtedly  was  suffering  from  a psy- 
chosis which  might  have  been  easily  diagnosed  by  present  day 
psychoanalysts,  which  caused  him  to  be  possibly  the  most  pruri- 
ent-minded man  of  all  time.  He  conceived  in  his  own  mind,  con- 
stantly, the  thought  that  purity  and  chastity  as  such  were  agents 
of  the  devil. 

“We  must  carefully  distinguish,”  as  M.  Barre  writes,  “among 
these  phallic  representations,  a religious  side  and  a purely  licen- 
tious side.  The  two  classes  correspond  with  two  different  epochs 
of  civilization,  with  two  different  phases  of  human  mind.  The 
generative  power  presented  itself  first  as  worthy  of  the  adora- 
tion of  men ; it  was  symbolized  in  the  organs  in  which  it  centered, 
and  then  no  licentious  idea  was  mingled  with  the  worship  of  these 
sacred  objects.  If  this  spirit  became  weaker,  as  civilization  be- 
came more  developed,  as  luxury  and  vices  increased,  it  still  must 
have  remained  the  peculiar  attribute  of  some  simple  minds ; and 
hence  we  must  consider  under  this  point  of  view  all  objects  in 
which  nudity  is  veiled,  so  to  speak,  under  a religious  motive. 

“Let  us  look  upon  the  coarse  representations  with  the  same 
eye  with  which  the  native  population  of  Latium  saw  them,  an 
ignorant  and  rude  population,  and  consequently  still  pure  and 
virtuous,  even  in  the  most  polished  and  most  depraved  times  of 
the  Empire ; let  us  consider  from  this  same  point  of  view  all 
those  coarse  statues  of  the  gods  of  gardens,  those  phalli  and 
amulets,  and  let  us  recall  to  our  minds  that,  even  at  the  present 
day,  the  simple  peasants  of  some  parts  of  Italy  are  not  completely 
cured  of  such  superstitions.” 

“Indecent  rites,”  says  Constant,  in  his  work  on  Roman  Poly- 
theism, “may  be  practised  by  a religious  people  with  the  greatest 
purity  of  heart.,  But  when  incredulity  has  gained  a footing 
amongst  these  peoples,  these  rites  become  then  the  cause  and 
pretext  of  the  most  revolting  corruption.” 

And  Voltaire,  in  discussing  the  worship  of  Priapus,  remarks : 

“Our  ideas  of  propriety  lead  us  to  suppose  that  a ceremony 
which  appears  to  us  infamous  could  only  be  invented  by  licen- 
tiousness, but  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  licentiousness  and 
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depravity  of  manners  would  ever  have  led  among  any  people  to 
the  establishment  of  religious  ceremonies;  profligacy  may  have 
crept  in  in  the  lapse  of  time,  but  the  original  institution  was 
always  innocent  and  free  from  it. 

“In  the  early  ages,  boys  and  girls  kissed  one  another  modestly 
on  the  mouth,  which  finally  degenerated,  at  last,  into  secret  meet- 
ings and  licentiousness.  It  is  therefore  probable  that  this  cus- 
tom was  first  introduced  in  times  of  simplicity,  that  the  first 
thought  was  to  honor  the  deity  in  the  symbol  of  life  which  it  has 
given  us.” 

Voltaire  has  spoken  most  wisely  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
what  he  has  said  will  react  in  favor  of  this,  the  most  ancient  of 
all  religions,  and  make  men  more  ready  to  acknowledge  that  it 
served  a divine  purpose. 

“There  is  a religious  meaning,”  says  Crawley,  “inherent  in  the 
primitive  conception  and  practice  of  all  relations,  which  is  always 
ready  to  become  actualized ; and  the  same  is  true  of  all  individual 
processes  of  sense  and  emotion  and  intellection  and,  in  especial, 
of  those  functional  processes  that  are  most  easily  seen  in  their 
working  and  results. 

“Not  only  the  ‘master  knot  of  human  fate’  but  all  human  ac- 
tions and  relations,  all  individual  and  social  phenomena,  have  for 
primitive  man,  always  potentially  and  often  actually,  a full  re- 
ligious content.  So  it  is  with  that  subdivision  of  human  nature 
and  human  life  caused  by  sex;  all  actions  and  relations,  all  in- 
dividual and  social  phenomena,  conditioned  by  sex,  are  likewise 
filled  with  a religious  meaning.  Sexual  relations  and  sexual  pro- 
cesses, as  all  human  relations  and  human  processes,  are  religious 
to  the  primitive  mind.” 

The  egoist  of  modern  times  has  failed  to  take  into  his  scheme 
of  things  anything  that  would  in  any  way  reflect  the  opinions 
of  primitive  cuture.  He  has  arrogated  to  himself  the  right  to 
formulate  dogmatic  and  bigoted  creeds  and  fails  entirely  to  con- 
sider the  pyschology  of  the  primitive  mind  in  its  relation  to  the 
psychology  of  the  cultured  mind  of  today.  Because  primitive 
man  reverenced  the  generative  function,  he  declares  such  a prac- 
tice obscene,  and  condemns  it  as  being  a remnant  from  a period 
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when  all  men  were  degenerate  in  the  sense  that  they  allowed 
lewd  and  licentious  practices  which,  if  viewed  by  a mind  free  from 
the  entanglements  of  hypocrisy  and  prurience  of  today,  would 
be  declared  pure,  and  be  said  to  possess  a religious  element  not 
to  be  found  among  the  theologic  systems  of  modern  religious  in- 
stitutions. 

“As  to  ‘survivals’  of  primitive  speculation  and  custom  into 
civilized  periods,”  says  Crawley,  in  the  Mystic  Rose,  “the  term  is 
misused  when  it  is  implied  that  these  are  dead  forms,  surviving 
like  fossil  remains  or  rudimentary  organs.  The  fact  is  that  hu- 
man nature  remains  potentially  primitive,  and  it  is  not  easy  even 
for  those  most  favored  by  descent  to  rise  above  these  primitive 
ideas  precisely  because  these  ideas  ‘spring  eternally’  from  per- 
manent functional  causes.  Every  one  would  still  be  primitive 
were  it  not  for  education,  and  the  importance  of  education  in 
the  evolution  of  the  soul  can  hardly  be  overestimated.” 

In  bringing  this  work  to  a close,  may  I express  the  hope  that 
my  readers  have  gained  a greater  and  more  wholesome  respect 
for  those  elements  which  called  them  into  existence?  No  man  or 
woman  who  does  not  feel  a reverence  for  his  or  her  organs  of 
reproduction  can  ever  hope  to  climb  to  “heights  unattainable,”  ex- 
cept they  pay  homage  before  the  shrine  of  nature;  until  they  are 
willing  to  keep  fit  and  clean,  this  likeness  of  the  Divine  Energy 
whose  deifying  forces  keep  up  the  constant  urge  of  sex  hunger. 

It  is  this  urge,  clearly  manifested,  upon  which  man  is  de- 
pendent to  carry  civilization  forward  towards  that  visionary  city, 
wherein  shall  be  realized  the  highest  elements  of  civilization.” 

“He  who  breaks  the  laws  of  right  behaviour,”  says  Buddha, 
“invites  detraction  and  is  one  no  virtuous  man  can  love. 

“His  heart  is  ever  filled  (ever  cherishes)  with  boding  fear,  his 
evil  name  pursues  him  as  a shadow.  Having  neither  profit  nor 
advantages  in  his  world,  how  can  he  in  the  next  world  reap  con- 
tent? 

“Therefore  the  wise  man  ought  to  practice  pure  behavior, 
passing  through  the  wilderness  of  birth  and  death,  pure  conduct 
is  to  him  a virtuous  guide. 
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“Those  who  found  themselves  on  right  behaviour  cut  off  the 
source  of  pain  and  grief ; but  they  who  by  transgression  destroy 
this  mind,  may  mourn  the  loss  of  every  virtuous  principle. 

“Now  then,  keep  your  recollection  straight. 

“Let  wisdom  keep  your  mind  in  subjection.” 

Tagore,  in  Gitanjali,  voices  in  true  oriental  fashion  a respect 
for  the  reciprocal  forces  of  nature  that  should  be  felt  by  the 
Occidental : 

“Thou  has  made  me  endless,  such  is  thy  pleasure. 

“This  frail  vessel  thou  emptiest  again  and  again,  and  fillest 
it  ever  with  fresh  life.” 

“This  little  flute  of  a reed  thou  hast  carried  over  hills  and 
dales,  and  hast  breathed  through  it  melodies  eternally  new.” 

“At  the  immortal  touch  of  thy  hands  my  little  heart  loses  its 
limits  in  joy  and  gives  birth  to  utterance  ineffable. 

“Thy  infinite  gifts  come  to  use  only  on  these  very  small  hands 
of  mine.  Ages  pass,  and  still  thou  pourest,  and  still  there  is 
room  to  fill.” 
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Ernest  Crawley,  M.A. 

Ancient  America, 

J.  D.  Baldwin. 

History  of  Human  Marriage, 

Westermarck 
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Ancient  Society, 

Lewis  H.  Morgan,  LL.D. 

The  Veil  of  Isis;  or,  Mysteries  of  the  Druids, 

Winwood  Reade. 

Primitive  Society, 

Robert  H.  Lowie. 

Symbolism  in  Relation  to  Religion, 

James  Ballantyne  Hannay. 

Symbolical  Language  of  Ancient  Art  and  Mythology, 

Richard  Payne  Knight. 

Pagan  and  Christian  Creeds, 

Edward  Carpenter. 

American  Hero  Myths, 

Daniel  G.  Brinton,  M.D. 

American  Indians,  Their  Ancient  Earthworks  and  Temples, 

Lindesay  Brine. 

American  Antiquities, 

Josiah  Priest. 

Serpent  Symbol  in  America, 

E.  G.  Squier. 

A Book  of  the  Beginnings, 

Gerald  Massey. 

The  Natural  Genesis, 

Gerald  Massey. 

Short  Studies  in  the  Science  of  Comparative  Religions, 

J.  G.  R.  Forlong. 

The  Gnostics  and  Their  Remains, 

C.  W.  King. 

The  Ecclesiastical  Architecture  of  Ireland, 

George  Petrie. 

The  Night  of  the  Gods, 

John  O’Neill. 
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Osiris  and  the  Egyptian  Resurrection, 

Wallis  Budge. 

The  Towers  and  Temples  of  Ancient  Ireland, 

Marcus  Keane. 

Indian  Wisdom, 

Monier  Williams. 

Demonology  and  Devil  Lore, 

Moncure  Daniel  Conway,  M.A. 

Isis  Unveiled, 

H.  P.  Blavatsky. 

History  and  Chronology  of  the  Myth-Making  Age, 

J.  F.  Hewitt. 

The  Buddhist  Praying  Wheel, 

William  Simpson. 

Real  History  of  the  Rosicrucians, 

A.  E.  Waite, 

The  Gods  of  the  Egyptians, 

Wallis  Budge. 

Iamblichus;  or,  The  Mysteries  of  the  Egyptians, 
Chaldeans,  and  Assyrians, 

Translated  by  Thomas  Taylor. 

Apuleius — Metamorphosis;  or.  The  Golden  Ass, 

Translated  by  Thomas  Taylor. 

The  Family, 

Elsie  Clews  Parsons. 

The  Mediaeval  Mind, 

Henry  Osborn  Taylor. 

A History  of  the  Rod, 

The  Reverend  William  M.  Copper,  B.A. 

Devils, 

J.  Charles  Wall. 
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The  Story  of  the  Stick, 

Antony  Real. 

Kinship  and  Marriage  in  Early  Arabia, 

W.  Robertson  Smith. 

Sions  Sonnets, 

Francis  Quarles. 

The  Holy  Bible. 

The  Christian  Marriage  Ceremony, 

J.  Foote  Bingham. 

The  Legendary  History  of  the  Cross, 
from  a Dutch  book  published  by 
Veldener,  A.  D.  1483. 
with  an 

Introduction  by  John  Ashton. 
Preface  by  S.  Baring  Gould. 

Indian  Myth  and  Legend, 

Donald  A.  McKenzie. 

Mythology  of  the  Aryan  Nations, 

G.  W.  Cox. 

Ancient  Faiths  and  Modern, 

Thomas  Inman,  M.D. 

The  Masculine  Cross, 

Phallism. 

Phallic  Objects  and  Remains. 
Ophiolatreia. 

Fishes,  Fire,  and  Flowers. 
Phallic  Miscellanies. 

Nature  Worship. 

Rosy  Cross. 

Cultus  Arborum. 

Archaic  Rock  Inscriptions. 
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Matrimonial  Ceremonies  Displayed. 

The  Cross,  Ancient  and  Modern, 

Willson  W.  Blake. 

Handbook  of  Engraved  Gems, 

C.  W.  King. 

Antique  Gems  and  Rings, 

C.  W.  King. 

The  Civilization  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians, 

A.  Bothwell  Gosse. 

Aphrodite, 

Pierre  Louys. 

History  of  Egypt, 

Maspero. 

Illustrated  Symbols  and  Emblems, 

H.  J.  Smith. 

Tile  Truth  About  Women, 

C.  Gasquoine  Hartley. 

Motherhood, 

C.  Gasquoine  Hartley. 

The  Woman  of  the  Streets, 

Lee  Alexander  Stone. 

History  of  Prostitution, 

Sanger. 

Colored  Stars, 

E.  Powys  Mathers. 

Serpent  and  Siva  Worship  and  Mythology  in  Central 
America,  Africa,  and  Asia,  and  The  Origin  of  Serpent 
Worship;  Two  Treatises, 

Hyde  Clark  and  C.  Staniland  Wake. 

On  Love, 

Stendhal  (Henry  Beyle). 

Brand’s  Antiquities. 
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Ancient  Mythology, 

Jacob  Bryant. 

Ancient  Pharmacy  and  Medicine, 

Hermann  Peters. 

The  God  Idea  of  the  Ancients, 

Eliza  Burt  Gamble. 

Religion  and  Sex, 

Cohen. 

Folk  Lore  in  the  Old  Testament,  3 Vols., 
Frazer. 

The  Golden  Bough, 

Frazer. 

Scatalogic  Rites  of  All  Nations, 

Bourke. 

Primitive  Paternity, 

Hartland. 

Religious  Chastity, 

Parsons. 

The  Sexes  in  Science  and  History, 

Gamble. 

Pagan  Christs, 

Robertson. 

The  Christian  Marriage  Ceremony, 

J.  Foote  Bingham. 

Epigrams  of  Martial, 

The  Cave  Man  Within  Us, 

Fielding. 

Fear  and  Personality, 

Parsons. 

Kama  Sutra. 

Ananga  Ranga. 
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Perfumed  Garden. 

Rati  Sastram. 

Priapei. 

Dictionary  of  Slang  Terms  Used  in  Venery, 

Cary. 

Marriage  Rites, 

Hamilton. 

Medical  Symbolism, 

Sozinsky. 

History  of  Women, 

William  Alexander. 

Des  Divinites  Generatrices, 

Dulaure. 

Primitive  Culture, 

Edward  B.  Tylor. 

Early  History  of  Mankind, 

Edward  B.  Tylor. 

Phallicism  in  Japan, 

Edmund  Buckley. 

Early  Civilization, 

Alexander  A.  Goldenweiser. 

The  Evolution  and  Progress  of  Mankind, 

Herman  Klaatch,  M.D. 

The  Civilization  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria, 

Morris  Jastrow,  Jr. 

The  Development  of  Marriage  and  Kinship, 

C.  Staniland  Wake. 

The  Islanders  of  the  Pacific, 

T.  R.  St.  Johnston. 

Repertoire  de  L’Art  Quaternaire, 

Solomon  Reinach. 
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Elements  of  Folk  Psychology, 

W.  Wundt. 

Translated  by  Edward  Leroy  Schaub,  Ph.D. 

Sexual  Life  of  Primitive  People, 

H.  Fehlinger. 

Translated  by  S.  Herbert,  M.D.,  and  Mrs.  Herbert. 

Sacred  Mysteries  Among  The  Mayas  and  the  Quiches, 
Augustus  Le  Plongeon. 

Religious  Chastity,  an  Ethnological  Study, 

John  Main  (Elsie  Clews  Parsons) 

The  Mind  in  the  Making, 

James  Harvey  Robinson. 

The  Dance  of  Siva, 

Ananda  Coomaraswamy. 

Indian  Wisdom, 

Monier  Williams. 

A Group  of  Hindoo  Stories, 

Collected  and  Collated  by  an  Aryan. 

Ancient  Stone  Crosses  of  England, 

Alfred  Kimmer. 
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IV irship  of  Priapus 

Of  all  the  profane  rites  which  belonged  to  the  ancient  Poly- 
theism, none  were  more  furiously  inveighed  against  by  the  zealous 
propagators  of  the  Christian  faith,  than  the  obscene  ceremonies 
performed  in  the  worship  of  Priapus  ; which  appeared  not  only 
contrary  to  the  gravity  and  sanctity  of  religion,  but  subversive  of 
the  first  principles  of  decency  and  good  order  in  society.  Even 
the  form  itself,  under  which  the  god  was  represented,  appeared 
to  them  a mockery  of  all  piety  and  devotion,  and  more  fit  to  be 
placed  in  a brothel  than  a temple.  But  the  forms  and  ceremonial 
of  a religion  are  not  always  to  be  understood  in  their  direct  and 
obvious  sense ; but  are  to  be  considered  as  symbolical  representa- 
tions of  some  hidden  meaning,  which  may  be  extremely  wise  and 
just,  though  the  symbols  themselves,  to  those  who  know  not 
their  true  significance,  may  appear  in  the  highest  degree  absurd 
and  extravagant.  It  has  often  happened  that  avarice  and  super- 
stition have  continued  these  symbolical  representations  for  ages 
after  their  original  meaning  has  been  lost  and  forgotten ; when 
they  must  of  course  appear  nonsensical  and  ridiculous,  if  not 
impious  and  extravagant. 

Whatever  the  Greeks  and  Egyptians  meant  by  the  symbol  in 
question,  it  was  certainly  nothing  ludicrous  or  licentious ; of 
which  we  need  no  other  proof,  than  its  having  been  carried  in 
solemn  procession  at  the  celebration  of  those  mysteries  in  which 
the  first  principles  of  their  religion,  the  knowledge  of  the  God  of 
Nature,  the  First,  the  Supreme,  the  Intellectual,  were  preserved 
free  from  the  vulgar  superstitions,  and  communicated  under  the 
strictest  oaths  of  secrecy,  to  the  initiated;  who  were  obliged  to 
purify  themselves  prior  to  their  initiation,  by  abstaining  from 
venery,  and  all  impure  food. 
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The  ancient  Theologists,  finding  that  they  could  conceive  no 
idea  of  infinity,  were  content  to  revere  the  Infinite  Being  in  the 
most  general  and  efficient  exertion  of  his  power,  attraction;  whose 
agency  is  perceptible  through  all  matter,  and  to  which  all  motion 
may,  perhaps,  be  ultimately  traced.  This  power,  being  personi- 
ed,  become  the  “Secondary  Deity,”  to  whom  all  adoration  and 
worship  were  directed,  and  who  is  therefore  frequently  consid- 
ered as  the  sole  and  Supreme  Cause  of  all  things. 

His  great  characteristic  attribute  was  represented  by  the  Organ 
of  Generation  in  that  state  of  tension  and  rigidity  which  is  neces- 
sary to  the  due  performance  of  its  functions. 

We  may  therefore  be  assured,  that  no  impure  meaning  could 
be  conveyed  by  this  symbol ; but  that  it  represented  some  funda- 
mental principle  of  their  faith.  What  this  was,  it  is  difficult  to 
say,  on  account  of  the  secrecy  under  which  this  part  of  their 
religion  was  guarded.  Plutarch  tells  us  that  the  Egyptians 
represented  Osiris  with  the  organ  of  generation  erect,  to  show 
his  generative  and  prolific  power:  he  also  tells  us  that  Osiris 
was  the  same  Deity  as  the  Bacchus  of  the  Greek  mythology; 
who  was  also  the  same  as  the  first-begotten  Love  of  Orpheus 
and  Hesiod.  This  Deity  is  celebrated  by  the  ancient  poets  as  the 
Creator  of  all  things,  the  Father  of  gods  and  men ; and  it  appears 
that  the  organ  of  generation  was  the  symbol  of  his  great  charac- 
teristic attribute. 

Indeed,  in  an  age  when  no  prejudices  of  artificial  decency  ex- 
isted, what  more  just  and  natural  image  could  men  find,  by 
which  to  express  their  idea  of  the  beneficent  power  of  the  great 
Creator,  than  that  organ  which  endowed  them  with  the  power  of 
procreation,  and  made  them  partakers  not  only  of  the  felicity  of 
the  Deity,  but  of  his  peculiar  attribute,  that  of  multiplying  his 
own  image? 

The  female  organs  of  generation  were  revered  as  symbols  of 
the  generative  powers  of  Nature  or  Matter,  as  the  male  were  of 
of  the  generative  powers  of  God.  They  are  usually  represented 
emblematically,  by  the  Shell,  or  Concha  Veneris,  which  was  there- 
fore worn  by  devout  persons  of  antiquity,  as  it  still  continued  to 
be  by  pilgrims,  and  many  of  the  common  women  of  Italy.  The 
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union  of  both  was  expressed  by  the  hand  mentioned  in  Sir 
William  Hamilton’s  Letter;  which,  being  a less  explicit  sym- 
bol, has  escaped  the  attention  of  the  Reformers,  and  is  still 
worn,  as  well  as  the  shell,  by  the  women  of  Italy,  though  with- 
out being  understood.  It  represented  the  act  of  generation,  which 
was  considered  as  a solemn  sacrament  in  honour  of  the  Creator. 
The  male  organs  of  generation  are  sometimes  found  represented 
by  signs  of  the  same  sort,  which  might  properly  be  called  the 
symbol  of  symbols.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these  is  a 
cross  in  the  form  of  the  letter  T,  which  thus  served  as  the  em- 
blem of  creation  and  generation,  before  the  Church  adopted  it 
as  the  sign  of  Salvation ; a lucky  coincidence  of  ideas,  which, 
without  doubt,  facilitated  the  reception  of  it  among  the  faithful. 

The  real  meaning  of  all  the  animal  worship  of  the  Egyptians 
about  which  so  much  has  been  written,  and  so  little  discovered,  is, 
that  those  animals  or  plants  in  which  any  particular  attribute  of 
the  Deity  seemed  to  predominate,  became  the  symbols  of  that 
attribute,  and  were  accordingly  worshipped  as  the  images  of 
Divine  Providence,  acting  in  that  particular  direction. 

The  celebrated  bronze  in  the  Vatican  has  the  male  organs  of 
generation  placed  upon  the  head  of  a Cock,  the  emblem  of  the 
Sun,  supported  by  the  neck  and  shoulders  of  a man.  In  this 
composition  they  represented  the  generative  power  of  the  Eros, 
the  Osiris,  Mithras,  or  Bacchus,  whose  centre  is  the  Sun,  incar- 
nate with  man.  By  the  inscription  of  the  pedestal,  the  attribute, 
thus  personified,  is  styled  the  Saviour  of  the  World. 

The  Egyptians  showed  this  incarnation  of  the  Deity  by  a less 
permanent,  though  equally  expressive  symbol.  At  Mendes  a liv- 
ing Goat  was  kept  as  the  image  of  the  generative  power,  to  whom 
the  Women  presented  themselves  naked,  and  had  the  honour  of 
being  publicly  enjoyed  by  him.  Herodotus  saw  the  act  openly 
performed,  and  calls  it  a prodigy : but  the  Egyptians  had  no  such 
horror  of  it ; for  it  was  to  them  a representation  of  the  incarna- 
tion of  the  Deity,  and  the  communication  of  his  creative  spirit 
to  man.  Indeed,  the  Greeks  do  not  seem  to  have  felt  much  hor- 
ror or  disgust  at  the  imitative  representation  of  it ; several  speci- 
mens of  their  sculpture  in  this  way  have  escaped  the  fury  of  the 
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Reformers,  and  remained  for  the  instruction  of  later  times.  One 
of  these,  found  among  the  ruins  of  Herculaneum,  and  kept 
concealed  in  the  Royal  Museum  at  Portici,  is  well  known. 

Though  it  has  been  remarked  that  in  these  monuments  the 
Goat  is  passive  instead  of  active ; and  that  the  human  symbol  is 
represented  as  incarnate  with  the  divine,  instead  of  the  divine 
with  the  human;  this  is  in  fact  no  difference;  for  the  Creator, 
being  of  both  sexes,  is  represented  indifferently  of  either.  Both 
the  Bull  and  the  Cow  are  worshipped  by  the  Hindoos,  as  symbols 
of  the  male  and  female,  or  generative  and  nutritive  powers  of 
the  Deity.  The  Cow  is  in  almost  all  their  Pagodas ; but  the  Bull 
is  revered  with  superior  solemnity  and  devotion. 

Among  the  Egyptians,  the  Cow  was  the  symbol  of  Venus,  the 
Goddess  of  Love,  and  passive  generative  power  of  Nature.  On 
the  capitals  of  one  of  the  temples  of  Philse,  we  still  find  the  heads 
of  this  goddess  represented  of  a mixed  form ; the  horns  and  ears 
of  the  Cow  being  joined  to  the  beautiful  features  of  a Woman 
in  the  prime  of  life;  such  as  the  Greeks  attributed  to  that  Venus, 
whom  they  worshipped  as  the  mother  of  the  prolific  God  of  Love, 
Cupid,  who  was  the  personification  of  animal  desire  or  concu- 
piscence, as  the  Orphic  Love,  the  Father  of  gods  and  men,  was 
of  universal  attraction.  The  Greeks,  who  represented  the  Mother 
under  the  form  of  a beautiful  Woman,  naturally  represented  the 
Son  under  the  form  of  a beautiful  boy ; but  a people  who  repre- 
sented the  Mother  under  the  form  of  a Cow  would  as  naturally 
represent  the  Son  under  the  form  of  a Calf.  This  seems  to  be 
the  case  with  the  Hindoos  as  well  as  with  the  Egyptians. 

By  following  this  analogy  we  may  come  to  the  true  meaning 
of  a much-celebrated  object  of  devotion  recorded  by  an  ancient 
writer.  When  the  Israelites  grew  clamorous  on  account  of  the 
absence  of  Moses,  and  called  upon  Aaron  to  make  them  a God 
to  go  before  them,  he  set  up  a golden  Calf;*  to  which  the  people 

* “I  am  confirmed  in  the  opinion  that  the  golden  ‘egel  made  by  Aaron  for 
the  Israelites  to  worship  at  Mount  Sinai  was  a cone,  as  representing  the  flame 
of  fire  in  which  alone  the  Almighty  had  been  manifested  to  them,  and  not  a 
calf.”  “They  fell  into  the  error  of  regarding  as  a golden  calf  the  ‘egel  or 
conical  representation  of  the  flame  of  fire,  which  their  forefathers,  and  after  them 
the  Ten  Tribes,  had  worshipped  as  the  similitude  of  the  Eternal,  but  which  they 
themselves,  as  Jews,  had  lost  the  signification.”  The  Idol  in  Horeb.  Evidence  that 
the  Golden  Imgae  at  Mount  Sinai  was  a cone  and  not  a calf.  With  Three 
Appendices.  By  Charles  T.  Bewe,  Ph.D.,  F.R.G.S.,  London,  1871. 
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sacrificed  and  feasted,  and  then  rose  up  (as  the  translator  says) 
to  play ; but  in  the  original  the  term  is  more  specific,  and  means, 
in  its  plain  direct  sense,  that  particular  sort  of  play  which  requires 
the  concurrence  of  both  sexes,  and  which  was  therefore  a very 
proper  conclusion  of  a sacrifice  to  Cupid,  though  highly  displeas- 
ing to  the  God  who  had  brought  them  out  of  Egypt.  The 
Egyptian  mythologists  who  appear  to  have  invented  this  sec- 
ondary Deity  of  Love,  were  probably  the  inventors  likewise  of 
a secondary  Priapus,  who  was  the  personification  of  that  particu- 
lar generative  faculty  which  springs  from  animal  desire,  as  the 
primary  Priapus  was  of  the  great  generative  principle  of  the 
Universe.  Hence,  in  the  allegories  of  the  poets,  this  Deity  is 
said  to  be  a son  of  Bacchus  and  Venus,  that  is,  the  result  of  the 
active  and  passive  generative  powers  of  Nature. 

The  Greeks,  as  they  advanced  in  the  cultivation  of  the  imitative 
arts,  gradually  changed  the  animal  for  the  human  form,  preserv- 
ing still  the  original  character.  Besides  the  Fauns,  Satyrs,  and 
Nymphs — who  represent  the  emanations  of  the  Creator,  incarnate 
with  man,  acting  as  his  angels  and  ministers  in  the  work  of  uni- 
versal generation — we  often  find  in  the  ancient  sculpture  cer- 
tain Androgynous  beings  possessed  of  the  characteristic  organs 
of  both  sexes,  which  represent  organized  matter  in  its  first  stage ; 
that  is,  immediately  after  it  was  released  from  chaos,  and  before 
it  was  animated  by  a participation  of  the  ethereal  essence  of  the 
Creator. 

In  a beautiful  gem  described  by  Mr.  R.  Payne  Knight,  one  of 
these  Androgynous  figures  is  represented  sleeping,  with  the  Or- 
gans of  Generation  covered,  and  the  Egg  of  Chaos  broken  under 
it.  On  the  other  side  is  Bacchus  the  Creator,  bearing  a torch, 
the  emblem  of  ethereal  fire,  and  extending  it  towards  the  sleep- 
ing figure;  whilst  one  of  his  agents  seems  only  to  wait  his  per- 
mission to  begin  the  execution  of  that  office,  which,  according  to 
every  outward  and  visible  sign,  he  appears  able  to  discharge  with 
energy  and  effect.  The  “Creator”  himself  leans  upon  one  of 
those  figures  commonly  sailed  Sileni;  and  which,  from  their 
heavy,  unwieldy  forms,  were  probably  intended  as  personifica- 
tions of  brute,  inert  matter;  from  which  all  things  are  formed, 
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but  which,  being  incapable  of  producing  anything  of  itself,  is 
properly  represented  as  the  support  of  the  Creative  Power, 
though  not  actively  instrumental  in  his  work.  The  total  baldness 
of  this  figure  represents  the  exhausted,  unproductive  state  of 
matter,  when  the  generative  powers  were  separated  from  it ; for 
it  was  an  opinion  of  the  Ancients  that  every  act  of  coition  pro- 
duced a transient  chill  in  the  brain,  by  which  some  of  the  roots 
of  the  hair  were  loosened,  so  that  baldness  was  a mark  of  steril- 
ity acquired  by  excessive  exertion.  The  figures  of  Pan  have 
nearly  the  same  forms  with  that  which  we  have  here  supposed 
to  represent  inert  matter;  only  that  they  are  compounded  with 
those  of  the  Goat,  the  symbol  of  the  Creative  Power  by  which 
matter  was  fructified  and  regulated.  To  this  is  sometimes  added 
the  Organ  of  Generation,  of  an  enormous  magnitude,  to  signify 
the  application  of  this  power  to  its  noblest  end,  the  procreation 
of  sensitive  and  rational  beings. 

This  composition  forms  the  common  Priapus  of  the  Roman 
Poets,  who  was  worshipped  among  the  other  personages  of  the 
Heathen  Mythology,  but  understood  by  few  of  his  ancient  votar- 
ies any  better  than  by  the  good  women  of  Isernia.  His  character- 
istic organ  is  sometimes  represented  by  the  artists  in  that  state 
of  tension  and  rigidity  which  it  assumes  when  about  to  discharge 
its  functions,  and  at  other  times  in  that  state  of  tumid  languor 
which  immediately  succeeds  the  performance.  In  the  latter  case 
he  appears  loaded  with  the  productions  of  Nature,  the  result  of 
those  prolific  efforts,  which  in  the  former  case  he  appeared  so 
well  qualified  to  exert. 

The  Fauns  and  Satyrs  which  accompany  the  Androgynous 
figures  in  the  ancient  sculptures,  are  usually  represented  as  min- 
istering to  the  “Creator”  by  exerting  their  characteristic  attrib- 
utes upon  these,  as  well  as  upon  the  Nymphs,  the  passive  agents 
of  procreation ; but  what  has  puzzled  the  learned  in  these  monu- 
ments, and  seems  a contradiction  to  the  general  system  of  ancient 
religion,  is  that  many  of  these  groups  are  in  attitudes  which  are 
rather  adapted  to  the  gratification  of  disordered  and  unnatural 
appetites,  than  to  extend  procreation.  But  a learned  author,  who 
has  thrown  infinite  light  upon  these  subjects,  has  effectually 
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cleared  them  from  this  suspicion  by  showing  that  they  only  took 
the  most  convenient  way  to  get  at  the  female  organs  of  genera- 
tion, in  those  mixed  beings  who  possessed  both.  This  is  con- 
firmed by  Lucretius,  who  asserts  that  this  attitude  is  better 
adapted  to  the  purposes  of  generation  than  any  other. 

Those  who  wish  to  know  how  generally  “the  symbol  of  sym- 
bols,” and  the  religion  which  it  represented,  once  prevailed,  will 
consult  the  great  and  elaborate  work  of  D’Hancarville,  who,  with 
infinite  learning  and  ingenuity,  has  traced  its  progress  over  the 
whole  earth. 

The  most  extraordinary  mystic  relics  of  the  heretical  orders 
of  Gnostics  in  the  first  centuries  of  Christianity,  are  the  tokens, 
talismans,  or  amulets  called  Gnostic  Gems,  which  are  considered 
as  of  the  first  importance  in  religious  archaeology.  They  are 
very  rare,  and  are  exceedingly  suggestive,  though  mysterious. 
There  are  some  in  the  Egyptian  rooms,  British  Museum,  and  a 
group  may  also  be  seen  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum. 

On  a Medal  of  Demetrius  (the  Second  King  of  Syria),  the 
Goddess  of  Hierapolis,  by  some  called  Venus,  appears  with  the 
male  organs  of  generation  sticking  out  of  her  robe,  holding  the 
Thyrsus  of  Bacchus,  the  emblem  of  Fire,  in  one  hand,  and  the 
terrestrial  Globe,  representing  the  subordinate  elements,  in  the 
other.  She  is  probably  represented  here  in  the  form  under  which 
she  was  worshipped  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cyzicus,  where  she 
was  called  Artemis  Priapine,  the  Priapic  Diana.  In  the  Temple 
at  Hierapolis  the  active  powers  imparted  to  her  by  the  “Creator” 
were  represented*  by  immense  images  of  the  male  organs  of 
generation,  placed  on  each  side  of  the  door.  The  measures  of 
these  must  necessarily  be  incorrect  in  the  present  text  of  Lucian ; 
but  that  they  were  of  enormous  size  we  may  conclude  from  what 
is  related  of  a man’s  going  to  the  top  of  one  of  them  every  year, 
and  residing  these  seven  days,  in  order  to  have  a more  intimate 
communication  with  the  Deity,  while  praying  for  the  prosperity  of 

* These  were  Obelisks — which  are  everywhere  Phalli.  They  were  placed,  in 
pairs,  in  front  of  every  Temple  in  Egypt.  They  were  always  regarded  as  votive 
objects,  and  sacred.  Their  beauty  of  form  and  majesty  still  astonish.  The  survival 
of  the  original  mystical  ideas  in  regard  of  them,  and  their  devotion  to  religion, 
is  exhibited  in  their  absorption  into  Christian  architectural  forms,  in  the  double 
Towers  (sometimes  the  left-hand  tower  differs  for  a peculiar  reason),  standing 
before  the  west  front  of  every  Cathedral. — Ed. 
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Syria.  Athenaeus  relates  that  Ptolemy  Philadelphia  had  one 
120  cubits  long  carried  in  procession  at  Alexandria.  This  was 
the  real  meaning  of  the  enormous  figures  at  Hierapolis — they 
were  the  Generative  Organs  of  the  Creator  personified,  with 
which  he  was  supposed  to  have  impregnated  the  Heavens,  the 
Earth,  and  the  Waters.  Within  the  Temple  were  many  small 
statues  of  men  with  these  organs  disproportionately  large.  These 
were  the  angels  or  attendants  of  the  goddess,  who  acted  as  her 
Ministers  of  Creation  in  peopling  and  fructifying  the  Earth. 

The  practice  of  artists,  in  representing  the  various  attributes  of 
the  Creator  under  human  forms  of  various  character  and  expres- 
sion, was,  however,  one  of  the  great  means  of  corrupting  the 
ancient  Theology,  and  establishing  the  Poetical  Mythology.  Fig- 
ures, being  distinguished  by  the  titles  of  Deity  which  they  were 
meant  to  represent,  became  in  time  to  be  considered  as  distinct 
personages  and  worshipped  as  separate  subordinate  Deities. 
Hence  the  many-shaped  god,  the  Polymorphos  and  Myriomorphos 
of  the  ancient  Theologists,  became  divided  into  many  gods  and 
goddesses,  often  described  by  the  poets  as  at  variance  with  each 
other,  and  wrangling  about  the  little  intrigues  and  passions  of 
men.  Hence,  too,  as  the  symbols  were  multiplied,  particular  ones 
lost  their  dignity;  and  that  venerable  one  which  is  the  subject  of 
the  present  notice  became  degraded  from  the  representative  of 
the  God  of  Nature  to  a subordinate  rural  Deity,  a supposed  son 
of  the  Asiatic  Conqueror  Bacchus,  standing  among  the  Nymphs 
by  a Fountain,  and  expressing  the  fertility  of  a Garden,  instead 
of  the  general  Creative  Power  of  the  great  Active  Principle  of 
the  Universe.  His  degradation  did  not  stop  even  here;  for  we 
find  him,  in  times  still  more  profane  and  corrupt,  made  a subject 
of  raillery  and  insult,  and  answering  no  better  purpose  than  hold- 
ing up  his  rubicund  snout  to  frighten  the  birds  and  thieves.  His 
functions  were  also  perverted  from  their  natural  ends,  and  em- 
ployed in  conformity  to  the  taste  of  the  times ; for  men  naturally 
attribute  their  own  passions  and  inclinations  to  the  objects  of 
their  adoration;  and  as  God  made  Man  in  His  own  Image,  so 
Man  returns  the  favour,  and  makes  God  in  his.  Hence  we  find 
the  highest  attribute  of  the  all-pervading  Spirit  and  first-begotten 
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Love  foully  prostituted  to  promiscuous  vice,  and  calling  out, 
Hcec  cimnum,  caput  hie,  preebeat  ille  nates. 

He  continued,  however,  still  to  have  his  Temple,  Priests  and 
Sacred  Geese,  and  offerings  of  the  most  exquisite  kind  were  made 
to  him. 

Crissabitque  tibi  excussis  pulcherrima  lumbis 
Hoc  anno  primum  experta  puella  virum. 

Sometimes,  however,  they  were  not  so  scrupulous  in  the  selec- 
tion of  their  victims,  but  suffered  frugality  to  restrain  their  de- 
votion. 

Cum  sacrum  fieret  Deo  salad 
Conducta  est  pretio  puella  parvo. 

The  Bride  was  usually  placed  upon  him  immediately  before 
marriage ; not,  as  Lactantius  says,  ut  ejus  pudicitiam  prior  Deus 
preelibasse  videatur,  but  that  she  might  be  rendered  fruitful  by 
her  communion  with  the  Divine  Nature,  and  capable  of  fulfilling 
the  duties  of  her  station.  In  an  ancient  poem  we  find  a lady  of 
the  name  of  Lalage  presenting  the  pictures  of  the  Elephantis  to 
him,  and  gravely  requesting  that  she  might  enjoy  the  pleasures 
over  which  he  particularly  presided,  in  all  the  attitudes * de- 
scribed in  that  celebrated  Treatise;  which  was  written  by  one 
Philoenis,  and  seems  to  have  been  of  the  same  kind  with  the 
Puttana  errante  of  Aretin. 

* "Ser  Postures  inventees  par  Cyrene,  Philonis,  Asianasse,  Elephantis,  and 
Aretin.”  N.  Venette.  “Tableau  de  L’Amour.”  1689. — These  positions — supposed  to 
be  surpassingly  effective  in  the  extortion  of  the  most  exquisite  pleasure  out  of  the 
exercise  of  the  “Act,”  were  caused  to  be  painted  by  some  of  the  finest  artists 
of  the  Rome  of  the  Caesars,  in  life  size,  and  wholly  in  the  nude,  upon  the 
sumptuous  walls  of  his  Imperial  Banqueting  Hall,  in  the  famous  “Golden  Palace” 
of  the  Emperor  Nero.  By  some  unknown  accident  these  famous  designs — the 
triumph  of  ancient  art — came  down  to  posterity,  and  were  reproduced  (ages  after), 
through  designs  in  miniature,  by  Giulio  Romano;  for  the  purpose  of  realizing 
models  for  the  display  of  perfect  artistic  human  proportion  and  beauty. 

‘‘La  nudite  d’une  femme  ne  feroit  pas  plus  d’impression  sur  son  ame,  que 
I’espirt  des  peuples,  lorsque  les  filles,  dansant  toutes  nues  dans  un  Carrefour,  elles 
estoient  seulement  convertes  de  Vhonnestete  publique.” — Ed. 


"Cui  hie  Ludus  noster  non  placebit,  ne  legerit;  aut  si  legerit,  obliviscatur.  Et 
velite  nolit,  aliter  haec  sacra  non  constant.” 

The  following  is  given  by  Pliny  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Obelisks  in  Egypt. 
The  Obelisks,  as  we  have  remarked,  are  all  “Phalli.”  The  translations  of  the 
inscriptions  in  the  hieroglyphics,  made,  and  so  confidently  put  forward  as  true 
and  reliable  by  the  “Egyptologists”  and  the  modern  learned  societies  and  Professors 
are,  in  reality,  open  to  the  gravest  doubt;  as  being  only  a very  elaborate  and 
ingenuously  varied  mistake  and  delusion;  produced  out  of  an  over-eagerness  for 
learned  public  explanation. — Ed. 

“Des  signes  de  la  virginite  absente.  Oracle  que  Pheron,  Roy  des  Egyptiens, 
interrogeas  sur  son  aveuglement,  luy  repondit,  que  pour  etre  guery,  il  devoit  se 
laver  les  yeux  avec  de  I’urine  d’une  vierge  ou  d’une  femme  qui  se  contentait  des 
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When  a lady  had  served  as  the  victim  in  a sacrifice  to  this  god 
she  expressed  her  gratitude  for  the  benefits  received  by  offering 
upon  his  altar  certain  small  images,  representing  his  character- 
istic attribute;  the  number  of  which  was  equal  to  the  number  of 
men  who  had  acted  as  priests  upon  the  occasion.  On  an  antique 
gem,  in  a famous  collection,  is  one  of  these  fair  victims,  who 
appears  just  returned  from  a sacrifice  of  this  kind,  and  devoutly 
returning  her  thanks,  by  offering  upon  an  altar  some  of  these 
images;  from  the  number  of  which  one  may  observe  (see  frontis- 
piece) that  she  has  not  been  neglected.’* 

This  offering  of  thanks  had  also  its  mystic  and  allegorical 
meaning;  for  Fire  being  the  energetic  principle  and  essential 
force  of  the  Creator,  and  the  symbol  above-mentioned  the  visible 
image  of  his  characteristic  attribute,  the  uniting  them  was  unit- 
ing the  Material  with  the  Essential  Cause,  from  whose  joint  oper- 
ation all  things  were  supposed  to  proceed. 

These  sacrifices,  as  well  as  all  those  to  the  Deities  presiding 
over  Generation,  were  performed  by  night ; hence  Hippolytus,  in 
Euripides,  says,  to  express  his  love  of  chastity,  that  he  likes  none 
of  the  gods  revered  by  night.  These  acts  of  devotion  were,  in- 
deed, attended  with  such  rites  as  must  naturally  shock  the  preju- 
dices of  a chaste  and  temperate  mind,  not  liable  to  be  warmed  by 


caresses  de  son  mary.  Ce  remede  ne  se  trouva  pas  chez  luy,  et  si  la  fille  d’un 
jardinier  ne  luy  est  dontie,  je  croy  qu’il  east  attendu  long-temps  avant  que  de 
recouverer  la  veile ; la  virginite,  et  la  chastete  estant  alors  quelque  chose  de  fort 
rare.”  Venette,  p.  71. 

"La  matrice  d’une  femme  est  du  nombre  des  choses  insatiables  dont  parle 
L’Ecriture ; et  je  ne  say  s’il  y a quelque  chose  au  monde  d quoy  on  puisse  comparer 
son  avidite;  car  ny  I’enfer,  ny  le  feu,  ny  la  terre  ne  sont  pas  si  devorants  que 
sont  les  parties  naturelles  d’une  femme  lascive." — Venette. 

The  number  of  these  “classic  attitudes’’  to  which  reference  has  been  made  in 
previous  parts  of  this  book,  are  variously  estimated  as  twelve  (the  number  of 
signs  of  the  zodiac,  in  implication  with  the  subject  of  “mystic  anatomy,’  in  the 
philosophy  of  which  the  occult  philosopher,  Henry  Cornelius  Agrippa,  was  so 
celebrated  an  adept) ; and  also  as  twenty-four.  The  classic  courtezans  of  Greece 
and  Rome — especially  of  the  debased  period  of  old  Rome,  descending  to  exceedingly 
Strang  things  in  the  time  of  the  Cssars — these  dangerously  fascinating  women 
were  singularly  ingenious  in  their  vocation.  They  were  noted  for  their  wit  and 
talents,  in  addition  to  their  beauty. 


* Or  rather  over-rewarded.  Some  extraordinary  things  are  told  us,  with  the 
fullest  assurances,  and  in  apparent  thorough  sincerity,  by  the  ancients.  According 
to  the  acount  of  Nicholas  Venette,  who  adduces  the  authority  of  a contempory 
of  the  heroine  for  his  statement,  the  celebrated  Cleopatra  withstood  the  endearing 
assaults  of  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  six  men  in  one  night  In  modern  times, 
her  only  rival,  in  this  respect,  is  asserted  to  be  the  Empress  Catherine  or  Russia; 
a most  remarkable  woman,  imperial  in  every  sense;  of  whom  the  true  Life  has 
yet  to  be  written. — Ed. 
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that  * ecstatic  enthusiasm  which  is  peculiar  to  devout  persons  when 
their  attention  is  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  the  beneficent 
Powers  of  the  Creator,  and  all  their  faculties  directed  to  imitate 
Him  in  the  exertion  of  His  great  characteristic  Attribute.  To 
heighten  this  enthusiasm,  the  Male  and  Female  Saints  of  antiquity 
used  to  lie  promiscuously  together  in  the  temples,  and  honour 
the  god  by  a liberal  display  of  forms,  and  general  communica- 
tion of  his  bounties.  Herodotus,  indeed,  excepts  the  Greeks  and 
Egyptians,  and  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  the  Romans,  from 
this  general  custom  of  other  nations;  but  to  the  testimony  of 
the  former  we  may  oppose  the  thousand  sacred  Prostitutes  kept 
at  each  of  the  Temples  of  Corinth  and  Eryx ; and  to  that  of  the 
latter,  the  express  words  of  Juvenal,  who  though  he  lived  an 
age  later,  lived  when  the  same  religion,  and  nearly  the  same 
manners  prevailed.  Diodorus  Siculus  also  tells  us,  that  when 
the  Roman  Praetors  visited  Eryx,  they  laid  aside  their  magisterial 
severity,  and  honoured  the  goddess  by  mixing  with  her  votaries 
and  indulging  themselves  in  the  pleasures  over  which  she  pre- 
sided. 

It  appears,  too,  that  the  Act  of  Generation  was  a sort  of  Sacra- 
ment in  the  Island  of  Lesbos  ; for  the  device  on  its  medals  (which 
in  the  Greek  Republics  had  always  some  relation  to  religion)  is 
as  explicit  as  forms  can  make  it.  The  figures  appear  indeed  to 
be  mystic  and  allegorical,  the  Male  having  evidently  a mixture 
of  the  Goat  in  his  beard  and  features,  and  therefore  probably 
represents  Pan,  the  Generative  Power  of  the  Universe,  incorpor- 
ated in  Universal  Matter.  The  Female  has  all  that  breadth  and 
fulness  which  characterize  the  personification  of  the  passive 
Power,  known  by  the  titles  of  Rhea,  Juno,  Ceres,  &c. 

When  there  were  such  seminaries  for  female  education  as  those 
of  Eryx  and  Corinth,  we  need  not  wonder  that  the  ladies  of 
antiquity  should  be  extremely  well-instructed  in  all  the  practical 
duties  of  their  religion.  The  stories  told  of  Julia  and  Messalina 
show  us  that  the  Roman  ladies  were  no  ways  deficient ; and  yet 
they  were  as  remarkable  for  their  gravity  and  decency,  as  the 
Corinthians  were  for  their  skill  and  dexterity  in  adapting  them- 

* More  likely  to  be  excited,  in  ereat  minds,  by  this  peccliar  exercise,  than 
by  any  other;  when  the  powers  are  equal  to  it. — Ed. 
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selves  to  all  the  modes  and  attitudes  which  the  luxuriant  imagi- 
nations of  experienced  votaries  have  contrived  for  performing 
the  rites  of  their  tutelar  goddess. 

The  reason  why  these  rites  were  always  performed  by  night 
was  the  peculiar  sanctity  attributed  to  it  by  the  Ancients,  because 
dreams  were  then  supposed  to  descend  from  heaven  to  instruct 
and  forewarn  men ; and  not  only  the  sacrifices  to  the  Generative 
Deities,  but,  in  general,  all  the  religious  rites  of  the  Greeks  (and 
almost  all  the  nations  of  antiquity  except  the  Egyptians,  and  their 
reformed  imitators,  the  Jews)  were  of  the  festive  kind.  To  imi- 
tate the  gods  was  in  their  opinion  to  feast  and  rejoice,  and  to 
cultivate  the  useful  and  elegant  arts,  by  which  they  were  made 
partakers  of  their  felicity. 

The  Early  Christians,  indeed,  on  particular  occasions,  such  as 
the  feasts  of  the  Eucharist,  gave  way  to  festivity  and  mirth ; 
and  though  these  meetings  of  joy  and  gratulation  were  supposed 
to  be  all  of  the  spiritual  kind,  the  particular  manner  in  which 
St.  Augustine  commands  the  ladies  who  attended  them  to  wear 
clean  linen,  seems  to  hint  that  personal  as  well  as  spiritual  mat- 
ters were  thought  worthy  of  attention.  Certain  it  is,  that  upon 
these  occasions  they  worked  themselves  up  to  a pitch  of  rapture 
and  enthusiasm  which  often  concealed,  under  the  garb  of  devo- 
tion, ecstasies  of  a very  different  kind ; and  whence  the  greatest 
irregularities  ensued,  so  that  it  became  necessary  for  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  Church  that  the  feasts  of  Gratulation  and  Love,  the 
agapse  and  nocturnal  vigils,  should  be  suppressed,  as  they 
afterwards  were  by  the  decrees  of  several  Councils. 

Their  suppression  may  be  considered  as  the  final  subversion  of 
that  part  of  the  ancient  religion  which  is  treated  of  herein ; for  so 
long  as  those  nocturnal  meetings  were  preserved,  it  certainly 
existed,  though  under  other  names  and  in  a more  solemn  dress, 
as  Payne  Knight  avers.  The  small  remains  of  it  preserved  at 
Isernia,  of  which  a full  account  has  been  given,  can  scarcely 
be  deemed  an  exception ; for  its  meaning  was  unknown  to  those 
who  celebrated  it ; and  the  obscurity  of  the  place,  added  to  the 
venerable  names  of  SS.  Cosmo  and  Damiano,  was  all  that  pre- 
vented it  from  being  suppressed  centuries  ago,  as  it  was  in  the 
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year  1786,  to  the  great  dismay  of  the  chaste  matrons  and  pious 
Monks  of  Isernia. 

Abundant  traces  and  memorials  of  it  seem,  however,  to  have 
been  preserved  in  many  parts  of  Christendom  long  after  the 
actual  celebration  of  its  rites  ceased.  Hence  the  obscene  figures 
to  be  observed  upon  many  of  our  Gothic  Cathedrals,  and  par- 
ticularly upon  the  ancient  brass  doors  of  St.  Peter’s  at  Rome, 
where  there  are  some  groups  which  rival  the  devices  on  the  Les- 
bian medals. 

In  addition,  it  may  be  remarked  that  all  the  most  curious  and 
beautiful  sculpture  and  the  graceful,  integral  and  architectural 
forms  (the  work  of  the  errant  “Master-Masons”  who  spread,  at 
one  time,  all  over  Europe)  observable  in  our  ancient  ecclesiastical 
architecture,  as  well  as  all  the  quaint,  ingeniously  varied  carving 
and  chiselling  which  fill  our  Cathedrals  and  Old  Churches — in 
short,  all  the  architecture  of  the  Middle  Ages — abounds  with  sly 
suggestions  of  the  Phallic  character,  even  in  the  sacred  struc- 
tures ; soaring  up  to  the  pulpit  and  invading  the  altar.  Our  mod- 
ern Churches,  in  all  unconsciousness,  have  adopted,  and  perpet- 
uate many  of  these  forms : puzzling  as  they  may  seem  to  the 
ignorant,  and  obnoxious  as  they  must  appear  to  the  orthodox. 

In  fact,  the  whole  round  of  architecture  both  of  the  old  time 
and  the  new;  as  well  in  the  Pagan  and  Classic  Periods  as  the 
Romantic,  and  even — curious  and  astonishing  to  most  people  as 
must  be  the  fact — down  to  the  modern  day  in  the  Christian 
Churches ; all,  wherever  the  architecture  is  true,  and  noble,  and 
worthy,  attest  the  scope  and  the  grasp  of  these  Phallic  proclivities 
— suspected  (although  unmistakable)  as  they  are. 

From  a passage  of  Hecat^eus,  preserved  by  Diodorus  Siculus, 
Payne  Knight  thinks  it  is  evident  that  Stonehenge,  and  all  other 
monuments  of  the  same  kind  found  in  the  North,  belonged  to  this 
religion,  which  appears,  at  some  remote  period,  to  have  prevailed 
over  the  whole  Northern  Hemisphere.  According  to  that  an- 
cient historian,  the  Hyperboreans  inhabited  an  island  beyond  Gaul, 
as  large  as  Sicily,  in  which  Apollo  was  worshipped  in  a Circular 
Temple,  considerable  for  its  size  and  richness. 

The  following  suggests  a most  important  truth,  particularly 
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noble  and  elevating  when  rightly  looked  at.  But  this  truth,  be- 
cause ordinary  people  are  afraid  of  it,  is  very  little  taken  account 
of.  Indeed,  it  is  scarcely  known  to  the  majority  of  modern  anti- 
quaries, who  are  full  of  indoctrinated  prepossessions,  from  which 
it  seems  very  difficult  for  them  to  free  themselves.  Ordinary  anti- 
quarian explorers  are  led  like  sheep.  However,  the  more  acute 
members  of  the  Learned  Societies,  who  are  gradually  falling-in, 
through  the  irresistible  character  of  the  evidence,  into  complete, 
if  reluctant  and  (as  yet)  only  dimly-sighted  acquiescence;  these 
people,  in  the  greater  or  the  lesser  degree,  are  now  familiarized 
(mainly  through  reiteration)  with  these  curious,  bewildering  par- 
ticulars, apparently  so  unaccountable  and  peremptory;  and  with 
these  seeming  perversely  abstruse,  contradictory  religious  abstrac- 
tions. The  “why  and  the  wherefore”  of  all  this  Phallicism  must 
always  be — as  it  has  ever  been — secret.  The  most  skilful  in  these 
recondite  studies  sedulously  avert  from  proclaimed  participation. 
From  these  reasons,  antiquaries,  and  the  members  of  the  Learned 
Societies,  do  not  now,  nor  ever  have,  and  certainly  are  never,  in 
the  future,  likely  to  be  brought  to  believe  the  Phallic  Doctrine 
in  any  degree,  or  at  all  events,  in  its  full  and  real  extent. 

The  justifiable  cause  of  all  this  apparent  disregard,  incredulity, 
and  indignation  is  not  far  to  seek.  The  “influence  of  authority 
in  matters  of  opinion”  is  observable  everywhere.  As  such  en- 
quiries as  this,  into  the  authenticity  of  Phallicism,  are  only  fit  for 
the  judicious  few ; and  as  such  beliefs  can  in  no  measure  or  sense 
be  trusted  to  the  vulgar  many,  the  world  of  examiners  at  large 
are  afraid  of  risking  collision,  and  imminent  damage  of  them- 
selves. Submission  to  orthodox  opinions  and  prevailing  opinions 
must  always  be  the  safest.  The  authoritative  dicta  of  the  Church 
draw  the  circle  very  narrowly.  The  Church — except  that  which 
proceeds  from  its  own  centre — ignores  all  which,  in  reality,  forms 
the  basis  of  religion,  and  especially  that  which  is  the  foundation 
of  all  truth — namely,  mysticism. 

From  the  ancient  Solar  Obelises*  came  the  Spires  and  Pin- 
nacles with  which  our  Churches  are  decorated,  so  many  years  after 
their  mystic  meaning  has  been  forgotten.  Happily  for  the  beauty 
of  these  edifices,  it  was  forgotten ; otherwise  the  Reformers  of 
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the  last  century  would  have  destroyed  them,  as  they  did  the 
Crosses  and  Images,  for  these  might,  with  equal  propriety,  have 
been  pronounced  heathenish  and  profane.  The  undoubted  marks 
of  the  idolatry  of  the  Phallus,  as  generally  abounding  in  England 
as  in  the  heart  of  India,  are  frequent  and  familiar  in  our  own 
country.  In  fact,  these  proofs  of  the  idolatry  of  the  Phallus,  as 
equally  as  that  of  its  twin  emblem  (“Male  and  Female”),  are  to 
be  found  all  over  the  world ; and- — very  singularly  to  say — there, 
most  notably  and  persistently,  though  treated  with  the  highest 
efforts  of  art,  in  those  countries  of  the  most  refined  and  com- 
pletest  civilization — civilization  of  a height  and  excellence  of 
which  we  (comparative  barbarians  in  the  Arts,  conceited  as  we 
are)  have  no  notion. 

* As  the  Obelise  was  the  symbol  of  “Light,”  so  was  the  Pyramid  of  “Fire,” 
deemed  to  be  essentially  the  same.  The  Egyptians,  among  whom  these  forms  are 
the  most  frequent,  held  that  there  were  two  opposite  powers  in  the  world, 
perpetually  acting  contrarily  to  each  other;  tlje  one  creating,  and  the  other  destroying; 
the  former  they  call  Osiris,  and  the  other  Typhon. 

The  Egyptians  placed  the  bodies  of  their  illustrious  dead  in  pyramidal  monuments 
— notoriously  those  of  the  vastest  size,  called  Pyramids — which  were  the  symbols  of 
Fire.  Ppr  is  the  Greek  term  for  “fire" — thence  Pyramid. — Ed. 
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Phallicism  in  Japan 

I 

Phallicism  forms  an  integral  part  of  nature  worship,  and  as 
such  will,  if  normal,  possess  a cult  and  a creed,  though  the 
latter  may  be  in  part  or  even  entirely  implied,  and  can  then  be 
elicited  only  by  questions  put  to  the  devotees.  The  content  of 
its  religious  consciousness  may  then  be  compared  with  absolute 
religion,  and  finally  it  may  be  tested  for  conduct.  These  four 
spheres  of  religious  activity  suggest  a convenient  scheme  for 
tabulating  data,  and  will  now  be  considered  in  the  order  named. 

The  phallic  cult,  that  is  worship  or  ceremony,  requires  a con- 
sideration of  temples,  symbols,  festivals,  and  rituals. 

I.  Temples. — Such  phallic  temples  include  (1)  the  fully  equip- 
ped “miya”  or  temple  with  resident  priest  or  priests;  (2)  the 
smaller  miya  with  only  occassional  services;  (3)  the  mere  sheds 
protecting  from  the  rain,  rows  of  phalloi ; and,  (4)  a mere  fence 
or  boundary,  while  the  phallos  stands  in  the  open.  To  the 
first  class  belongs  a miya  at  Kasashima,  fifteen  miles  south  of 
Sendai,  said  to  have  been  founded  about  250  B.  C.  by  Yamato 
Takeru  No  Mikoto.  The  deity  worshipped  is  Saruta  Hilco  No 
Mikoto,  of  whom  more  later.  In  the  service  of  this  famous  temple 
were  once  fifteen  resident  priests  with  their  families  and  houses. 

To  the  same  first  class  belong  a miya  at  Makiborimura  in 
Iwade  Ken.  The  deities  here  are  Izanagi,  Izanami,  and  Saruta 
Hiko,  which  three  are  associated  with  Konsei  Dai  Myojin, 
“Root  of  Life  Great  Shining  God.” 

To  the  second  class  belongs  the  shrine  at  Kande,  eight  miles 
inland  from  Akashi  near  Kobe,  locally  called  Dai  Seki  Miya,  or 
Ra  no  Seki  Miya — Great  Stone  Shrine,  or  Penis  Stone  Shrine. 
Its  seclusion  in  the  country  has  saved  its  gigantic  phallos  from 
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the  iconoclastic  zeal  of  the  reformer  to  bless  the  eyes  of  the 
archaeologist.  I hope  the  moss-grown  pillar  deity  I found  here 
may  yet  be  granted  a place  of  honor  in  some  museum  when  the 
rising  sun  of  an  exacter  science  and  a nobler  faith  has  enlight- 
ened the  simple,  honest  country  folk  who  now  trust  in  him  for 
various  daily  needs.  This  miya  is  about  ten  feet  square,  hung 
with  native  pictures,  furnished  with  altar  and  gohei — symbol  of 
divinity — and  provided  back  and  front  with  a wooden  grating 
through  which  the  four  feet  high  phallos  may  be  seen  standing 
behind  the  miya  within  an  oblong  stone  fence,  but  unsheltered 
save  by  the  bamboo  forest  around.  The  ground  inside  this  fence 
is  thickly  covered  with  shells,  of  which  more  later.  Some  score 
yards  from  the  shrine  and  phallos  stands  a kteis,  formed  in  this 
instance  by  a natural  collocation  of  three  rocks,  the  whole  being 
some  five  feet  high,  and  requiring  so  much  imagination  to  con- 
strue into  a kteis  that  I doubt  not  the  time  will  come  when  the 
closet  philosopher  will  deny  they  were  ever  so  considered.  Any 
doubts  that  such  a rough  pile  of  rocks  was  really  worshipped 
would  have  been  soon  dispelled  by  the  tiny  native  paper  flags 
bearing  the  legend,  Osame  tatematsuru — “respectfully  dedicated” 
— which  had  been  stuck  into  the  ground  before  the  symbol.  The 
local  names  for  this  interesting  pair  are  for  the  phallos  Okko 
San,  for  the  kteis  Mekko  San,  which  are  names  given  by  the 
Ainus — the  dwellers  in  the  land  before  the  Mongol  invasion — 
to  the  hill  on  which  the  two  now  stand  and  a neighboring  hill 
similar  in  size  and  shape,  on  which  the  phallos  formerly  stood. 
Local  tradition  preserves  the  fact,  and  the  Japan  Mail  of  August 
22,  1891,  p.  224,  refers  to  Oakkan  and  Meakkan  as  names  given 
two  neighboring  hills  in  Yezo  where  the  Ainus  are  still  extant. 

Of  the  third,  the  mere  shed  class,  I found  a good  specimen 
in  a shrine  to  the  phallos  as  Konsei  on  the  Konsei  Pass  above 
Lake  Yumoto  near  Nikko.  That  this  shrine  dates  back  to  the 
first  possession  of  the  land  appears  certain  from  the  impartation 
of  its  name  to  the  pass  on  which  it  stands.  It  may  turn  out  that 
Okko  and  Mekko  are  also  names  of  the  pudenda,  and  originally 
gave  their  names  to  the  hills  on  which  they  once  stood.  I got 
track  of  this  shrine  from  that  model  Handbook  for  Japan  (third 
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edition)  issued  by  B.  H.  Chamberlain  and  W.  B.  Mason,  two  of 
the  foremost  scholars  in  Japan.  Their  brief  note  runs  thus: 

“Tradition  says  that  the  original  object  of  reverence  was  made 
of  gold,  but  that  having  been  stolen,  it  was  afterwards  replaced 
by  one  of  stone.  Ex-votos,  chiefly  wood  and  stone  emblems,  are 
often  presented  at  the  shrine.  Very  little  is  known  about  the 
origin  of  phallic  worship  in  Japan,  although  it  appears  to  have 
been  at  one  time  nearly  universal  in  the  country  districts, 
especially  those  of  the  north  and  east.” 

This  brief  statement  is  the  only  general  one  that  has  yet  ap- 
peared on  the  subject,  and  no  doubt  summed  up  general  know- 
ledge on  it  three  years  ago.  It  was  to  be  corrected  in  the  forth- 
coming edition.  The  shrine  consists  of  a wooden  shed  some 
four  feet  square  with  a low  shelf  running  round  three  sides  on 
which  stand  some  dozen  phalloi  of  various  sizes  in  stone  and 
wood.  Hard  by  stands  a large  stone  lantern.  On  the  shrine  ap- 
pears the  name  and  address  of  a Tokyo  hotel  company  specially 
catering  to  pilgrims,  and  at  whose  expense  the  shrine  had  prob- 
ably been  restored. 

Another  shrine  of  this  class  stands  at  Yamada  outside  the 
northwest  corner  of  the  famous  Naiku  San — the  Ise  shrine  to 
Amaterasu,  the  “Heaven-Shiner,”  regent  of  the  Shinto  pantheon, 
— and  between  two  temples,  one  to  Oho-yama-tsu-mi-no-kami, 
“the  Deity-Great-Mountain-Possessor,”  and  the  other  to  his 
daughter  Ko-no-hana-saku-ya-hime,  “Princess-Blossoming-Bril- 
liantly-Like-the-Flowers-of-the-Trees,”  who  presides  over  Mount 
Fuji.  The  shrine  frames  a typical  phallos  and  kteis  side  by  side, 
though  scores  of  native  miniature  torii  (wooden  gateway  to  tem- 
ple) ever  pile  over  and  hide  these  antique  dual  deities  from  the 
careless  observer.  At  the  neighboring  temple  of  the  Ko-no-hana- 
saku-ya-hime  native  phalloi  and  ktenes  are  brought  or  taken  by 
persons  desiring  children,  spouse,  or  healing  of  diseases  of  the 
generative  system.  An  erotic  story  is  related  of  this  deity,  Kojiki 
115 ; and  her  sister  Iwa-naga-hime,  “Enduring  as  the  Rocks,”  pre- 
siding over  Mount  Oyama,  is  symbolized  by  a large  stone  in  the 
shrine  at  its  summit  and  there  worshipped  by  the  harlots  from 
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Tokyo.  This  stone  should  be  examined  to  learn  whether  it 
be  a kteis  or  simply  symbolic  of  the  deity’s  name  as  explained 
in  a legend  or  myth,  Kojiki  116. 

To  this  class  probably  belonged  the  cases  mentioned  in  the 
Mikado’s  Empire,  33 : “I  have  noticed  the  prevalence  of  these 
shrines  and  symbols,  especially  in  eastern  and  northern  Japan, 
having  counted  as  many  as  a dozen,  and  this  by  the  roadside,  in 
a trip  to  Nikko.  The  barren  of  both  sexes  worship  them,  or 
offer  them  ex-voto.  In  Sagami,  Kadzusa,  and  even  in  Tokyo 
itself,  they  were  visible  as  late  as  1874,  cut  in  stone  and  wood.” 
The  road  here  referred  to  from  Tokyo  to  Nikko  is  about  100 
miles  long,  and  three-fourths  of  it  is  part  of  one  of  the  chief 
highways  in  Japan. 

Of  the  last  class,  where  the  temple  reduces  to  its  original 
notion  of  a separated  space  in  the  open,  there  are  naturally  many 
cases  of  so  primitive  a cult.  Such  I infer  from  the  remains  was 
the  now  dismantled  platform  at  Nikko,  the  stone  phalloi  having 
been  all  dumped  below  an  adjacent  Buddhist  temple — where 
they  now  lie — in  response  to  the  remonstrance  of  the  then 
American  minister,  on  the  ground  that  the  place  was  one  of 
great  summer  resort  for  foreign  families. 

I transfer  from  a sheet  published  by  Myase  Sadao,  and 
extracted  by  him  from  the  Koshiden  (Ancient  History)  of  the 
famous  Japanese  historian  and  archaeologist  Hirato  Atsutane, 
the  following  cases.  All  belong  to  the  last-named  class  or  a 
subdivision  of  it  yet  to  be  mentioned : 

Phallos  in  the  open  at  Kotakamura,  in  Katorigori,  province 
of  Shimosa. 

Ditto  at  Otamura,  Inabagori,  Shimosa. 

Ditto  at  Ishigimura,  Mishimagori,  Echigo. 

Ditto  at  Shibuimura,  Nishi  Kasaigori,  Musashi. 

Phallos  with  kteis  beside  it  at  Matsuzawamura,  Katorigori, 
Shimosa.  “Both  like  to  drink  wine,  and  hence  are  called  Sake 
nomi  ishi,  Wine  drinking  stones.”  The  worshiper  presents  wine 
which  they  absorb  very  quickly.  More  than  250  years  ago  the 
kteis  departed  to  the  next  village,  and  in  consequence  no  mar- 
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riage  could  be  contracted  between  the  people  of  the  two  villages. 
Sixty-two  years  ago  the  stone  returned. 

Lastly  come  an  interesting  sub-group,  standing  in  the  open 
hut  distinguished  by  being  naturally  of  sexual  shape.  Whether 
art  of  man  has  assisted  groping  nature,  or  the  artist  has  embel- 
lished his  sketch,  I cannot  judge.  Certainly  any  such  stones 
would  not  fail  to  attract  the  attention  of  primitive  man  and  sug- 
gest or  confirm  that  sexual  philosophy  of  life  which  meets  the 
student  of  primitive  culture  in  every  part  of  the  world. 

First  somes  an  entire  island,  though  of  course  a very  small 
one,  of  height  greater  than  breadth  and  bearing  on  its  crown 
some  dozen  trees.  It  lies  northeast  of  Awaji  and  is  named 
Onokorojima,  “Spontaneously  congealed  island,”  or  Eshima, 
“Placenta  island,”  about  which  more  later. 

Next  comes  a natural  phallos  some  twenty  feet  high  and  a 
kteis  of  proportionate  size,  about  two-thirds  of  a mile  apart,  on 
Inushima  in  Bizen. 

Last  on  this  sheet  of  Hiratas  is  a natural  phallos  and  kteis 
placed  suitably  for  the  inception  of  coition.  “Some  one  did 
injury  to  the  rock  and  was  destroyed,  and  all  his  house.” 

This  is  simply  the  list  of  a single  observer  and  enquirer,  and 
needs  the  complementation  that  can  easily  be  given  when  once 
attention  is  called  to  the  importance  of  the  subject  as  a legiti- 
mate branch  of  nature  worship,  and  one  of  the  normal  manifes- 
tations of  religious  thought  in  its  search  for  some  clue  to  that 
Absolute  Ruler  of  Nature  that  the  deepest  thinkers  still  declare 
unsearchable. 

Last  in  this  strange  story  come  two  groups,  each  of  four 
immense  natural  phalloi  15-200  feet  high,  situated  in  the  court 
of  a Buddhist  temple  called  Reiganji,  near  Kuroki  in  the  province 
of  Chikugo. 

II.  Symbols. — Next  let  us  consider  phallic  symbols,  and  here 
I cannot  do  other  than  describe  the  phallic  part  of  my  own 
collection  of  Shinto  cultus  implements  now  on  exhibition  in  the 
Walker  Museum  of  the  University  of  Chicago.* 

* All  measurements  are  given  in  centimeters. 
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PHALLOI. 

1.  Natural  water-worn  phallos  of  stone  with  a nodule  form- 
ing the  glaus  penis.  Highly  prized  by  former  owner  as  the 
phallos  of  a deity.  Cn.  22x10.  From  one  of  the  very  numerous 
brothels  at  Yamada,  where  stands  the  famous  shrine  to  the  Sun 
Goddess. 

2.  Natural  water  worn  phallos,  the  ridge  of  the  glaus  being 
formed  of  a harder  stratum,  9. 5x4.8.  From  temple  at  Mizusawa. 

3.  Like  No.  2 in  all  respects  but  size  which  is  7. 1x2.3.  From 
Mizusawa. 

4.  Natural  Phallos  but  so  little  like  its  original  that  only  its 
source  from  a phallic  temple  would  induce  an  unpracticed  for- 
eigner to  credit  that  it  was  ever  considered  one.  From  phallic 
shrine  at  Yamada. 

5.  Phallos  cut  from  volcanic  stone,  well  executed  and  new, 
20x10.  From  shrine  on  the  Konsei  Pass. 

6.  Phallos  of  baked  clay,  blackened  by  age.  Realistic, 
22x7.  From  brothel  at  Yamada,  where  it  stood  on  the  Kami- 
dana,  “God-shelf,”  for  occasional  worship  when  an  inmate  had 
obtained  a good  fee. 

7.  Phallos  of  cast  iron,  9.1x3.2.  From  Mizusawa. 

8.  Phallos  of  wood,  17x4.  From  Mizusawa. 

9.  Another,  19x4. 

10.  Another,  stained  pink,  22x6. 

11.  Phallos  used  in  pairs  as  amulet  for  boys.  Octagonal 
shaft  surmounted  with  octagonal  pyramid,  stained  in  pink,  scarlet, 
and  green.  A string  passing  through  central  and  vertical  hole 
serves  to  suspend  over  child’s  shoulder.  From  Mizusawa. 

12.  Phallos  of  clay,  gilded  and  painted  to  represent  the 
shime-nawa  or  sacred  rope,  3. 5x1. 5.  From  earthenware  store 
opposite  the  Inari  shrine. 

13.  Phallos-glaus,  forming  head  of  a seated  man  in  cere- 
monial costume.  Clay,  with  impressed  and  colored  garments, 
6.5x.5.5.  Old,  from  dealer  in  Miyajima.  A remarkable  case  of 
personification. 
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14.  A Priapus,  phallos  enormous  and  colored  bright  red. 
Clay,  4.5x3. 5.  From  Inari  store. 

15.  Phallos  in  shape  of  enormous  mushroom,  borne  on  a 
woman’s  back.  Painted  clay,  7x2.5  From  Inari  store.  A toy, 
cf.  No.  17. 

16.  Phallos  in  shape  of  a wood  obelisk,  being  a votive  for  easy 
parturition,  12x6.  From  shrine  at  Nikko. 

17.  A mest  of  five  objects  carved  in  wood  and  gaily  painted, 
as  follows : a.  Fukusuke.  A man  in  old  Japanese  style  beckon- 
ing with  his  left  hand.  Common  in  stores  to  insure  success  in 
trade.  Compare  Robin  Goodfellow.  14x10.  b.  Otafuku.  A 
woman  of  the  fat  type  of  beauty.  Function  similar  to  above, 
both  are  known  to  every  Japanese  child,  9x5.  c.  Phallos  painted 
red  with  sacred  rope  round,  6x4.  d.  Phallos  painted  yellow, 
with  rope,  4x2.5.  e.  Hoshi-no-tama,  “Jewel  of  Omnipotence.” 
An  onion-shaped  object  of  Buddhist  origin,  2x2,  cf.  p.  29. 
From  a store  in  Nikko  near  the  site  of  a demolished  phallic 
shrine  and  meant  for  use  as  a toy.  The  associates  of  the  phallos 
in  this  group  plainly  show  that  it  has  here  sunk  from  the  rank  of 
a god  receiving  worship  to  that  of  a more  or  less  efficient  sign 
of  good  luck,  much  as  the  horseshoe,  cornucopia,  and  slipper — 
all  probably  symbols  of  the  kteis — are  still  used  in  England. 
This  use  was  exceedingly  common  in  Japan  until  about  twenty 
years  ago,  the  toy  shops,  earthenware  shops,  and  hawkers  being 
well  supplied  with  them.  ( Mikado’s  Empire,  W.  E.  Griffis,  33.) 

KTENES 

18.  Natural  water-worn  kteis,  being  a flat  piece  of  slate  with 
irregular  periphery  some  4.5  in  diameter,  and  having  a water- 
worn  aperture  near  the  center.  From  Mizusawa. 

19.  Natural  kteis  of  quartz  with  deep  indentation  near 
center,  but  not  water-worn.  Irregular,  4x2.5.  From  Yamada 
shrine. 

20.  Sea  ear  shell,  Latin  Haliotis  tuberculata,  Japanese  Awabi. 
Bears  name  of  donor  to  the  Kande  shrine.  The  living  shellfish 
is  so  suggestive  of  the  kteis  that  Japanese  women  often  use  its 
name  in  that  sense.  From  Kande  shrine. 

21.  Cowry  shell,  Latin  Cypraea  porcellana,  Japanese  Taka- 
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ragai,  “treasure  shell.”  Presented  at  temples  by  barren  women, 
3. 5x2. 5.  From  Yamada  store. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

22.  Bamboo  grass  rings  interlinked  to  symbolize  coition,  but 
precise  use  not  learned.  From  Mizusawa. 

23.  Votive  picture  on  wood  from  the  phallic  shrine  at  Kande, 
representing  a tiger  which  symbolizes  the  month  in  which  the 
donor  was  born,  32x25. 

24.  Votive  picture  on  wood  representing  a horse,  from  the 
phallic  shrine  at  Yamada,  6x4.  For  meaning  cf.  p.  29. 

25.  Akaza  no  tsue.  Canes  of  the  thorny  shrub  Chenopodium 
album,  from  Mizusawa.  These  are  used  to  set  up  round  the 
house  lot  to  preserve  boundary  lines.  This  combination  of 
phallic  and  boundary  ideas  is  by  a temple  dedicated  to  Saruta  hiko, 
whose  ephitet  here  is  Dosojin,  “Way-beginning  God,”  which 
may  refer  to  his  function  (Kojiki,  section  33)  as  guide,  and  easily 
suggests  the  same  triple  combination  in  Hermes.  Other  evidence 
for  identity  between  the  phallos  and  the  road-god  appears  in  Mr. 
Satow’s  article  in  the  Westminster  Review.  Was  the  phallic  cane 
placed  in  the  field  to  render  it  fertile,  then  made  to  serve  also  as 
boundary  mark,  and  finally  to  preside  over  the  roads  which  would 
naturally  often  adjourn  boundaries? 

26.  Peach  made  in  candy  and  sold  to  children  by  hawkers  at 
certain  festivals  as  a symbol  of  the  kteis,  for  which  it  appears  its 
cleft  adapts  it.  So  the  apricot  is  used  in  India.  From  Kyato. 

27.  Ginseng,  Chinese  Genseng,  Japanese  Ninjin.  The  best  is 
grown  in  Corea.  Price  varies  with  degree  of  the  root’s  resemb- 
lance to  the  human  form,  which  in  some  cases  is  remarkable. 
The  best  specimens  fetch  three  dollars  each  for  use  in  medicine 
where  it  passes  for  a panacea.  It  is  the  mandrake  of  Genesis  30, 
but  not  the  plant  wrongly  so  named  in  the  United  States. 

CHARMS. 

Of  all  cultus  implements  paper  charms  are  by  far  the  most 
numerous  in  Japan,  no  house  being  without  some  dozen.  Among 
the  various  kinds  is  the  phallic. 
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28.  Charm  guaranteeing  easy  birth  bearing  the  name  of 
Konsei.  Cf.  p.  18,  11x5. 

29.  Charm  bearing  the  inscription  An-san-marmori,  “Easy- 
birth-charm.”  The  paper  is  folded  into  a triangular  shape  and 
contains  a natural  equilateral  triangular  black  stone,  16x8. 
This  shape  is  unique  among  all  the  ten  thousand  charms  in 
Japan  and  can  be  accounted  for  in  no  way  except  its  resemblance 
to  the  pudenda  viewed  externally,  which,  as  seen,  e.  g.,  in  statues, 
is  just  that  of  this  talismanic  stone  taken  base  uppermost.  The 
color  is  also  thus  alone  accounted  for.  Of  the  same  color  is  the 
famous  Diana  of  the  Ephesians  now  in  the  Naples  Museum. 
Her  numerous  breasts,  and  the  erotic  symbolism  on  her  robe  all 
indicate  sexual  ideas.  From  Sumiyoshi  temple. 

30.  Charm  bearing  the  inscription  “Honorable-God-offering,” 
and  containing  rice  and  seaweed,  the  broth  from  which  must  be 
drunk  by  a barren  woman.  20x12.  From  Sumiyoshi  temple. 

31.  Charm  bearing  the  inscription  “Seed-lend-temple-divine- 
ticket.”  16x5.  From  Sumiyoshi  temple. 

32.  A charm  bearing  the  inscription  Sho  ichi  i Konsei  dai 
myo  jin  tai  hatsu.  “True  first  rank,  root  life,  great  shining  deity, 
great  charm.”  Right  and  left  of  this  central  text  stand  the  words, 
“Good  for  all  diseases  below  the  belt.  Life  will  be  long.  Good 
for  woman  when  rearing  child.  Mother  and  child  will  be 
healthy.”  Inside  this  envelope  is  a slip  bearing  the  inscription 
Ho  sai.  Saruta  hiko.  Izanagi.  Izanami.  Chinza.  Harai  tamae  kiyo- 
me  de  tamae.  “Offering,  purification.  Saruta  hiko.  Izanagi.  Izan- 
ami. Seat  (of  worship).  Grant  to  clear  away  and  clean.” 

The  introduction  into  this  charm  of  Izanagi  and  Izanami 
will  become  clear  on  reading  the  section,  “Phallicism  in  the 
Kajiki.”  Saruta  hiko  finds  mention  here,  I believe,  owing  to  an 
extension  or  misunderstanding  of  Saruta’s  original  function  as 
guide  to  Ninigi  no  Mikoto  when  descending  from  heaven, 
Kojiki,  107-8.  His  consequent  title  michi  moto,  “road  origin,” 
has  been  taken  in  the  sense  of  life-origin,  while  he  has  been  said 
to  have  been  born  spontaneously.  All  the  data  known  to  me 
indicate  that  his  true  place  is  in  a lightning  myth. 

This  charm  is  water-stained  in  consequence  of  its  having  been 
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consigned  in  a box  together  with  many  like  it  to  a neighboring 
pool  on  suppression  of  the  cult  some  twenty  years  ago.  When 
iconoclastic  zeal  had  somewhat  abated,  the  box  was  fished  up,  and 
its  owner  courteously  presented  this  precious  relic  of  a well  nigh 
extinct  cult  to  a zealous  collector  of  cultus  implements.  The 
supreme  interests  of  science  should  protect  the  giver  from  any 
disagreeable  consequences  that  might  be  inflicted  by  those  about 
him  now  ashamed  of  the  cult.  The  very  high  rank,  next  that  of 
the  Mikado  himself,  here  assigned  Konsei,  shows  the  high  con- 
sideration the  cult  could  receive.  The  presence  of  a phallos  today 
in  the  garden  of  a samurai — the  old  military  and  literary  class — 
well  known  to  me,  though  long  ignored  by  the  noble  family, 
affords  additional  proof  that  the  cult  was  not  limited  to  the 
lower  class. 

33.  Charm  bearing  the  inscription  “Konsei,  great  shining  god. 
Easy  birth  god  charm.”  From  temple  at  Mizusawa. 

Before  leaving  this  topic  a caution  on  the  danger  of  confusing 
phalloi  with  other  stone  monuments,  of  which  there  are  in  Japan 
as  elsewhere  several  kinds,  may  not  be  wasted.  Not  every  stand- 
ing stone  or  log  longer  than  it  is  thick  is  a phallos,  though  some 
90  per  cent  of  phalloi  are  included  in  that  definition,  the 
remainder  lying  horizontal  or  pendant,  but  in  either  case  then 
accompanied  by  the  scrotum.  One  needs  first  of  course  to  learn 
the  history,  use,  and  any  inscription  on  the  stone,  and  then 
frequently  discovers  that  the  stone  is  a wayside  gravestone,  a 
boundary  stone,  a sign  post  guiding  to  a place  of  pilgrimage,  a 
weather-worn  Nure-butsu — an  unsheltered  image  of  one  of  the 
Buddhas — or  some  memorial  stone,  perhaps,  of  an  extinct  tree, 
perhaps  of  an  execution  ground.  These  specifications  all  find 
examples  in  Japan,  and  might  be  mistaken  by  the  tyro  anxious  to 
find  spoil.  Per  contra  the  phalloi  now  extant  and  the  product  of 
handicraft  in  Japan  are  unmistakable  by  reason  of  their  realism, 
though  those  produced  by  nature  need  a practiced  imagination. 

III.  Phallic  Festivals. — Every  temple  in  Japan  besides  cele- 
brating the  great  national  festivals  makes  one  in  honor  of  the 
deity  to  which  itself  is  specially  dedicated.  In  1892  I visited 
the  Kande  shrine  a second  time  on  such  an  occasion  held 
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there  on  the  18th  day  of  the  3d  month,  old  style,  which  cor- 
responds to  a varying  date  in  our  March.  The  date  of  the 
festival  at  the  phallic  shrine  at  Morioka  varies  from  this  by  only 
a day,  and  both  plainly  concur  with  the  springtide  festivals  of  all 
peoples.  Tylor’s  Prim.  Culture  II.,  297.  This  festival  presented 
no  features  other  than  those  usual  on  such  occasions.  A Shinto 
priest  came  from  a distance  for  the  occasion  and  presented  in  the 
little  shrine  the  usual  offerings  of  rice  cake,  fruit,  etc.,  accom- 
panying them  with  prayers.  Men,  women,  and  children  from  the 
country-side  came  and  departed  after  making  the  little  offering 
and  brief  prayer,  and  purchasing  refreshment  at  the  temporary 
stalls  hard  by.  The  neighboring  kteis  received  no  offerings, 
though  most  of  the  worshippers  visited  it  also.  The  conduct  of 
all  was  irreproachable,  and  the  bearing  quite  unembarrassed,  for 
their  errand  was  the  honest  one  of  entreating  sexual  health  and 
family  increase  from  that  deity  whose  attributes  best  fitted  him  to 
grant  them.  Here  is  an  account  of  a more  questionable  phallic 
procession  as  given  by  Dresser,  pp.  197-9:  “At  the  next  village 
( en  route  from  Tokyo  to  Nikko,  where  Griffis  saw  the  dozen 
phalloi)  which  we  reached  a great  Shinto  festival  was  being  held. 
Thousands  of  people  were  laughing  and  shouting  and  following 
an  enormous  car,  something  like  that  of  Jaganath  in  India.  On 
this  car  is  a platform  surrounded  by  a low  railing,  while  in  the 
center  rises  a mast  thirty  or  forty  feet  high  from  the  top  of 
which  fly  the  cut  papers  which  symbolize  the  Shinto  religion 
(gohei  are  meant),  while  around  its  lower  portion  a tent  of  red 
and  white  cloth  is  suspended  from  a hoop.  On  the  platform  are 
musicians  making  rude  music  with  gongs  and  fifes,  and  a masked 
actor,  whose  actions  would  not  be  tolerated  in  England.  The 
staff  of  this  actor  is  unmistakably  phallic.  He  appears  alternately 
as  a man  and  woman — changing  his  dress  in  the  tent  of  which 
we  have  spoken.  It  seems  that,  since  foreigners  have  been 
permitted  to  enter  the  country,  such  ceremonies  have  been  shorn 
of  many  of  their  characteristics,  symbols  have  been  reduced 
in  number,  while  the  processions  themselves  are  now  but  a 
rare  occurrence.”  (This  was  writtten  in  1882.  The  restriction 
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referred  to  resulted  from  the  first  Japanese  embassy  to  Europe 
in  1872.) 

I have  learned  orally  from  an  old  resident  in  Japan  of  a 
precession  similar  to  this,  where  the  center  of  interest  was  an 
enormous  phallos  carried  in  appropriate  position  by  a man. 

The  magnificent  procession  described  by  Humbert  on  pp. 
322-3  of  his  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Japanese  as  taking 
place  in  Tokyo  in  1863  was  not  properly  phallic,  though  it 
included  some  suspicious  objects,  such  as  a model  lobster, 
buffalo,  and  monkey,  and  seven  prostitutes  “majestically  attired 
in  state  costumes.” 

The  following  festival  may  easily  be  a survival  of  a thor- 
oughly phallic  one,  and  affords  evidence  for  a sexual  symbolism 
that  strikes  the  modern  mind  as  very  strange.  It  is  held  in  the 
court  of  a Buddhist  temple,  which  probably  adopted  and  modified 
the  originally  coarser  rites.  Young  men  and  women  meet  at  this 
Gwanzandaishi  temple  located  half  way  up  Mount  Hiyei,  amidst 
a vast  forest  traversed  only  by  footpaths,  in  the  month  of  August 
of  an  evening,  and  spend  the  entire  night  in  a peculiar  dance, 
where  forming  promiscuously  in  lines  they  work  their  way  through 
the  crowds  of  elder  and  younger  people  with  a simultaneous 
swing  of  the  arms,  meanwhile  singing  a composition,  which  after 
expressing  sympathy  with  a certain  criminal,  Gorobei  by  name, 
in  his  examination  before  the  stern  judge,  proceed  to  the  erotic 
effusion  of  a young  woman,  from  which  I cull  the  symbolic  part : 
“With  what  words  shall  I compose  my  love  letter?  With  those 
belonging  to  birds,  or  fishes,  or  vegetables,”  “Yes,  yes,  as  I am 
a greengrocer,  I will  use  the  names  of  vegetables.”  After  several 
vegetables  metaphors  and  puns  suited  to  expressing  her  passion, 
she  continues,  “Would  you  like  to  taste  the  first  fruit  of  the  long 
bean.  If  not,  would  you  not  try  to  break  the  hairless  peach? 
Oh  quick ! Ego  sum  cupidus  coiendi  tecum.” 

Lastly,  here  is  a neat  piece  of  sexual  metaphor  which  speaks 
volumes  for  the  familiarity  in  the  primitive  times,  from  which  the 
Manyefushifu  where  it  occurs  dates,  with  such  symbols.  White 
shells  seem  to  be  a synonym  for  hairless  peach.  Generally  of 
course  in  the  Orient  the  kteis  is  figured  or  described  as  black, 
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while  the  phallos  is  colored  red,  if  at  all.  It  is  necessary  briefly 
to  premise  that  the  piece  refers  to  a method  of  divination  called 
Tsujiura,  “Road-divining,”  where  the  person  planted  a stick  in 
the  road,  made  offerings  to  it,  and  besought  an  answer : 

“When  I went  out 
and  stood  in  the  road, 
and  asked  the  evening  oracle 
when  he  would  come  back 
who  went  over  the  sweetheart’s  mount 
and  the  lover’s  mount, 
saying  that  he  would 
pick  up  the  awabi  shells 
which  come  ashore 
in  the  Region  of  Woods, 
the  evening  oracle  said  to  me : 

‘Sweetheart ! 

he  for  whom  you  wait 

is  searching  for 

the  white  shells  which 

come  near  on  the  wgves 

of  the  offing,  the  white  shells 

which  the  shore  waves 

bring  near. 

He  does  not  come, 
he  picks  them  up.  . . . 

If  he  be  long, 

’twill  be  but  seven  days, 
if  he  be  quick, 

’twill  be  but  two  days. 

He  has  heard  you. 

Do  not  yearn, 
my  Sweetheart !’  “ 

— Trans.  As.  Soc.,  Vol  7,  p.  427 

IV.  Rituals. — No  fixed  ritual  for  the  phallos  is  known  to  me. 
Certainly  none  is  contained  in  the  list  of  the  Yengishiki,  the 
official  collection  of  rituals  made  927  A.  D.  (Trans.  As.  Soc. 
Vol.  7,  prt.  2,  pages  103-4.)  The  content  of  the  impromptu 
prayers  made  in  this  case  is  always  a request  for  some  good  in 
connection  with  generation,  e.  g.,  the  charm  from  Makibori  bears 
guarantees  of  easy  birth,  health  of  mother  and  child,  cure  of 
diseases  of  the  generative  organs,  and  long  life.  Inquire  from 
worshipers  elecit  similar  ideas  and  they  reappear  in  the  practice 
of  borrowing  a phallos  from  the  shrine  during  child-birth,  and, 
when  the  issue  has  proved  good,  of  returning  two  new  ones. 

V.  Phallicism  in  the  Kojiki. — Having  examined  some  extant 
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data  we  are  in  a position  to  atttempt  the  interpretation  of  two 
passages  in  the  Kojiki,  the  sacred  book  of  Shinto.  This  was 
committed  to  writing  712  A.  D.,  when  a collation  was  made  of 
the  then  extant  traditions  purporting  to  extend  backward  to  a 
divine  age  which  ended  some  1500  years  before.  None  of  the 
authorities  on  Shinto  known  to  me  have  attempted  any  detailed 
interpretation  of  the  cosmogony  forming  Volume  1 of  this 
Kojiki.  The  general,  and  for  the  rest  correct,  statement  that 
Shinto  is  a compound  of  ancestor-worship  and  nature-worship 
has  not  been  further  discussed  by  any  writer  except  Mr.  Satow, 
without  however  at  all  noticing  separate  myths,  and  making  no 
mention  of  sections  3 and  4,  which  we  here  copy  from  Mr.  B.  H. 
Chamberlain’s  translation  given  in  the  Trans.  As  Soc.  Supple- 
ment to  Vol.  X. 

Section  3. — “Hereupon  all  the  Heavenly  Deities  commanded 
the  two  Deities,  His  Augustness  the  Male-Who-Invites  and  Her 
Augustness  the  Female-Who-Invites,  ordering  them  ‘to  make, 
consolidate,  and  give  birth  to  this  drifting  land.’  Granting  to 
them  an  heavenly  jeweled  spear,  they  (thus)  designed  to  charge 
them.  So  the  two  Deities,  standing  upon  the  Floating  Bridge  of 
Heaven,  pushed  down  the  jeweled  spear  and  stirred  with  it, 
whereupon,  when  they  had  stirred  the  brine  until  it  went  curdle- 
curdle,  and  drew  (the  spear)  up,  the  brine  that  dripped  down 
from  the  end  of  the  spear  was  piled  up  and  became  an  island. 
This  is  the  island  of  Onogoro.” 

Section  4. — “Having  descended  from  Heaven  onto  this  island, 
they  saw  to  the  erection  of  an  heavenly  august  pillar,  they  saw 
to  the  erection  of  a hall  of  eight  fathoms.  Tunc  quaesivit 
(Augustus  Mas-Qui-Invitat)  a minore  sorore  Augusta  Femina- 
Qui-Invitat : ‘Tuum  corpus  quo  in  modo  factum  est.”  Respondit 
dicens  ‘Meum  corpus  cresens  crevit,  sed  una  pars  est  quae  non 
crevit  contina.’  Tunc  dixit  Augustus  Mas-Qui-Invitat:  ‘Meum 
corpus  crescens  crevit,  sed  est  una  pars  quae  crevit  superflua.  Ergo 
on  bonum  erit  ut  hanc  corporis  mei  partem  quae  crevit  superflua  in 
tui  corporis  partem  quaee  non  crevit  continua  inseram,  et  regiones 
proceam?’  Augusta  Femina-Qui-Invitat  respondid  dicens:  ‘Bonum 
erit.’  Tunc  dixit  Augustus  M.-Q.-I. : ‘Quod  quum  ita  sit,  ego 
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et  tu,  hanc  coelestem  augustum  columnam  circumeuntes  mutu- 
oque  occurrentes,  augustam  (i.  e.,  privatarum)  partium  augus- 
tam  coitionem  faciemus.’  Hac  pactione  faca  dixit  (Augustus 
M.-Q.-I.)  : ‘Tu  a dextera  circumeuns  occurre;  ego  a sinistra 
occurram.’  Absoluta  pactione  ubi  circumierunt.  Augusta 
F.-Q.-I.  primum  inquit:  ‘O  venuste  et  amabilis  adolescens!’ 
Deinde  Augustus  M.-Q.-I.  inquit : : ‘O  venusta  et  amabilis  virgo !’ 
Postquam  singuli  orationi  finem  fecerunt,  (Augustus  M.-Q.-I.) 
locutus  est  sorori,  dicens : ‘Non  decet  feminam  primum  verba 
facere.’  Nihilomines  in  thalamo  (opus  procreationis)  incepe- 
runt  et  filium  (nomine)  Hirudiuem  (vel  Hirudini  similem)  pe- 
pererunt.  This  child  they  placed  in  a boat  of  reeds,  and  let 
it  float  away.  Next  they  gave  birth  to  the  island  of  Aha.  This 
likewise  is  not  reckoned  among  their  children.” 

Now  our  view  is  that  from  beginning  to  end  of  this  Vol.  I is 
presented  a series  of  nature-myths  still  susceptible  to  interpreta- 
tion, and  that  among  them  these  sections  3 and  4 attempt  a cos- 
mogony expressed  in  terms  of  a phallic  symbol — sec.  3 — and  of 
a phallic  ceremony — sec.  4. 

First,  no  one  will  deny  the  transparency  of  the  epithets 
Male-Who-Invites  and  Female-Who-Invites.  They  are  just  the 
complementary  pair  so  indispensible  to  reproduction  projected 
backwards  to  account  for  original  production.  Hirata,  a Japanese 
antiquarian  of  first  rank,  considers  the  “jeweled  spear”  a phallos 
and  scrotum  {Trans.  As.  Soc.,  Vol.  3,  Appendix,  p.  59),  while 
the  Island  of  Onogoro  on  account  of  its  peculiar  shape  passes 
in  the  native  imagination  for  a gigantic  phallos,  and  is  said  to 
contain  many  such  scattered  about  it.  Hear  the  redoubtable 
Hirata  again  in  the  Inyoseki  under  the  sketch  described  in  this 
article.  He  writes : “This  is  Onokoro  jima,  etc.  It  is  solitary 
and  has  no  connection  in  its  roots.  It  stands  in  the  midst  of 
waves  and  never  moves  in  spite  of  great  earthquakes  even.  In 
the  island  are  many  curious  stones,  many  of  them  being  shaped 
like  male  and  female  generative  organs.  The  stones  produce 
dewlike  liquid,  and  have  a mineral  taste  on  the  outside,  while 
within  (the  stones?)  are  earths  and  sands.”  Now,  though  this 
record  was  made  by  Hirata  so  late  as  1812,  since  the  phenomena 
are  all  natural,  they  of  course  antedated  the  mythical  imaginings 
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of  the  Kojiki,  to  whose  authors  the  island  was  well  known,  and 
doing  so  they  evidently  formed  the  elements  of  the  myth.  The 
only  need  then  was  for  poetic  fancy  to  weave  primitive  pair, 
artificial  phallos,  and  phallic  island  into  some  connected  whole, 
and  this  made  section  3.  What  was  Hirata’s  ground  for  his  view 
of  the  jeweled  spear  is  not  stated,  but  Japanese  archaeology 
gives  monumental  evidence  of  the  existence  in  the  polished 
stone  age  of  phallic  rods  in  great  variety,  though  their  exact 
use  is  a matter  only  of  inference.  These  stone  rods  or  stones, 
called  locally  “Raitsui’  or  thunderbolts,  are  figured,  along  with 
numerous  other  remains,  in  an  admirable  monograph  by  the 
owner  of  the  finest  collection  of  raitsui  in  Japan,  ex-Governor 
T.  Kanda  of  Tokyo.  In  this  monograph  Plate  7,  Figs.  2 and 
4;  Plate  8,  Fig.  8,  and  Plate  9,  Fig.  1 show  incised  figures 
which  are  plainly  the  kteis,  in  full  accord  with  another  state- 
ment of  Hirata’s,  that  the  jeweled  spear  bore  on  it  the  figure 
of  the  female  organ  (Inyoseki) . 

In  section  IV.  our  mythical  cosmogony  first  introduces  coition 
as  a means  of  conceiving  origins.  After  using,  in  sections  I and 
II,  terms  of  terrestrial  motion  and  vegetable  life,  and  in  section 
III  a mixture  of  terms  from  terrestrial  and  animal  life,  the 
myth  proceeds  to  fuller  circumstantiality  in  the  familiar  terms 
of  purely  animal  life.  Our  previous  investigations  make  quite 
obvious  the  meaning  of  “heavenly  august  pillar,”  while  apart 
from  those  side-lights  the  terms  here  employed  must  have 
remained  unintelligible,  or  at  least  conjectural.  Plainly  it  was  a 
phallos.  As  to  the  parallel  reading  in  the  Nikongi — a nearly 
contemporaneous  but  much  rationalized  a la  Chinese  account  of 
Japanese  history — which  Mr.  Chamberlain  translates  “they  made 
the  island  of  Onogoro  the  central  pillar  of  the  land,”  and  which 
he  considers  “more  rational”  than  the  account  in  the  Kojiki, 
the  obvious  truth  is  that  it  is  “more  rational”  only  to  those  not 
aware  of  or  not  awake  to  the  phallic  phenomena  described  in 
our  preceding  pages.  Per  contra  in  the  light  of  those  phen- 
omena the  Kojiki’s  account  is  fully  vindicated.  Textual  purity 
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can  never  be  verified  better  than  by  archaeology.  The  “hall 
of  eight  fathoms”  was  probably  a coition  house.  Mr.  B.  H. 
Chamberlain  writes  in  his  Introduction  to  the  Kojiki  XXVIII., 
“It  would  also  appear  to  be  not  unlikely  that  newly  married 
couples  retired  into  a specially  built  hut  for  the  purpose  of 
consummating  the  marriage,  and  it  is  certain  that  for  each  new 
sovereign  a new  palace  was  erected  on  his  accession.”  (Trans. 
As.  Soc.  Vil.  X.  Supplement.)  Mr.  Chamberlain  no  doubt  bases 
his  view  on  the  specifications  in  the  Kojiki  of  a thalamus  as 
the  place  of  first  coition  for  man  and  wife.  Of  such  mentions 
I count  three,  viz.,  pp.  20,  66,  and  75,  and  note  further  the  fol- 
lowing which  seems  to  indicate  a similar  purpose : 

“Eight  clouds  arise.  The  eightfold  fence  of  Idzumo  makes 
an  eightfold  fence  for  the  spouses  to  retire  (within).  Oh!  that 
eightfold  fence.”  (Trans.  As.  Soc.,  Vol.  X.,  Supplement  64.) 

The  parturition  house  is  described,  Kojiki  118,  as  eight 
fathoms  long,  and  this  is  the  length  of  the  coiition  house  in 
our  myth,  eight  being  the  perfect  number  of  the  Japanese,  and 
probably  often  used  in  the  sense  of  fitting  or  proper.  The 
purpose  of  such  a coition  house  will  be  obvious  to  those  familiar 
with  the  original  function  of  the  bridgegroom’s  “best  man”  as 
protector  during  the  consummation  of  a marriage  which  depended 
on  capture,  and  with  the  jocose  interruptions  made  on  a bridal 
pair  after  retiring,  e.  g.,  even  in  England,  and  so  late  as  the 
sixteenth  century,  according  to  Brand’s  Antiquities.  The  sequel 
of  section  IV.  rather  implies  that  the  column  stood  in  the 
thalamus,  but  whether  within  or  near  it,  the  running  round  the 
column  before  the  marriage  consummation  will  be  best  under- 
stood in  the  light  of  those  notions  we  have  found  everywhere 
connected  with  phallic  cult,  among  which  that  of  productivity  is 
plainly  the  proper  one  here.  In  Japan,  as  elsewhere  under  the 
patriarchal  government  of  primitive  times,  the  more  children 
a pair  had  the  richer  they  were  likely  to  become,  and  such  a 
recognition  of  Konsei  as  this  would  be  considered  effectual  to 
that  end.  If  so,  nothing  would  be  more  natural  than  for  mythical 
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fancy  to  express  in  terms  so  familiar  that  fruitful  union  which 
resulted  in  the  production  of  nothing  less  than  the  islands  of 
divine  Japan,  as  the  later  sections  proceed  to  relate.  The  later 
Shinto  apologists  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries 
smooth  all  difficulties  by  stating  that  the  islands  have  grown 
enormously  since  birth ! I submit  that  this  view  meets  all  the 
spcial  and  concrete  notions  of  the  myth,  while  no  other  view 
can  meet  any,  and  would  have  to  account  for  a senseless  farrago 
of  ideas,  ending  in  what  must  then  be  regarded  as  a mere 
bawdy  tale,  for  which  the  undoubted  general  coarseness  of 
manners  in  primitive  Japan,  as  everywhere  under  like  conditions, 
affords  no  sufficient  ground. 
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II. 

CREED  OF  PHALLICISM. 

To  every  cult  belongs  a creed,  implied  or  expressed,  written 
or  oral.  Of  the  phallic  cult  the  creed  is  implied.  It  shares  its 
world-view  with  the  nature-worship  of  which  it  forms  one  phase 
and,  as  such,  sees  a superior  being,  spirit,  or  god  embodied  in 
objects  naturally  or  artificially  made  to  resemble  animal  generative 
organs.  I write  “embodied  in”  advisedly,  having  in  mind  par- 
ticularly the  natural  phalloi  which  are  prized  vastly  higher  than 
the  manufactured  ones,  and  being  found  in  nature  could  hardly 
be  taken  for  aught  else  than  the  veritable  organ  of  the  god. 
Mysticism  would  cover  all  difficulties  in  the  view.  To  such 
superiors — which  is  all  that  the  Japanese  kami,  often  translated 
gods  or  god,  means — primitive  man  turned  in  his  needs,  and 
naturally,  to  that  particular  one  presiding  over  the  sphere  in 
which  his  need  occurred.  Hence  comes  the  phallic  cult  which 
forms  as  natural,  proper,  and  legitimate  a system  of  worship  as 
that  of  the  sun  or  fire,  and  can  only  by  gross  misconception  be 
associated  with  obscenity,  though  this  is  often  done  by  those 
devoid  of  sympathetic  historic  imagination  and  anxious  to  point 
a moral  or  adorn  a tale.  That  the  whole  symbolism,  though 
most  natural  and  striking  for  that  ever  mysterious  vital  force  of 
nature,  has  become  inappropriate  for  us  who  are  wont  to  say : 
“God  is  spirit,”  affords  no  proof  that  its  first  intent  was  not 
wholly  as  described  above.  Cf.  “Mythology  of  the  Aryan  Nations,” 
by  Rev.  Sir  G.  W.  Cox,  349-50. 

I have  written  in  the  preceding  paragraph  as  if  the  object  of 
the  phallic  cult  were  one  single  thing,  the  phallos ; and,  if  the 
reader  has  accepted  the  assumption  without  challenge,  he  has 
but  thought  in  accord  with  the  general  treatment  of  the  subject 
which  faultily  neglects  to  duly  express  the  duality  of  the  cult. 
We  speak  of  phalli cism  and  the  Germans  of  Phalluscult,  and 
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thereby  tend  to  ignore  the  kteis-cult  which  prevails  but  little  if 
any  less  than  phallos-cult.  But  just  as  the  term  man  is  used  for 
mankind,  i.  e.,  man  and  woman,  so  phallicism  serves  for  what  is 
properly  phalloktenism,  cult  of  the  phallos  and  kteis.  This 
dualism  shows  itself  in  the  usual  juxtaposition  in  India  of  the 
linga  and  yoni,  in  Syria  of  the  masseba  and  ashera  (I  take  the 
masseba  as  the  male  symbol),  in  Greece  of  the  phallos  and  kteis 
(“Monuments  des  Dames  Romaines,”  Plate  50.  “Mythology  of  the 
Aryan  Nations,”  G.  W.  Cox,  362),  in  Egypt  of  the  cross  and 
ring  combined  into  the  crux  ansata,  in  China  of  the  yang  and 
yin  as  seen  intertwined  in  the  Corean  crest  called  in  Japanese 
futatsu-tomoye,  and  finally  in  Japan  of  the  yoseki  and  inseki. 

This  dualism  is  equally  conspicuous  in  the  more  anthropo- 
morphized objects  of  worship  represented  by  the  phallos  and 
kteis.  Thus  Hinduism  coordinates  Kali  with  Siva,  whose  symbols 
in  particular  the  kteis  and  phallos  are,  and  Minakshi — the  local 
goddess  at  Madura  identified  with  Kali — is  carried  every  night 
to  share  the  couch  of  Sundaresvara.  Indeed,  in  India,  where 
pretty  much  everything  both  rational  and  irrational  has  been 
tried,  a whole  sect,  the  Saktas,  devotes  exclusive  attention  to  this 
feminine  side  of  nature.  In  Syria  Astarte  coordinated  with  Baal, 
in  Egypt  Isis  with  Osiris,  in  Greece  Demeter  with  Dionysos 
(“Mythology  of  the  Aryan  Nations,”  G.  W.  Cox,  362),  and  in 
north  Europe  Freya  with  Freyr,  and  each  of  these  goddesses  has 
often  received  exclusive  honors,  usually  with  the  same  demoraliz- 
ing effect  as  in  India.  Some  students  point  to  Mariolatry  as  the 
last  example  of  the  same  tendency  (“Mythology  of  the  Aryan 
Nations,”  G.  W.  Cox,  355).  So  obviously  necessary  to  reproduc- 
tion is  duality  that  where  a spouse  is  wanting,  feminine  qualities 
are  attributed  to  the  male,  as  with  Quetzalcoatl,  god  of  reproduc- 
tion among  the  Aztecs  (“American  Hero  Myths,”  Brinton,  127). 

Similarly  in  Japan  we  find  the  couples  Kami-musubi-o-kami 
and  Takami-musubi-o-kami,  the  “Divine-Producer”  and  “Divine- 
Produceress”  as  some  understand  them  (“Parliament  of  Reli- 
gions,” J.  H.  Barrows,  452.  Lectures  on  Shinto,  Professor  Matsu- 
yama, Kyoto.  Kakemono  from  Izumo  O Yashiro),  and  again  Iza- 
nigi  and  Izanami,  the  “Male-that-Invites”  and  “Female-that-In- 
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vites,”  compared  by  native  Christians  with  Adam  and  Eve,  a com- 
parison made  in  the  first  place  naively,  but  hitting  the  mark  quite 
closely,  since  both  couples  belong  to  phallic  myth,  though  they 
differ  absolutely  in  subsequent  moralization  and  consequent  reli- 
gious value.  But  in  Japan,  where  phallicism  remains  still,  as  in 
India,  a living  faith,  it  becomes  possible  to  trace  out  this  dualism 
into  a number  of  details  not  otherwise,  I think,  easily  explicable. 

A quite  unequivocal  case  is  that  of  the  interlinked  rings  of 
bamboo  grass  (No.  22  p.  16)  expressly  designed  to  represent 
coition.  Equally  significant  is  the  presentation  of  awabi  shells 
(No.  20) — symbols  of  the  kteis— before  the  phallos  and  not  the 
kteis  at  Kande.  Conversely  a woman  borrows  from  the  Mizu- 
sawa  temple  a phallos,  not  a kteis,  to  help  her  in  parturition. 
At  Yamada  the  reciprocity  is  recognized  only  in  so  far  as  votives 
of  both  sexes  are  presented,  though  whether  any  distinction  is 
made  in  the  deity  before  which  they  are  placed  I have  yet  to 
learn.  The  rule  valid  there  to  offer  a phallos  in  order  to  obtain 
a husband  or  son,  and  a kteis  for  a wife  or  daughter,  implies  the 
notion  underlying  all  magic  that  formal  likeness  with  anything 
insures  power  over  it.  Here  too  belongs  the  offering  only  of 
phalloi  to  the  phallos  on  the  Konsei  Pass.  Perhaps  a further 
detail  of  the  dualism  necessary  to  all  fruitful  issue  appears  in  the 
practice  of  pouring  wine  over  the  phallos  and  kteis  at  Matsuzawa, 
which  are  said  to  rapidly  absorb  it,  and  in  the  statement  of  Hirata 
that  the  phalloi  and  ktenes  of  Onogoro-shima  secrete  a dewy 
liquid.  Similarly  tiny  wooden  tablet  votives  bearing  a sketch  of 
a horse  are  presented  to  the  Yamada  pillar  pair.  This  horse  can 
hardly  mean  other  than  in  Buddhist  symbolism,  namely,  the  fer- 
tilization rain  cloud  (“Indian  Buddhism,”  T.  W.  Rhys  Davids, 
133).  The  rain  falling  from  this  cloud  is  the  impregnating  medium 
from  heaven  to  earth  in  the  cosmic  myths  of  so  many  peoples. 
Were  it  not  that  the  hosbi-no-tama,  “Jewel-of-Omnipotence,”  like- 
wise a Buddhist  symbol,  has  been  introduced  on  the  sacred  Ise 
Shrine  in  the  same  town,  I should  hesitate  to  believe  any  Buddhist 
symbol  had  penetrated  this  citadel  of  Shinto.  The  horse,  how- 
ever, may  prove,  together  with  the  sacred  albino  horse  common 
in  great  Shinto  shrines,  a survival  of  the  great  horse  sacrifice  of 
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the  Mongol  shamanism  from  which  Shinto  is  descendent.  With 
this  Japanese  notion  of  fertilization  compare  the  effusion  of  water 
— sometimes  with  bilva  leaves  and  marigolds — in  the  Indian  cult 
of  the  liga-yoni  (“Brahmanism  and  Hinduism,”  M.  Williams, 
439).  Lastly,  in  the  phallic  procession  described  by  Mr.  Dresser, 
an  actor  appears  dressed  alternately  as  man  and  woman;  with 
which  compare  the  exchange  of  attire  in  Western  orgies.  Further 
data  may  require  modification  of  the  position  here  taken,  and  it  is 
much  to  be  hoped  that  such  will  be  obtained  by  many  investigators 
in  Japan  before  this  primitive  formal  biology  yields  to  the  modern 
causal  science  of  that  name.  In  any  case  some  special  reason 
must  be  sought  why  the  votive  offering  to  phallos  and  kteis  are 
duplicates  or  reciprocals  of  themselves.  No  parallel  to  this  practice 
outside  of  phallicism  is  known  to  me  either  in  or  out  of  Japan ; 
for  the  foxes  so  often  duplicated  there  are  so-called  servants  of 
Inari  San,  to  whom,  therefore,  they  are  offered,  and  not  to  the 
fox  itself. 

The  creed  or  mental  equivalent  of  the  phallic  cult,  then,  is 
that  reproduction  is  controlled  by  two  deities  related  as  man  and 
wife,  that  these  are  best  represented  by  their  reproductive  organs 
found  by  man  in  stream  and  field,  and  that  they  are  best  wor- 
shipped by  the  presentation  of  similar  objects  of  a sex,  either 
opposite  or  similar  to  that  of  the  deity  concerned.  In  the  case 
of  Konsei,  worshipped  near  Yumoto  without  any  sexual  partner, 
emphasis  is  placed,  as  frequently  in  other  cults,  on  the  male 
element. 

One  commentary  on  such  a creed  is  obvious  and  unavoidable 
and  will  serve  equally  well  for  all  creeds.  The  mental  elevation 
and  consequent  value  of  gods  varies  solely  and  directly  as  the 
mental  elevation  of  their  worshipers.  Show  me  your  man,  and 
I will  show  you  his  god. 
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III. 

PLACE  OF  PHALLICISM  IN  THE  EVOLUTION  OF 

RELIGION. 

First,  there  is  no  creed  to  search  for  any  simpler  or  more  obvi- 
ous principle  on  which  to  base  phallicism  than  its  own,  namely, 
worship  of  the  superior  beings  that  control  reproduction.  In 
other  words  phallicism  may  easily  be,  what  no  existing  evidence 
confutes  and  all  confirms,  namely,  a thoroughly  primitive  form  of 
that  naturism — nature  worship- — which  judicious  thinkers  regard 
as  coordinate  with  animism — spirit  worship — instead  of  attempt- 
ing, as  H.  Spencer,  to  derive  it  from  the  latter.  This  contention 
rests  particularly  on  the  existence  of  the  natural  phallos  and 
kteis,  than  which,  of  course,  nothing  can  be  more  primitive  since 
man  has  roamed  this  earth.  Wherever  the  erosive  action  of  water, 
whether  rain,  river,  or  sea,  produced  from  rocks  and  stones  the 
shapes  which  even  now  can  vividly  suggest  to  our  restrained 
imaginations  the  animal  generative  organs,  there  a fortiori  the 
primitive  savage  must  have  seen  indubitable  evidence  of  what  to 
him  would  seem  explicable  only  as  a partial  embodiment  of  the 
controllers  of  his  otherwise  often  unaccountable  fortunes.  Thus 
in  a very  striking  way  “Nature  the  instructor  of  primeval  man” 
has  suggested  to  him  not  only  his  inventions  but  his  worship 
(“Tylor’s  Primitive  Culture,”  I,  64).  But,  moreover,  and  of 
peculiar  interest  in  its  bearing  on  the  contention  of  naturists  and 
animists  as  to  the  origin  of  religion,  here  in  the  phallos  and 
kteis  were  found  direct  indications  of  the  anthropomorphic 
nature  of  those  his  controllers,  for  which  sun,  moon,  star,  or  any 
other  object  whatsoever  of  nature  worship  failed  to  afford  any 
morphological  hint.  If  here  were  the  veritable  phallos  and  kteis 
of  his  controllers,  the  controllers  themselves  could  not  be  far 
off,  and  would  necessarily  be  imagined  in  full  complementation 
of  the  visible  organs,  that  is  as  human  beings,  or  minds  in  bodies, 
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which  conception  is  precisely  what  animism  sometimes  supposes 
itself  alone  able  to  account  for. 

Second,  as  to  the  sequences  of  this  cult.  The  light  thrown 
by  phallicism  on  the  essential  nature  and  evolution  of  religion 
is  clear  and  striking.  Both  the  distance  and  the  direction  of 
the  newer  view  of  God  from  the  older  are  made  apparent. 
That  distance  is  not  immeasurable  but  has  lain  in  time,  and 
that  direction  is  not  inscrutable  but  has  consisted  in  progress. 
Man  has  been  the  measure  of  things — if  not  the  individual  yet 
the  race,  and  that  whether  his  measure  has  worked  as  the  limit 
of  capacity  or  limit  of  construction.  If  the  former  alternative 
— that  of  capacity — be  taken,  an  objective  real  god  has  revealed 
himself  progressively,  and  therefore  at  any  single  stage  only 
partially,  to  man,  just  because  such  partial  revelation  has  been 
all  that  man  could  receive ; if  the  latter  alternative — that  of  con- 
struction— be  taken,  a subjective  unreal — or  according  to  some 
thinkers  nevertheless  real — god  has  been  constructed,  imagined, 
or  projected  by  man,  but  always  only  progressively,  and  therefore 
at  any  one  stage  only  partially,  just  because  such  partial  construc- 
tion was  all  of  which  man  was  then  capable.  (“Self  Revelation  of 
God.”  S.  Harris,  passim).  And  therefore,  in  any  case,  as  man 
has  evolved  throughout  his  physical  and  mental  nature,  his  con- 
cept of  God  has  pari  passu  improved.  “Du  gleichst  dem  Geist 
den  du  begreifst”  holds  equally  true  in  its  converse  form.  We 
understand  the  spirit  we  resemble.  In  the  case  of  the  Absolute 
Spirit  this  understanding  can  never  reach  completeness,  and  our 
principle  therefore  reduces  in  its  case  to  the  humbler  proposition : 
“Man  understands  God  so  far  as  he  resembles  him.”  The  chal- 
lenge of  the  skeptic : “Show  me  your  God,”  must  be  met  by  the 
answer  alike  of  Christian,  philosopher,  and  anthropoligist : “Show 
me  your  man.”  There  was  a stage  in  man’s  mental  progress 
when  God  could  be  revealed  to  or  constructed  by  man  best — 
that  is,  most  intelligibly  and  impressively — as  phallos  and  kteis. 
Among  all  the  things  that  are  made  it  would  have  been  marvelous 
indeed,  if  organs  so  conspicuously  instrumental  to  the  mysterious 
propagation  of  life  had  not  been  used  to  “perceive  the  invisible 
things  of  him  from  the  creation  of  the  world,  even  his  eternal 
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power  and  divinity.”  Rom,  1 :20.  Of  all  the  power  desired  by 
man  alike  for  himself,  flocks  and  fields,  productivity  was  the 
chief,  and  consequently  the  objects  considered  to  embody  that 
power  the  most  honored.  That  man  thus  often  submerged  his 
god  in  nature  instead  of  conceiving  him  as  an  “eternal  power” 
above  nature  was  natural  anthropologically,  though  justly  repudi- 
ated by  Paul,  a representative  of  a more  progressed  order.  The 
original  symbols,  now  so  shocking  to  us  in  their  bare  materialism, 
have  been  refined  with  man’s  refinement  until  “finally  in  the  ex- 
quisite legend  of  the  Sangreal  the  symbols  have  become  a sacred 
thing,  which  only  the  pure  in  heart  may  see  and  touch.”  (“Myth- 
ology of  the  Aryan  Nations,”  Rev.  Sir  G.  W.  Cox,  360.) 
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IV. 

DOES  PHALLICISM  BELONG  TO  SHINTO? 

Since  phallicism  has  shrines,  festivals  , priests,  and  amulets 
identical  with  those  of  Shinto,  and  since  its  principal  symbol 
and  ceremonial  receive  mention  in  the  sacred  book  of  Shinto, 
and  since  phallicism  belongs  of  right  to  nature  worship,  which 
in  Japan  constitutes,  with  ancestor  cult,  Shinto,  it  seems  probable 
that  the  phallicism  of  Japan  forms  an  integral  part  of  Shinto. 
And  so  Rein  in  his  “Japan” : “Like  phallic-worship,  which,  to- 
gether with  its  symbols  formerly  so  numerous  and  widespread, 
has,  as  a result  of  foreign  influence,  been  entirely  banished  since 
the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Meiji  (1868),  belonged  to  Shinto- 
ism, so  also  does  this  ancestor-worship  appear  at  least  to  have 
judged  the  Yoshiwaras — prostitute  quarters — very  mildly,  if  not 
to  have  directly  favored  them.”  Note  several  errors  here,  how- 
ever. Phallicism,  as  we  now  know,  has  not  yet  by  any  means 
been  entirely  banished.  Shinto  is  not  rightly  designated  ancestor- 
worship,  certainly  not  if  it  includes  phallicism.  Nor  should  phal- 
licism ever  be  linked,  as  here,  with  an  undoubtedly  immoral  in- 
stitution like  the  Yoshiwara,  the  Japanese  name  for  the  harlot 
quarter,  primarily  in  Tokyo,  but  subsequently  anywhere. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  somewhat  unequal  distribution  of 
phallicism  in  Japan,  e.  g.,  its  apparent  absence  from  the  great 
highway  called  the  Tokaido,  the  absence  of  its  ritual  from  the 
Shinto  official  prayer-book  or  Yengishiki,  and  some  philological 
and  archaeological  facts  that  point  to  the  Ainus  as  the  source  of 
the  cult  require  consideration  before  the  connection  with  Shinto 
can  be  fully  accepted  as  to  origins. 
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Prostitution  in  Antiquity 

The  history  of  prostitution  in  antiquity  touches  so  many  im- 
portant questions,  and  is  connected  with  so  many  different  prob- 
lems, that  in  order  to  be  written  in  a complete  manner  it  would 
require  the  collaboration  of  men  eminent  in  archaeology,  letters, 
science,  philosophy,  and  medicine,  as  the  works  of  Dulaure,  Be- 
raud,  Chaussard,  Larcher,  De  la  Chau,  Felix  Lajard,  Creuzer, 
Famin,  Sabatier,  Rosenbaum,  Rabutaux,  Pierre  Dufour,  and  the 
celebrated  Parent  Duchatelat  fully  prove.  It  would  require  a 
philosophic  and  eclectic  mind  to  gather  the  scattered  studies  of  all 
these  writers,  who  are  only  to  be  consulted  at  the  present  day 
in  the  finest  libraries. 

In  analyzing  these  different  monographs,  one  after  the  other, 
one  is  involuntarily  led  to  make,  from  a new  and  original  stand- 
point, a history  of  the  human  mind,  in  its  evolutions  across  the 
ancient  theogonies  and  oriental  religions,  and  thus  proceed  to  a 
very  curious  examination  of  successive  civilizations  as  regards 
their  relations  with  the  morals,  legislation  and  hygiene  of  ancient 
peoples.  So  that,  in  the  “History  of  Prostitution,”  we  determine 
three  distinct  periods : 

1.  The  epoch  of  hospitable  prostitution;  that  is  to  say,  of  con- 
cession, a title  more  or  less  gracious,  of  slave  women  to  the  guest 
whom  chance  brought  into  the  dwelling  of  primitive  man.  This 
was  the  stone  age  of  prostitution. 

2.  The  epoch  of  sacerdotal  prostitution,  which  was  exercised 
under  the  influence  of  superstitious  ideas  and  the  brutal  passions 
of  Asiatic  races. 

3.  The  epoch  of  legalised  prostitution,  that  tolerated  and  sanc- 
tioned, in  the  name  of  physical  and  moral  hygiene,  the  shameless 
commerce  of  human  bodies. 

These  three  forms  of  prostitution  are  admitted  by  all  the 
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authors  who  have  written  the  general  history  of  this  subject,  and 
we  have  found  a very  remarkable  description  in  the  work  of 
Rabutaux. 

“Everywhere,”  says  Rabutaux,  “as  far  as  history  permits  us 
to  penetrate,  among  all  peoples  and  at  all  times,  we  see,  as  a more 
or  less  well-established  fact,  women  accepting  the  most  odious 
slavery,  giving  themselves  up  without  choice,  or  even  attraction,  to 
brutal  ardours  they  covet  and  provoke.  At  times  all  moral  light 
seems  extinguished,  and  the  noble  and  elevating  influences  of 
man  loses  in  this  darkness  of  night  the  last  trace  of  dignity,  while 
the  woman  becomes,  by  a supreme  degradation,  indifferent  to 
those  who  possess  her,  and  takes  her  place  as  a vile  thing,  among 
the  presents  of  hospitality ; all  sacred  relations  arising  from  the 
joys  of  the  home  fireside  and  the  tenderness  of  family  ties  have 
among  this  class  of  utterly  degraded  people  neither  any  impor- 
tance nor  value. 

“In  former  days — in  the  Orient,  for  instance — and  nearer  and 
nearer  to  all  the  races  that  had  imbibed  antique  traditions,  things 
were  still  more  hideous,  for  the  sacrifice  of  modesty  on  the  part 
of  woman  was  allied  to  dogmas  of  a monstrous  naturalism  that 
exalted  all  human  passions  and  made  them  divine ; they  became 
sacred  ceremonials  of  a strange  and  degenerate  cult,  and  the  sal- 
ary paid  for  the  immodesty  of  the  priestesses  of  the  temple  was 
deemed  an  offering  made  to  their  gods. 

“Among  other  races,  finally,  among  those  who  held  a more 
elevated  rank  in  the  social  scale,  misery  or  vice  gave  gross  im- 
pulsions to  the  senses  and  their  cynical  desires  into  a close  class, 
relegated  to  the  lowest  neighborhoods,  tolerated  but  noted  for  in- 
famy, where  unfortunate  women  to  whom  debauchery  and  shame 
became  a social  occupation.” 

In  a general  manner,  appreciating  from  a physiological  point 
of  view  all  documents  relative  to  the  morals  of  the  first  civilized 
peoples,  we  may,  among  all,  distinguish  a priori  two  classes  of 
women — one  destined  by  marriage  for  the  reproduction  of  the 
species,  living  almost  within  the  observation  of  natural  laws,  the 
other  being  in  a condition  of  giving  themselves  up  to  the  sexual 
functions  of  another  kind,  of  which  the  end  is  sterility  for  them- 
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selves,  and  for  the  men  who  consort  with  them  the  excitation  of 
all  sexual  senses  and  all  the  refinements  of  voluptousness.  It  is 
among  the  latter  class  that  the  first  causes  of  venereal  diseases 
arose,  as  well  as  those  aberrations  of  the  moral  faculties,  the 
psychical  formula  of  which  has  not  yet  been  discovered.  The 
history  of  this  part  of  pathology  is,  then,  closely  connected  to  that 
of  prostitution,  the  deep  wound  of  Asiatic  races,  the  fatal  plague 
of  future  generations,  which,  with  our  example,  will  truly  make 
the  safety-valve  for  human  passions,  and  the  immoral  guardian 
of  public  morality. 

Some  historians  and  philosophers  of  antiquity  have  explained 
the  religious  origin  of  prostitution  by  the  timorous  spirit  exhibited 
by  primitive  men.  They  are  shown  to  us  as  seeking  to  appease 
the  wrath  of  celestial  powers  by  offering  up  the  first  of  their 
harvest,  their  fruits,  their  flocks ; these  were  offered  to  men  call- 
ing themselves  ministers  of  the  gods  upon  earth.  Priests,  who 
claimed  for  their  altars  offerings  and  sacrifices,  abusing  an 
ignorant  credulity,  suggested  that  Divine  clemency  might  be  ob- 
tained for  the  populace  by  prostituting  their  daughters  to  the 
temple,  so  that  virginity  became  the  legitimate  monopoly  of  the 
holy  male  keepers  of  sacred  edifices.  It  was  at  this  period  that 
those  mysterious  ceremonies  commenced  in  which  prostitutes 
played  the  role  of  the  fundamental  dogma  of  religion,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  odd-looking  idols  fashioned  in  wood  or  stone,  having  the 
human  organism  or  the  virile  apparatus  of  generation  as  a symbol. 

To  this  sacerdotal  prostitution  legal  prostitution  fatally  suc- 
ceeded. Those  who  practiced  it  as  a profession  had  only  one  idea, 
that  of  gain  or  money.  Thus  continued,  the  work  of  public  cor- 
ruption commenced  by  the  prostitution  of  religion,  but  with  less 
effect  on  the  public  health.  With  it  were  seen  men  and  women 
giving  themselves  up  to  all  the  excesses  of  luxury,  but  the  human 
being  was  no  longer  plunged  into  the  morbid  hypnotism  of  the 
mysteries  of  Isis  and  Belphegor,  in  which  one  saw  the  human 
species  give  up  its  body  like  a manikin  to  all  unnatural  functions 
against  nature.  The  religion  of  the  demi-gods  had  profoundly 
enervated  Asiatic  populations,  and  materialized  their  civiliza- 
tion. Happily,  the  Greek  Venus  came  to  bring  a favorable  modi- 
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fication  to  such  barbarous  morals.  If  she  was  still  held  divine 
as  the  courtesan  of  Piraeus  and  the  Isles  of  the  Archipelago,  if 
she  was  the  protecting  goddess  of  the  prostitutes,  she  showed 
herself  in  the  temples  and  the  family  households  as  the  poetic 
allegory  of  Love  in  its  most  fervent  aspiration  towards  the  es- 
thetic. Through  the  worship  of  Venus  the  human  mind  resumed 
its  liberty ; it  permitted  Greek  genius  to  light  that  sacred  torch 
the  rays  of  which  illumined  the  world,  and  re-awakened  a senti- 
ment for  all  belles-lettres  and  science. 

Among  the  innumerable  statues  elevated  to  her  memory,  those 
of  Venus  Aphrodite,  the  Venus  Genetrix,  Venus  of  Cyprus,  Venus 
Victrix  (of  which  Venus  de  Milo  is  merely  a specimen),  the 
statues  of  Adonis  and  Cupid,  the  Muses  and  Graces,  companions 
of  this  deity,  prove  the  cult  of  Venus  was  only  in  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  Hellenic  population,  the  poem  of  the  sentiment  which 
was  one  of  the  grandeurs  of  our  nature,  and  led  up  to  the  chisels 
of  Phidas  and  Praxiteles,  and  inspired  Homer,  Pindar,  and  the 
immortal  Plato. 

There  is  distance,  as  we  see,  between  these  erotic  personifica- 
tions of  Asiatic  gods  and  the  divinization  of  that  feminine  Queen 
of  the  world  who  charmed  all  by  the  beauty  of  her  mind  and  her 
magnificently  formed  body,  so  full  of  physical  grace.  The  Venus 
Urania  was  then  the  true  point  of  departure  where  the  human 
mind  took  unto  itself  wings  for  higher  spheres. 

Her  religion,  honored  by  all  the  great  writers  of  antiquity, 
recognized  by  every  nation  on  earth,  is  still  to  be  seen  in  the 
temples  of  antique  Rome,  and  became  one  of  the  good  geniuses 
of  Latin  civilization.  She  came,  too,  in  the  beautiful  days  of 
Renaissance,  and  carried  inspiration  to  poets,  painters,  and  sculp- 
tors. Immortal  is  her  essence,  all-powerful  is  the  action  that 
nature  gives  Venus  over  the  hearts  of  all  true  men.  But  by  what 
fatality  has  she  willed  that  at  the  side  of  the  true  and  beautiful, 
by  the  side  of  Venus  Urania  should  be  Venus  Pandemos?  Why 
should  love  be  depicted  with  prostitution?  These  preliminary 
considerations  being  necessary  to  look  intelligently  into  this  his- 
torical study  of  antique  morality,  let  us  now  prepare  our  readers 
for  the  sombre  pictures  that  we  shall  pass  before  their  eyes — 
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pictures  that  are  for  morality  what  pathological  anatomy  is  for 
medicine.  To  those  of  our  English  readers  whose  sense  of  prud- 
ishness may  be  shocked  by  the  translation  that  follows  we  advise 
the  placing  of  a veil  before  the  eyes  or  a discontinuance  of  a fur- 
ther perusal.  No  one  can  read  of  antique  public  morals  and  not 
be  shocked.  Thejmodern  world,  no  better  than  the  old,  plays  a 
hypocritic  part,  and  affects  to  condemn  that  which  in  its  inner- 
most heart  it  admires.  Man  today  is  no  better  than  when  he  left 
Eden,  while  Eve  no  longer  needs  an  apple  to  make  him  follow 
her.  She  leads  supreme — Queen  from  the  beginning  and  Queen 
to  the  end.  This  is  an  interpolation  to  the  Gallic  version,  as  may 
be  observed  by  perusing  the  original  text. 
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PROSTITUTION  IN  INDIA 

THE  CULT  OF  LINGAM. 

In  following  the  chronological  order,  social  existence  goes 
back  to  its  highest  antiquity  in  India,  so  there  we  must  seek  the 
first  traces  of  sacred  prostitution.  The  Indian  Lingam  is  identical 
with  the  Greek  Phallus  and  Egyptian  Priapus,  the  virile  organ  be- 
ing considered  among  the  races  of  antiquity  as  the  symbol  of  uni- 
versal fecundation.  Its  worship  was  one  of  the  popular  myths 
of  India,  and  the  tradition  was  as  follows : Upon  the  mountain 
of  Kailasa,  inhabited  by  the  God  Siva,  there  is  a platform  upon 
which  is  a square  table,  enriched  by  wine  and  precious  stones, 
and  in  the  middle  a lotus  having  in  its  centre  a triangle,  origin 
and  source  of  all  things.  From  this  triangle  projects  a Lingam, 
eternal  God,  which  makes  this  spot  its  everlasting  dwelling-place. 

“It  is  upon  this  mountain,”  remark  Father  Creuzer  and  Mr. 
Guignant,*  “that  the  antique  Phallus  of  the  God  Siva  appeared 
for  the  first  time,  which  the  god,  following  another  tradition,  di- 
vided into  twelve  Lingams,  radiating  light  that  caused  gods  and 
men  to  look  upon  them;  afterwards  these  were  transplanted  in 
the  different  parts  of  India,  where  the  gods  and  genii  who  sit 
over  the  eight  regions  of  the  earth  render  them  pious  homage,  and 
where  they  are  still  adored.  It  is  also  here  that  was  celebrated, 
in  honor  of  Siva,  the  feast  of  Phallus,  when  this  sacred  image  was 
carried ; there  also,  with  deliriant  orgies,  its  adorers,  moved  by 
savage  enthusiasm,  seemed  to  give  themselves  up  to  the  power 
of  an  irresistable  movement  and  to  be  vivified  by  a devouring 
fire.” 

All  Indian  legends  represent  the  Lingam  as  one  of  the  most 
ancient  of  Hindoo  gods.  To  the  eyes  of  these  instinctively  relig- 
ious people  the  genital  organs  were  sacred  parts  that  their  imagi- 
nations placed  under  the  high  protection  of  a divinity.  This,  in 

* "Religions  in  Antiquity  Considered  in  their  Different  Symboli  and  Mytholog- 
ical Forms.”  By  Creuzer  and  Guignant,  Professors  of  History  in  the  Normal  School. 
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fact,  was  presented  them  by  their  priests  under  the  figure  of  a 
male  organ,  which  they  adored  by  the  name  of  Lingam.  This 
religion,  favored  by  the  Brahmins,  carried  the  populace,  accord- 
ing to  tradition,  to  all  manner  of  excesses,  and  brought  on  con- 
tagious diseases  of  the  organs  of  generation. 

Pierre  Sonnerat,  in  his  interesting  “Voyage  to  India,”  has 
reproduced  another  legend  of  the  worship  of  Lingam  relative  to 
the  origin  of  venereal  affections  among  the  adorers  of  Siva  and 
Vishnu.  Although  this  story  may  only  have  the  value  of  a fa- 
bulous history,  it  hides  under  the  veil  of  fiction  a probable  fact, 
that  agrees,  besides,  with  other  historical  documents  the  authen- 
ticity of  which  cannot  be  disputed.  Sonnerat  speaks  thus : 

“Penitents  reached  a high  degree  of  power  by  their  sacrifices 
and  prayers,  but  in  order  to  preserve  this  power  their  hearts  as 
well  as  their  wives’  hearts,  must  always  remain  pure.  Meantime 
Siva  or  Chiven  had  heard  the  beauty  of  the  women  made  a sub- 
ject of  boasts,  and  resolved  to  seduce  them.  For  this  purpose  the 
god  assumed  the  form  of  a young  beggar,*  of  most  perfect  beauty, 
and  induced  Vishnu  to  take  the  form  of  a most  beautiful  maiden, 
and  to  go  with  him  to  the  place  of  meeting  of  the  penitents  in 
order  to  make  them  fall  in  love.  Vishnu,  as  she  passed  along  in 
the  form  of  a divinely  graceful  maiden,  threw  such  tender  glances 
at  the  worshippers  that  they  all  fell  in  love,  and  abandoned  their 
sacrifices  to  follow  the  entrancing  young  beauty.  Their  passion 
increased  more  and  more,  so  that  at  the  end  they  appeared  inani- 
mate, and  their  languishing  bodies  resembled  melting  wax  at  the 
approach  of  fire. 

“Siva  or  Chiven,  on  his  side,  went  towards  the  dwelling  places 
of  the  women,  holding  in  one  hand  a water-bottle  like  a begging 
friar,  and  singing  in  the  same  fashion.  His  song  was  so  charming 
that  all  the  women  gathered  around  him,  and  the  form  of  the 
beautiful  sinner  achieved  what  his  voice  had  commenced.  The 
trouble  was  so  great  that  many  women  lost  their  jewels  and  rai- 

* Mendicants  or  fakirs  in  India  run  over  the  country  by  thousands,  almost  naked 
and  extremely  dirty.  In  ancient  times,  according  to  the  authority  of  Strabo,  their 
visits  gave  fecundity  to  women.  The  masses  of  the  people  did  them  honor,  and  men 
left  their  villages  to  gives  these  mendicants  a free  field. — Rosenbaum. 
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ment,  and  followed  him  in  their  costume  of  nature  without  noting 
their  immodesty. 

“Having  passed  through  the  village,  it  was  left  behind ; all 
still  followed  the  disguised  god  into  the  neighboring  forest,  where 
he  quenched  his  desires.  Very  soon  the  penitents  perceived  that 
their  sacrifices  were  no  longer  of  much  use,  and  that  their  power 
was  not  the  same  as  before.  After  pious  reflection,  it  was  made 
clear  to  them  that  the  cause  was  Siva,  who,  under  the  form  of  a 
beautiful  youth,  had  seduced  their  women,  and  that  they  them- 
selves had  been  led  astray  from  the  paths  of  virtue  by  Vishnu  dis- 
guished  as  a fascinating  maiden.  They  resolved  to  kill  Siva  or 
Chiven  by  a sacrifice.  Ashamed  of  having  lost  their  honor  with- 
out the  power  of  avenging  themselves,  they  resorted  to  extreme 
measures ; they  united  all  their  prayers  as  one  against  Siva.  This 
sacrifice  was  most  terrible,  and  the  god  himself  could  not  resist. 
It  was  as  though  a fire  had  been  thrown  on  the  genital  part  of 
Siva,  and  separated  it  from  his  body. 

“Angry  with  the  penitents,  the  god  now  resolved  to  put  the 
entire  world  into  a fire ; the  burning  had  already  commenced,  and 
the  fire  was  extending  when  Vishnu  and  Brahma,  charged  with 
the  preservation  of  humanity,  took  means  to  arrest  the  flames. 
Brahma  took  the  form  of  a pedestal  and  Vishnu  that  of  the  sex- 
ual organs  of  woman,  and  Siva’s  genital  apparatus  was  cured.  A 
general  earthly  conflagration  was  thus  prevented.  Siva  was  moved 
by  the  prayers  of  the  people,  and  he  promised  that  thereafter  he 
would  not  burn  the  world,  if  men  rendered  his  parts  divine 
honors.” 

If  we  reflect  on  this  myth,  just  as  it  has  been  told,  we  could 
defend  the  idea  that  it  belongs  to  more  modern  times,  for  this 
fable  is  altogether  probable  in  its  application  to  syphilis.  So 
Schaufus  made  it  the  basis  of  his  opinion  when  he  says  the  disease 
was  imported  from  India  into  Europe.  On  the  other  hand,  cer- 
tain particulars  of  this  history  accord  well  with  the  antique  be- 
lief of  the  Indians,  and  if  we  admit  that  it  reposes  on  a legend, 
it  was  composed  for  utilizing  ancient  indications. 

Since  then  Dr.  F.  Klein*  has  proved,  according  to  the  annals 
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of  Malabar,  that  not  only  was  the  venereal  disease  known  in  ori- 
ental India  before  the  discovery  of  America,  but  that  the  physi- 
cians Sangarasiar  and  Alessianambi,  who  lived  almost  ten  cen- 
turies ago,  besides  other  men  before  these,  spoke  of  syphilis  and 
its  cure  by  means  of  mercury. 

More  recently,  in  1863,  M.  P.  Dabry,  French  Consul  to  China, 
published  a book  entitled  “Medicine  Among  the  Chinese,”  in 
which  he  found  a description  of  syphilis  from  MSS.  dating  back 
2,500  years  before  the  Christian  era. 

Finally,  Dr.  Scheube,  of  Leipzig, t published  a manuscript,  to- 
tally unknown  in  Europe,  that  contained  precious  information, 
from  the  standpoint  of  antiquity,  regarding  syphilis  on  the  old 
continent.  This  manuscript,  entitled  “Dai-do-rui-shiu-ho,”  or 
“Collection  of  Receipts,  Arranged  by  Classes,  of  the  Dai-do 
Period,”  was  composed  in  the  year  808  of  the  Christian  era. 

At  that  epoch  the  Emperor  Heizei  Tenno,  seeing  his  country 
invaded  more  and  more  by  Chinese  medical  science,  resolved  to 
collect  in  one  book  all  the  elements  of  medicine  belonging  to  Japan 
proper.  Two  physicians  were  charged  with  this  work,  A-be  Ma- 
nao  and  Idzu-mo  Hiro-sada.  But  the  manuscript  of  this  work 
was  lost,  and  was  not  found  again  until  it  turned  up  in  a temple  on 
an  island  in  the  Province  of  Bungo,  in  1827.  Edited  by  Bude, 
this  manuscript,  the  reading  of  which  is  difficult,  as  it  is  written  in 
the  old  Japanese  language,  was  almost  completely  unknown  to 
the  learned  world,  when  a Japanese  physician,  Dr.  Kayama,  a 
pupil  of  Dr.  Scheube,  sent  his  old-time  preceptor  the  translation 
of  some  chapters  relative  to  syphilis.  As  interpreted,  this  trans- 
lation leaves  nothing  to  be  desired,  for  Dr.  Kamaya  assures  us 
that  for  all  very  difficult  passages  he  had  the  aid  of  very  learned 
Japanese,  his  own  countrymen. 

The  ninety-fourth  chapter  is  as  follows : 

“Kata-shine-Kasa — that  is  to  say,  an  eruption  in  the  groins, 
in  the  transverse  fold,  situated  between  the  thigh  and  abdomen, 
showing  redness  and  swelling,  accompanied  by  violent  pain  and 

* One  can  easily  see  in  this  myth  the  legendary  part  of  the  history  of  syphilis. 

t “De  morbo  Veneris  curatione  in  Judea  orientali  usitata,”  1795. 
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fever.  After  some  day  of  suppuration  the  abscess  opens  and 
much  pus  flows  out. 

“Mara  Kasa-hyami — that  is  to  say,  an  eruptive  disease  of  the 
penis.  At  the  commencement,  swelling  as  large  as  a millet  seed 
and  pains.  After  some  days  ulceration  and  discharge  of  pus. 

“Fuse-Kasa — the  skin  of  the  penis,  seat  of  the  eruption,  con- 
tains water;  phenomenon  most  frequent  in  summer. 

“The  penis  is  swollen  and  largely  increased  in  size.  The  swell- 
ing extends  all  over  the  organ,  and  one  cannot  see  the  glans 
from  the  exterior.  Pus  flows  from  the  skin. 

“ Shiri-Mira-Kasa — that  is  to  say,  a second  eruption  on  the 
penis.  At  the  commencement  an  eruption  shows  like  that  of  Mara 
Kasa-hyami.  Afterwards  come  ulcerations  and  pains.  After  a 
few  days,  again,  the  ulceration  extends  and  the  glans  falls.  Then 
the  ulceration  gains  little  by  little  backwards,  the  penis  drops, 
and  the  testicles  are  likewise  invaded  by  ulceration. 

“Kaskiri-Kasa — that  is  to  say,  the  ordinary  eruption.  The 
poison  of  the  penis  or  one  of  the  groins  increases,  and  the  erup- 
tion becomes  invading.  Heat  and  cold  are  established,  and  the 
bones  of  the  extremities  become  painful.  After  some  months  a 
small  eruption  appears  upon  the  back  and  face,  that  is  neither 
painful  nor  itching.  A yellowish  liquid  flows  from  this.  After 
some  months,  again,  the  face  seems  gangrenous,  takes  on  a fetid 
odor,  and  discharges  pus.” 

Then  follows  chapter  95  : 

“ H one-no-hari-Kasa — that  is  to  say,  the  eruption  and  swelling 
of  bone.  After  the  cure  of  the  eruption  on  the  penis  the  articula- 
tions of  the  limbs  become  painful,  so  much  so  that  they  can 
neither  be  extended  nor  bended.  There  is  usually  fever.  This  is 
called  H one-no-hari-Kasa.  From  thence  the  poison  spreads  and 
induces  different  injurious  phenomena,  while  the  bones  are  pain- 
ful. The  patient  has  fever;  this  lasts  all  day.  The  appetite  is 
suppressed.  There  is  constipation.  The  urine  is  red  and  is 
voided  with  difficulty. 

“Nondo  fuki-Kasa — that  is  to  say,  the  eruption  in  the  throat. 
The  rest  of  the  poison  from  the  prepuce  goes  up  to  the  superior 
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regions  and  destroys  the  face  and  head.  During  long  years 
there  is  no  cure.  The  poison  destroys  the  skin,  flesh,  and  bone. 
When  the  ears  are  destroyed  there  is  an  eruption  of  the  nose  or 
blindness.  Or,  again,  the  lower  extremities  are  swollen  or  painful 
for  many  years.  Then  the  patient  grows  rotten.  The  poison  eats 
the  whole  body;  the  testicles  are  covered  with  pustules,  swollen 
and  gangrenous,  and  full  of  holes.  Following  this  the  surface  of 
the  body  is  destroyed. 

“Mimi-no-hi-Kasa — that  is  to  say,  an  eruption  of  the  ears. 
The  remaining  poison  gains  the  upper  parts ; buzzing  in  the  ears 
occurs,  and  difficulty  of  hearing.  After  some  months  violent 
pains  ensue,  and  a yellowish  liquid  is  discharged.  The  buzzing 
of  the  ears  ceases,  but  the  patient  no  longer  hears.” 

There  certainly  exists,  says  Gille  de  la  Tourette,  a great  con- 
fusion of  all  the  symptoms  attributable  to  syphilis,  but  it  is  easy, 
notwithstanding  this,  to  recognize  primitive,  secondary,  and  ter- 
tiary symptoms  of  this  venereal  malady— ulceration  of  the  penis, 
ulceration  of  the  throat,  osteoscopic  pains,  syphilides,  gummata 
of  the  skin  and  hair  of  the  face,  etc. 

If  there  remains  any  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the  disease, 
it  will  suffice  to  add  that  the  word  Kasa  in  ancient  Japanese,  as 
in  modern  Japanese,  serves  to  designate  the  contagious  affections 
coming  on  after  sexual  relations,  which  are  well  known  in  the 
Japan  of  the  present  day. 

The  worship  of  Lingam,  and  sacerdotal  prostitution,  which 
was  its  consequence,  enters  so  largely  into  Indian  morals  that 
travelers  who  visited  the  country  less  than  a century  ago  found 
in  certain  provinces  of  oriental  India  both  as  popular  as  at  the 
epoch  of  historic  tradition.  The  Abbot  Mignot,  in  his  second 
“Memoir  on  the  Ancient  Philosophic  of  India,”  remarks : “This 
variety  of  Lingam  is  found  at  the  present  day  in  India,  as  may 
be  seen  by  the  figures  of  idols  of  this  country,  which  have  been 
sent  to  the  Marquis  Marigny.  We  yet  see  it  in  bas-reliefs  in 
padogas  representing  the  Lingam  of  more  or  less  great  dimen- 
sions, and  it  likewise  exists  in  paintings  and  sculptures.  In  some 
pagodas  there  is  represented  in  the  same  manner  the  reunion  of 
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both  the  sexes  under  the  name  of  Pulleior.  These  designs  are  also 
found  on  amulets  called  taly,  which  after  being  blessed  by  the 
Brahma,  are  sent  by  the  husband  to  his  betrothed  the  day  of  the 
marriage. 

Sonnerat  relates  an  anecdote  that  shows  what  a zeal  for  pros- 
elytism  employed  towards  these  ignorant  tribes  is  worth.  Some 
of  them  were  converted  to  Catholicism.  But  two  kinds  of  mis- 
sionaries were  making  proselytes,  i.e.,  the  Jesuits  and  Capuchins. 
The  latter  denounced  the  former  at  Rome  by  reason  of  their 
tolerance  towards  the  women,  whom  they  permitted  to  wear  these 
antique  amulets  bearing  the  stamp  of  small  Lingams.  The  Jesuits 
defended  themselves,  giving  as  a reason  the  ancient  usages  of 
the  country,  and  obtained  the  approval  of  the  Pontifical  Court, 
but  they  required  their  Indian  converts  to  place  a Christian  cross 
upon  their  taly. 

Other  recitals  show  that  the  worship  of  Lingam  is  rooted  in 
India.  In  houses  and  upon  the  public  highways  one  sees  every- 
where the  Hindoo  god,  either  under  his  human  organic  form  or 
under  his  allegorical  form — a pedestal  supporting  a vase  from 
which  hangs  a long  cylinder.  The  pedestal  is  Brahma ; the  vase 
is  Vishnu,  the  female  goddess ; the  cylinder  is  Chiva  or  Siva,  the 
male  god.  Such  is  the  Indian  divinity.  But,  in  solemn  proces- 
sions, to  the  ordinary  Lingam  they  add  a man’s  figure.  “And 
the  religious  idea  is  present  in  the  Indians  so  strongly  that  they 
do  not  see  any  immodesty  in  it,”  says  Dulaure,  and  adds : “Thus 
we  see  in  the  pagoda  at  Elephanta,  a bas-relief  representing  a 
group  in  the  infamous  action  that  the  Latins  designated  by  the 
word  irrumatio;  and  upon  the  doors  of  the  gates  of  Suri-Patnam, 
Sita,  wife  of  Rama,  seventh  incarnation  of  Vishnu,  is  seen  sur- 
rounded by  six  fakirs  or  penitents  on  their  knees,  with  their 
eyes  turned  upwards,  each  holding  a Lingam  in  his  hand ; in  the 
pagoda  of  Villenour  isolated  Lingams,  of  extraordinary  dimen- 
sions, are  represented  on  all  the  walls.” 

Grandpre,  in  his  “Voyage  to  India,”  recounts  in  his  turn  that 
on  the  coast  of  Trovencour  a marine  officer  sent  his  sailors  ashore 
to  gather  some  information.  The  men  perceived  in  a niche  a 
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Lingam  of  such  large  size  that  they  carried  it  off  and  it  served  as 
a tiller  for  the  ship’s  rudder  when  they  re-embarked. 

Apropos  of  the  religious  character  of  Lingam  in  modern  In- 
dia, Dulaure  mentions  that  according  to  certain  explorers,  the 
priests  of  Siva,  every  day  at  the  hour  of  noon,  ornamented  with 
flowers  and  perfumes  and  with  sandal  oil  the  sacred  Lingam  of 
the  temple,  and  that  in  the  country  of  Canara  the  Indian  priests 
walk  about  naked  and  ring  bells  to  call  the  women  near  them 
“pour  embrasser  pieusement  leurs  parties  genitales.” 

As  to  religious  prostitution,  the  facts  that  demonstrate  this 
have  been  adduced  by  Duquesne.  He  saw  in  a pagoda  at  the 
suburbs  of  Pondichery  young  married  women  come  to  make  a 
sacrifice  of  their  virginity  to  their  god.  They  were  seated  upon 
a Lingam  made  of  wood  or  iron.  “But,”  says  he,  “in  many  pa- 
godas the  unscrupulous  priests  relieve  their  god  of  this  precious 
function.”  In  another  pagoda,  that  of  Tresiscare,  consecrated 
to  Siva,  we  see  a colossal  monument  representing  the  Indian 
trinity.  “It  is  in  this  sanctury,  upon  a sacred  stone,  that  the 
priests  of  Siva  initiate  the  young  Devedassi  into  the  mysteries  of 
love.  These  Devedassi  are  better  known  to  us  by  the  name  of 
Bayaderes,  or  Balaidera.  At  the  same  time  they  are  consecrated 
to  their  religion,  they  likewise  serve  for  the  pleasures  of  the  pub- 
lic, like  the  courtesans  and  prostitutes  of  Greece.” 

We  know  that  these  Indians  execute  ballets,  but  the  chorus  of 
voices  and  instruments  of  music,  the  perfumes  and  essences  and 
those  of  flowers,  perhaps  even  the  seduction  of  the  chorus  they 
direct  against  the  lookers-on,  all  unite  to  free  their  minds  from 
worry  and  intoxicate  their  senses.  As  among  the  auletrides  of 
Greece,  sometimes  a soft  emotion,  an  unknown  fire,  seems  to 
penetrate  them.  Astonished,  then  agitated  and  trembling,  they 
appear  to  succumb  under  the  impression  of  a too  powerful  illu- 
sion. Thus,  by  their  gestures,  the  positions  of  body  of  the  most 
expressive  sort;  with  low,  burning,  half-suppressed  sighs,  spark- 
ling and  tender  glances  of  lustrous  eyes,  full  of  soft  languor,  they 
first  express  embarrassment  from  bashfulness,  then  desire  and 
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impatience,  yet  hope;  finally  all  the  menaces  and  trepidations  of 
the  voluptuary. 

“The  Bayaderes,  dancers  of  India,”  says  Raynal,  in  “Philos- 
ophic History  of  the  Two  Indies,”  live  in  troupes  in  seminaries 
for  voluptuaries.  The  best  composed  societies  of  this  kind  are 
consecrated  to  the  richest  and  most  frequented  pagodas.  Their 
duties  are  to  dance  in  the  temples  on  occasions  of  great  solemnity, 
and  to  serve  at  the  pleasures  of  the  Brahmins.  To  palliate  the 
people  for  the  scandals  of  such  a licentious  life,  all  these  women 
are  consecrated  to  the  service  of  the  altar.  People  lend  them- 
selves much  more  willingly  to  this  species  of  superstition,  since 
it  contains,  in  a single  enclosure,  the  unbridled  passions  of  a 
troupe  of  Indian  monks,  and  thus  shelters  their  wives  and  daugh- 
ters from  seduction. 

“It  is  true,  in  attaching  a sacred  character  to  this  kind  of 
courtesan,  parents  see,  without  the  least  seeming  repugnance, 
their  most  beautiful  daughters  entering  this  vocation,  quitting 
the  paternal  home  to  enter  this  immoral  dancing  seminary,  from 
whence,  when  superannuated,  they  may  return  to  society  without 
any  taint  of  shame  on  their  name;  for  there  is  no  crime  that  the 
intervention  of  the  gods  cannot  consecrate,  no  virtue  that  they 
cannot  debase.  The  notion  of  an  absolute  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  native  priests,  who,  by  abusing  it,  destroy  all  public  morality. 

“There  only  remained  for  the  Brahmins  one  step  to  carry 
this  kind  of  an  institution  to  perfection.  That  was  to  persuade 
people  that  it  was  agreeable  to  the  gods  as  well  as  honest  and 
holy  to  marry  a Bayadere  in  preference  to  all  other  women,  and 
to  solicit,  as  a special  grace,  the  rest  of  their  debauchees. 

“There  are  less  well  chosen  troupes  of  Bayaderes  in  the  larger 
cities  for  the  amusement  of  rich  men,  and  others  to  amuse 
the  women.  But,  no  matter  what  religion  or  of  what  caste  he 
may  be,  any  one  may  call  on  them.  There  are  even  traveling 
troupes  led  around  the  country  by  old  women,  who,  once  pupils 
in  such  seminaries,  finally  become  directresses,  which  affords 
an  example  of  the  gradation  of  religious  prostitution  towards 
legal  prostitution. 
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“To  the  monotonous  and  rapid  sounds  of  the  tom-tom  these 
Bayaderes,  warmed  by  a desire  to  please,  and  by  the  odors 
with  which  they  are  perfumed,  finish  by  being  beside  themselves. 
Their  dances  are  poetic  pantomimes  of  love.  The  place,  the  de- 
sign, attitudes,  measures,  sounds  and  cadences  of  these  ballets 
all  breathe  of  passion  and  express  voluptuousness  and  its  furies. 

“Everything  conspires  to  the  prodigious  success  of  such  wom- 
en— art  and  the  richness  of  their  ornaments,  the  skill  with  which 
they  make  themselves  look  beautiful.  Long  dark  hair  falling 
over  their  lovely  shoulders,  or  arranged  in  pretty  tresses,  is  loaded 
with  sparkling  diamond  jewels,  glittering  among  natural  flowers. 
Precious  stones  flash  from  their  jewel-decked  necklaces  and  tink- 
ling bracelets. 

“Nothing  equals  the  attention  they  pay  to  conserving  their 
bosoms,  as  the  most  precious  treasure  of  their  beauty.  In  order 
to  prevent  enlargement  or  deformity  of  the  breasts  they  enclose 
them  in  two  sheaths  of  light  perforated  wood,  joined  in  front 
and  buckled  behind.  The  outer  casing  of  these  wooden  breast- 
shields  is  covered  by  gold  leaf,  decorated  with  brilliants ; but  this 
veil  that  covers  the  breasts  neither  hides  their  palpitations,  sighs, 
nor  soft  undulations — nothing  is  taken  away  from  voluptuousness. 

“The  majority  of  these  dancers  think  to  add  to  their  bright- 
ness of  complexion,  and  make  their  glances  more  impressive,  by 
making  a dark  circle  around  their  eyes,  which  they  trace  with  a 
needle  dyed  in  powdered  antimony.  The  art  of  pleasure  is  the 
whole  life  occupation  and  only  happiness  of  Bayaderes.  It  is 
extremely  difficult  to  resist  their  seductions.” 

Independent  of  the  Devedassi,  specially  attached  to  sacred 
prostitution,  there  exists  several  other  classes  of  Baiadera;  these 
are  the  Notches  or  Nautch  girls,  who  fill  the  same  functions,  but 
belong  to  no  particular  temple;  the  Vestiatris  and  Concerns,  who 
consecrate  themselves  to  the  pleasures  of  the  richer  class  of  this 
oriental  population.  They  are  selected  from  the  prettiest  girls ; 
their  costumes  are  very  fine  and  brilliant,  and,  despite  their  licen- 
tious life,  their  social  position  is  not  considered  as  being  dishon- 
orable. The  Hindoo  priests  settled  that. 
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In  Mogul  and  Hindostan  sacred  prostitution  is  still  managed 
by  the  Hindoo  priests,  who  strangely  abuse  their  authority  over 
their  unhappy  adepts.  Bernier,  in  his  recital  of  his  travels  in 
these  countries,  states  that  in  the  pagoda  of  Jaganath  virgins  were 
led  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  God  Lingam  himself,  who  becomes  in- 
carnate at  that  moment.  The  young  girl  is  brought  into  the 
sanctuary,  and  they  tell  her  that  the  god  will  come  to  woo  her, 
and  that  she  must  listen  to  him,  and  also  interrogate  him  as  to 
her  future.  Under  cover  of  the  shadows  of  night  a Hindoo  priest 
profits  by  this  cheat,  and  the  abused  girl  thinks  the  commerce 
is  with  the  deity.  She  afterwards  tells,  with  divine  confidence,  all 
that  the  priests  have  an  interest  in  making  known  to  the  people 
to  maintain  their  despotism  over  them. 

Father  Dubois,  in  his  work  on  the  “Morals  of  India,”  reports 
what  he  saw  in  India  in  1825.  “The  Lingam,”  says  he,  “that  the 
devout  attach  either  to  their  hair  or  arms,  or  suspended  from 
the  neck,  is  a small  reliquary  representing  Veranda  utriusque 
sexits  in  acta  copulationis ; there  are,  besides  two  white  lines 
traced  in  front  that  recall  masculi  liquorem  seminalem,  and  a red 
line  indicating  feminine  fluxum  menstruum. 

“Lingamists  are  very  numerous  in  Malabar  and  Coromandel; 
they  compose  at  least  one-half  the  population.  They  consider 
the  Lingam  as  making  all  men  equal,  and  their  priests,  called 
Gourous,  enjoy  great  advantages.  When  a Gourou  visits  his 
district  all  the  adepts  dispute  for  the  honor  of  lodging  him.  He 
takes  his  choice,  and  all  the  males  in  the  house  he  enters  leave 
the  mansion;  there  he  remains  day  and  night  with  the  women  of 
his  hosts,  who,  filled  with  desire,  serve  his  every  caprice,  without 
the  husbands  ever  even  being  the  least  jealous. 

“It  is  necessary  to  note,”  adds  Father  Dubois,  “that  they  in- 
variably select  the  houses  having  the  youngest  and  prettiest  wom- 
en. These  Gourous,  besides,  have  mistresses  specially  designated 
as  spouses  to  God,  a distinct  class  from  the  Bayaderes,  but  no  less 
depraved.  These  carry  on  their  thighs  the  tattooed  imprint  of 
Lingam.” 
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Such  was  the  sacred  prostitution  of  India,  and  the  work  has 
gone  on  from  a most  remote  period  of  time,  the  Hindoo  priests 
doing  what  they  have  done  in  the  name  of  divine  intuition  for 
the  people. 

We  find  the  same  kind  of  priests  in  other  oriental  countries, 
pushing  their  human  victims  into  the  infernal  circle  of  monstrous 
sensualities,  bestializing  their  adepts  with  lying  fables,  debauch- 
ing the  men,  deflowering  the  women,  and  living  from  this  prosti- 
tution and  corruption,  raising  temples  to  their  licentious  idols, 
holding  celebrations  in  their  honor,  and  claiming  in  their  name  the 
gold  necessary  for  the  expenses  of  luxury,  obedience  to  their  will, 
and  supporting  the  women,  who  are  indispensable  to  their 
lubricity. 
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PROSTITUTION  IN  ASIA  MINOR. 

WORSHIP  OF  PHALLOU,  BAAL-PEOR,  MOLCOCH,  ATIS,  AND  ADONIS 

Under  the  names  of  Phallou,  Baal-Poer,  Moloch,  Atis,  and 
Adonis  we  find  the  cult  of  Lingam  almost  the  same  among  the 
Assyrians,  Chaldeans,  Canaanites,  and  Phenicians. 

Phallou,  or  Phallus,  was  particularly  honored  at  Hieropolis, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates.  There  existed  an  immense  tem- 
ple of  unheard-of  richness,  before  the  door  of  which  stood  two 
Phallou,  170  feet  in  height,  each  bearing  an  inscription  stating 
they  had  been  erected  by  an  Assyrian  god  in  honor  of  his  mother- 
in-law. 

The  Temple  of  Baal-Peor,  or  Belphegor,  was  situated  on 
Mount  Poer,  from  whence  its  name.  Among  Chaldeans  the  name 
Baal  signified  saviour,  or  Lord. 

Moloch  was  the  male  idol  of  the  Moabites,  Syrians,  Lydians, 
and  Ammonites.  His  statue  represented  a man  with  a bull’s 
head,  in  bronze  and  of  colossal  dimensions ; he  held  his  arms  ex- 
tended to  receive  offerings  of  all  kinds,  which  his  adepts  deposited 
in  seven  enormous  mouths  hollowed  out  in  his  belly.  Victims 
offered  to  Moloch  were  usually  domestic  animals,  but  sometimes 
infants.  The  base  of  the  statue  reposed  on  an  immense  furnace, 
that  was  lighted  to  burn  the  victims  while  the  priests  stood 
around  executing  barbarous  music.  When  the  ceremonies  com- 
menced, and  while  the  bronze  idol  became  incandescent,  the  wor- 
shipers turned  around  and  around  the  statue,  uttering  savage 
cries  and  acting  in  a frenzied  manner.  Afterwards,  at  a given 
moment,  they  gave  themselves  up  to  all  varieties  of  sodomy  of 
the  most  horrible  kind. 

The  mysteries  of  the  worship  of  Baal-Peor  were  identical  with 
those  of  Moloch,  less  the  sacrifice  of  human  victims.  This  god 
was  figured  to  the  eyes  of  the  Midians  sometimes  by  a gigantic 
virile  member,  or  again  by  an  hermaphroditic  statue.  His  temple 
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served  as  a place  where  men  and  women  debauched  themselves ; 
there  young  girls  were  prostituted,  who  gave  up  their  virginity  at 
the  first  period  of  puberty. 

Pierre  Dufour  recognized  as  the  principal  element  of  this  wor- 
ship a sacred  prostitution,  and,  relative  to  the  acolytes  and  priests 
in  such  heathen  temples,  he  remarks:  “There  were  beautiful 
young  men  without  beards,  who,  with  depilated  bodies,  rubbed 
down  with  oils  and  sweet  perfumes,  sustained  an  ignoble  com- 
merce in  the  midst  of  the  sanctuary.  The  Vulgate  calls  such  de- 
based beings  effeminati;  in  Hebrew  they  were  termed  Kedeschim 
—that  is  to  say,  saints  or  consecrated  ones.  Their  ordinary  role 
consisted  in  the  use,  more  or  less  active,  of  infamous  mysteries ; 
they  sold  their  bodies  to  the  adorers  of  their  god,  and  deposited 
on  the  altar  of  the  idol  the  money  received  from  prostitution. 
This  was  not  all ; they  had  dogs  trained  for  the  same  ignominious 
practices,  and  monies  received  from  the  rental  or  sale  of  these 
animals,  called  the  price  of  the  dog,  were  also  applied  to  the  reve- 
nue of  the  temple.  Finally,  in  certain  ceremonials  that  were  cele- 
brated at  night  in  the  depths  of  the  forest,  when  the  faces  of  the 
beautiful  stars  were  hidden  by  foliage  of  trees  or  by  shame  at 
the  filth  of  mankind,  the  priests  and  consecrated  ones  attacked 
their  own  bodies  with  gashes  and  slight  punctures ; then,  heated 
by  vice,  excited  by  their  wild  instruments  of  music,  they  fell  over 
each  other  pellmell,  covered  with  blood.” 

The  effeminates,  the  same  author  states,  formed  a sect  that 
had  its  rites  and  initiations,  the  origin  of  which  was  evidently 
connected  with  the  profusion  of  the  various  shameful  diseases 
that  had  vitiated  the  blood  of  their  womankind  and  rendered  their 
approaches  very  dangerous — leprosy,  discharges  of  blood,  and 
other  varieties  of  discharge. 

Despite  all  this,  in  order  to  augment  the  revenue  of  their  cult, 
an  association  of  women  was  added,  coftnected  with  the  effemi- 
nates, who  prostituted  their  bodies  for  the  altar  of  the  temple. 
These  women,  called  Kedeschott,  dwelt  in  gay-colored  tents  just 
outside  the  Temple  of  Baal,  giving  themselves  up  to  prostitution, 
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burning  perfumes,  preparing  love  philters  or  charms,  and  playing 
music.  After  the  period  of  sacred  prostitution  we  find  these 
same  women  giving  themselves  up  to  legal  prostitution,  in  whose 
arts  they  had  been  educated  from  infancy  up. 

The  worship  of  Baal-Poer,  Moloch,  Astarte,  and  other  similar 
divinities,  whose  name  only  changed  following  the  country,  was 
then  composed  of  the  prostitution  of  women  and  men  and  the 
practices  of  sodomy.  It  was  the  same  in  Egypt,  in  the  mysteries 
of  Osiris  and  Isis,  but  it  is  necessary  to  say  that  this  unclean 
dissoluteness  of  the  senses  was  especially  favored  by  the  Pheni- 
cians,  Syrians,  and  Lydians,  and  they  propagated  the  vice  in  all 
countries  they  frequented.  The  Apostle  Saint  Paul,  in  speaking 
of  these  people,  wrote : “Their  bodies  were  full  of  desires.  God 
abandoned  them  to  their  shamelessness,  to  the  end  that  their  bodies 
might  be  dishonored.  The  same  that  women  changed  in  pleasures 
against  nature  the  joys  of  natural  sexuality,  even  the  same  the 
men  renounced  cohabitation  with  women,  holding  commerce  with 
their  own  sex  and  doing  shameful  things.  Coition,  according  to 
the  laws  of  nature,  belonged  to  the  worship  of  Venus,  but  sodomy 
was  also  one  of  its  parts.” 

This  prostitution  of  man  was  the  origin  of  castration  among 
Orientals.  Lucian  mentions  it  very  explicitly  in  the  following  pas- 
sage : 

“When  they  lived  under  the  morals  of  ancient  times  and  re- 
spected Virtue,  daughter  of  the  gods,  conforming  themselves  to 
the  laws  of  nature,  those  who  married  at  the  proper  age  begot 
vigorous  children.  Little  by  little,  in  descending  from  the  ele- 
vated regions  of  morality  into  the  gulf  of  debauchery,  they  sought 
to  satisfy  sexual  pleasures  by  infamous  and  brutal  methods. 
Depravity  extended,  and  they  trampled  the  laws  of  nature 
under  foot.  Man  was  found  who  first  took  his  like  for  a female, 
upon  whom,  either  by  violence  or  ruse,  he  exercised  brutality ; it 
was  thus  that  two  individuals  of  the  same  sex  had  connection  in 
the  same  bed,  and  had  no  shame  for  what  they  did  nor  what  was 
done  to  them,  sowing,  as  was  said,  upon  a sterile  rock,  harvesting 
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much  of  shame  and  injury  for  small  pleasure.  Some,  in  the  last 
depths  of  depravity  in  leading  this  abject  life,  went  so  far  as  to 
remove  with  hot  iron  the  parts  that  gave  them  the  character  of 
man,  believing  to  heighten  their  voluptuous  infamy  by  tearing 
away  the  marks  of  virility.  But  these  unfortunates,  in  wishing 
to  prolong  their  condition,  no  longer  remained  men,  and  an  equiv- 
ocal type  of  double  sex  soon  made  them  lose  the  character  of 
their  primitive  nature ; they  no  longer  knew  to  what  sex  they  be- 
longed. The  strength  of  their  youth  was  only  exhausted  more 
rapidly,  and  while  they  were  still  young  they  were  already  aged ; 
there  was  no  middle  period  of  life  for  them.  It  was  thus  that 
voluptuousness  exhausted  one  pleasure  in  another,  and  ended  in 
shame  and  utter  depravity,  leading  to  unutterable  vice,  of  such  a 
sort  that  no  kind  of  joy  remained  in  their  souls.” 

This  libertinage  of  men  and  women,  who  gave  themselves  up 
to  the  worship  of  oriental  divinities,  had  the  effect  of  bringing 
on  among  them  a certain  number  of  affections  of  the  genital 
organs,  difficult  to  specify,  but  of  which  the  origin  and  existence 
cannot  be  denied.  Herodotus,  speaking  regarding  the  invasion  of 
Asia  by  the  Scythians  and  their  sojourn  in  Syria,  states  that  they 
returned  to  their  own  country  with  a morbid  vice  contracted  from 
connection  with  the  Syrians,  nosos  thailea,  a vice  that  the  legend 
considered  as  a vengeance  of  Mylitta,  whose  temple  they  had  pil- 
laged at  Ascalon.  It  is,  in  fact,  again  mentioned  in  a passage  of 
the  historian  Eusebius  Pamphilius  relative  to  the  description  of 
the  Temple  of  Venus  on  Mount  Libya.  “There,”  says  this  au- 
thor, “existed  a school  of  immorality  for  libertines  who  dis- 
honored their  bodies  in  all  manners — effeminate  men,  who  denied 
their  natural  dignity  and  venerated  a divinity  in  the  thailea  nosos 
with  which  they  were  affected.  They,  besides,  practiced  acts  not 
permitted  among  women,  a lascivious  coition,  and  committed 
themselves  to  shameful  and  infamous  practices  so  that  in  that 
place  there  was  neither  faith  nor  law.” 

Authors  have  left  us  the  names  of  other  diseases  that  affected 
the  mouths  and  sexual  parts — morbus  phenicus,  scelerata  lues, 
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etc. — names  clearly  indicating  a venereal  origin  and  contagious 
nature,  that  may  be  considered  as  the  principals  of  syphilis.  Mean- 
time, according  to  other  commentators,  according  to  Rosenbaum 
in  particular,  the  disease  of  the  Scythians,  the  nosos  thailea,  was 
not  a contagious  venereal  affection,  but  a lessening  of  vitality 
induced  by  the  passion  for  passive  sodomy. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  then,  as  to  this  condition  of  the  prosti- 
tution of  man  in  antiquity;  the  idol  of  the  Temple  of  Amathonte, 
besides,  was  represented  by  the  statue  of  a bearded  woman,  with 
the  attributes  of  a man.  Under  feminine  drapery  there  was  fig- 
ured the  form  of  a simple  cone  in  white  stone  of  Paphos,  in  honor 
of  the  deity  of  Cyprus. 
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SECTION  II. 

THE  ASIATIC  VENUS. 

The  Assyrian  Venus  bore  the  name  of  Mylitta,  or  Milidath, 
which,  according  to  Scaliger,  signifies  genitrix  (a  mother),  for 
there  was  in  her  the  idea  of  a being,  principle  of  all  others. 
The  Persians  called  her  Mithra  and  the  Arabs  Alitta,  as  is  indi- 
cated by  Herodotus  and  Selden.  According  to  the  Abbot  Chau, 
she  was  adored  by  the  Chaldeans  under  the  name  of  Delephat, 
by  the  Babylonians  under  that  of  Salambo,  by  the  Saracens  under 
that  of  Cabar.  In  Syria  and  Phenicia  she  was  called  Astarte, 
or  Assera ; in  Armenia  Anaitis,  or  Anais ; at  Ascalon  and  at  Joppa 
it  was  Derceto.  The  latter  was  represented  under  the  form  of  a 
woman  whose  lower  extremities  had  a fish  tail. 

In  this  principle  Mithra,  or  Mylitta,  was  nothing  less  than  the 
celestial  Venus  of  Love,  the  principle  of  generation.  In  several 
oriental  dialects  Mithra  signifies,  in  fact,  light  and  love.  Accord- 
ing to  Herodotus,  the  Persians  received  the  worship  from  the 
Indians  and  transmitted  it  to  the  people  of  Cilicia. 

De  Hammer  considered  Mithra  as  the  genius  of  the  sun,  the 
Ized.  The  name  of  this  genius,  that  the  Greeks  wrote  Mithras, 
is  Mihr,  and  this  word  in  Persian  still  means  Ized,  the  sun  and 
love. 

It  was  in  Chaldea  that  the  worship  of  Mylitta  originated  ; from 
thence  it  was  propagated  to  neighboring  races.  It  consecrated 
the  religious  form  of  prostitution  everywhere,  and  very  soon 
degenerated  into  cynical  debauchery,  which  was  performed  pub- 
licly in  the  midst  of  temples  raised  to  the  deity.  Herodotus,  the 
father  of  historical  tradition,  has  shown  us  the  practices  of  this 
cult  of  Mylitta,  which  was  characterized  and  designated  under 
the  name  of  sacred  prostitution.  He  says : 

“The  girls  of  Babylon  are  obliged  to  deliver  themselves  up 
once  in  their  life,  and  for  money,  to  some  strange  man  in  the 
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Temple  of  Mylitta.  Women  of  distinction  disdain  to  see  them- 
selves confounded  with  others,  owing  to  pride  inspired  by  wealth, 
and  have  themselves  carried  to  the  temple  in  covered  chariots. 
There  they  are  seated,  having  behind  them  a crowd  of  servants, 
who  protect  them  from  the  priests  of  the  temple.  But  the  majority 
of  them  place  themselves  on  the  edge  of  the  temple  with  a crown 
of  flowers  about  their  heads.  Everywhere  are  seen  alleys  separ- 
ated by  extended  ropes.  Strangers  promenade  along  these  alleys 
and  choose  the  woman  who  pleases  them  best.  When  a woman 
has  taken  her  seat  in  this  place  she  can  only  leave  after  some 
stranger  has  had  commerce  with  her  outside  the  sacred  inclosure, 
saying:  ‘I  invoke  the  deity  Mylitta!’  However  moderate  may  be 
the  sum,  he  cannot  be  refused ; the  law  forbids,  for  this  money 
becomes  sacred.  She  follows,  then,  the  first  man  who  throws 
her  money,  and  is  permitted  to  repel  the  advances  of  no  one. 
Finally,  when  she  is  released  from  what  she  owes  to  the  deity, 
she  returns  to  her  own  home.  After  that  neither  promises  nor 
gifts,  no  matter  how  great  they  may  be,  lead  her  into  any  stran- 
ger’s arms.  Those  who  are  elegant  in  form  and  of  much  beauty 
do  not  tarry  long  in  the  temple,  but  ugly  women  often  remain 
some  time,  as  they  cannot  satisfy  the  law.  There  are  some  who 
have  remained  there  three  or  four  years.” 

Philosophers  and  historians  have  sought  the  origin  of  this 
custom  of  selling  the  virginity  of  women,  this  immoral  traffic  with 
strangers,  a custom  that  existed  not  only  among  the  Babylonians, 
but  among  all  the  people  of  Asia  who  worshiped  Mylitta.  This 
sacred  form  of  prostitution,  which  spread  throughout  Asia,  has 
been  attributed  to  the  belief  that  the  first  of  all  things  must  be 
consecrated  to  the  divinity,  and  that,  consequently,  the  virginity 
of  woman  belonged  to  the  Goddess  of  Love.  But,  if  it  were  a 
religious  act,  why  was  this  ceremonial  given  to  strangers,  offi- 
ciously forewarned  that  they  must  pay  money  to  the  maids  who 
offered  up  their  virginity  on  the  altar  of  Mylitta? 

It  has  also  been  stated,  in  order  to  explain  this  defloration  of 
Asiatic  virgins,  that  the  idea  of  impurity  attached  to  the  blood 
that  flowed  after  the  rupture  of  the  hymen;  but  this  is  the  one 
affirmation  that  has  never  been  proved  by  an  authentic  test.  If 
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the  blood  of  the  first  coition  had  been  considered  as  really  im- 
pure by  religious  dogmas,  why  did  the  priests  charge  up  the 
money  to  people  of  quality?* 

Were  there  not,  besides,  Phallou  and  other  Priapi  in 
wood  made  on  purpose  to  rupture  the  virginal  membrane?  Our 
opinion  is  that  a question  of  money  was  the  first  thing,  and  the 
foreign  merchants  who  lived  in  the  ports  paid  largely  for  this 
virginity,  classed  as  a principal  source  of  revenue  for  the  temple 
from  poor  families.  We  find  the  proof  of  this  in  the  ceremonial 
nuptials  of  certain  tribes.  “Among  the  Nasamons,”  says  Hero- 
dotus, “a  people  of  Lydia,  the  first  wedding  night  the  bride 
accords  her  favors  to  all  the  guests,  and  each  one  makes  her  a 
present  that  he  brings  to  the  house”  (Herodotus  Liber  IV,  cap. 
172).  Traffic  in  virginity  for  a long  period  of  time  brought  a dot 
to  brides  who  had  no  money.  The  women  of  the  privileged  class 
were  in  the  habit  of  bringing  slaves,  known  by  the  name  of 
hierodules  permanentes,  into  the  temples,  who  performed  the 
sacred  act  of  prostitution  for  their  wealthy  mistresses. 

It  was  thus  that  Venus  lost  her  character  as  deity  of  genera- 
tion in  order  to  become  the  protector  of  shameless  love.  Temples 
and  groves  ceased  to  be  places  where  the  two  sexes  met  for  the 
purposes  of  procreation,  and  finished  by  becoming  places  of  liber- 
tinage.  The  offerings  were  no  longer  the  tribute  paid  to  prostitu- 
tion; the  temples  became  true  public  houses,  in  which  the  priest- 
esses of  Mylitta  and  Astarte  filled  the  parts  of  official  prostitutes, 
under  the  eyes  of  the  priests  and  under  the  mantle  of  religion. 

Besides,  the  prostitution  of  virgins  was  only  the  prelude  of 
the  prostitution  of  women,  and  it  was  thus  that  the  Temple  of 
Mylitta  at  Babylon  became  too  small  to  contain  all  the  adorers  of 
this  deity;  but  there  was  around  this  temple  a vast  enclosure, 
which  made  part  thereof,  and  contained  statues,  fountains,  ponds, 
gardens,  etc.  “It  was  a field  of  prostitution,”  remarks  Pierre  Du- 
four.  The  women  who  gave  themselves  up  were  on  sacred  soil, 
where  the  eyes  of  a father  or  husband  would  never  watch  them. 
Herodotus  and  Strabo  do  not  speak  of  the  part  reserved  for 

* Sonnerat  states,  in  his  “Voyage  to  Oriental  India,”  that  the  King  of  Calcutta 
gave  his  principal  priest  five  hundred  crowns  to  loosen  the  zone  of  Venus  among 
his  many  wives. 
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the  priests  in  the  pious  adoration  of  Mylitta,  but  the  prophet 
Baruch  represents  these  priests  as  being  “gentlemen  who  refused 
nothing.” 

Sacred  prostitution  rapidly  brought  about  the  degeneration  of 
Babylonian  morals.  This  immense  city,  with  its  several  million 
of  inhabitants,  was  given  over  to  the  most  indescribable  debauch- 
ery. Quintus  Curtius,  in  his  “History  of  Alexander  the  Great,” 
has  outlined  the  libertinage  of  this  great  Assyrian  city.  He  re- 
marks : “There  can  be  nothing  more  corrupt  than  this  people, 
none  more  learned  in  the  arts  of  pleasures  and  voluptuousness. 
Fathers  and  mothers  permitted  their  daughters  to  prostitute  them- 
selves to  invited  guests  for  money,  while  husbands  were  no  less 
indulgent  as  regarded  their  wives.  The  Babylonians  were  all 
drunkards,  and  suffered  from  the  alcoholism  that  followed.  Wom- 
en who  went  to  their  dinner  parties  threw  off  their  robes,  after- 
wards all  their  undergarments,  forgetting  all  modesty,  and  ex- 
hibiting themselves  in  nakedness.  It  was  not  women  of  the  town 
who  acted  in  this  manner,  but  fashionable  women  were  even  more 
debased,  and  even  permitted  their  daughters  to  become  qualified.” 

The  worship  of  Mylitta  was  soon  propagated  in  all  occidental 
Asia,  inducing  in  all  of  these  countries  the  principle  of  sacerdotal 
prostitution,  the  secret  of  public  debauchery  that  the  masses  ac- 
cepted with  enthusiasm,  under  a different  name  and  with  a few 
adaptations  to  their  particular  customs. 

In  Armenia,  for  example,  Anaitis  had  had  a temple  the  ex- 
penses of  which  were  defrayed  by  the  young  girls  of  the  country 
who  were  worshipers  of  this  cult.  Strangers  were  admitted  into 
this  seraglio,  where  women,  for  pay,  the  Armenian  girls,  accepted 
their  favors.  Strabo  adds  that  they  were  careful,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, to  look  at  the  form  and  social  condition  of  such  lovers,  in 
order  to  please  the  Anaitis.  After  a certain  time  passed  in  the 
temple  the  parents  went  after  their  daughters  and  married  them 
off,  and  they  were  all  the  sooner  married  the  more  reputation 
they  had  as  priestesses  of  love. 

We  know  that  in  Syria  and  Phenicia  the  deity  bore  the  name 
of  Astarte  or  of  Assera ; that  Phallus  took  the  name  of 
Adonis,  her  lover,  who  represented  male  nature,  and  whose  wor- 
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ship  was  reserved  for  women,  as  far  as  Astarte  was  concerned,  in 
statues  with  the  double  sexual  attributes  of  man  and  woman.  In 
their  night  festivals  their  prostitution  assumed  the  character  of 
satyriasis  and  nymphomania  unfit  for  description.  Men  and 
women  commingled,  and  gave  themselves  up  to  venereal  orgies 
to  the  sound  of  music,  castanets  and  tambourines,  in  the  presence 
of  the  pagan  priests,  who  directed  this  carnival  of  sexual  crime. 

In  the  funeral  festivals  consecrated  to  Adonis  all  the  women 
were  obliged  to  cut  their  hair  off  or  to  give  their  bodies  up  to 
strangers,  in  honor  of  the  deity,  in  the  presence  of  a statue  of 
the  god,  ornamented  for  the  occasion  with  an  unlimited  number 
of  phalli  of  different  sizes.  “They  abandoned  themselves  to  this 
shameful  traffic,”  says  Lucian,  “as  often  as  they  were  paid.”  And 
all  the  money  produced  by  this  shameless  prostitution  went  to 
the  credit  of  sacrifices  offered  to  Anaitis. 

This  worship,  that  deified  venereal  pleasures,  progressively 
invaded  all  the  countries  of  the  old  world ; it  had  been  introduced 
by  Phenician  merchants,  who  had  had  commercial  relations  with 
the  cities  of  the  Orient.  It  was  to  be  found  in  Pontus,  at  Zeles  and 
Comones,  at  Sidon  and  Ascalon,  and  upon  the  territory  of  the 
Carthagenians,  and  all  the  littoral  side  of  the  sea.  Temples  were 
raised  to  Venus  everywhere,  which  were  placed  in  sight  of  the 
sea,  for  the  purpose  of  indicating  to  sailors  the  dwelling-places 
for  their  deity.  There  young  girls  awaited  them — girls  who  went 
through  the  stage  of  love  before  they  married,  and  thus  gained 
property  of  their  own,  which  was  always  accepted  by  their  future 
husbands  with  thanks,  the  men  of  that  period  having  few  scru- 
ples. 

It  is  among  the  Lydians  that  we  first  clearly  see  prostitution 
losing  its  sacred  character.  The  debauchery  of  girls  and  women 
had  only  one  purpose,  i.  e.,  the  money  that  was  gained. 

Macrobius  and  Atheneus  have  both  described  the  erotic  morals 
of  the  Lydians,  a recital  that  has  been  translated  by  Pierre  Du- 
four  in  the  following  terms : 

“They  had  in  their  armies  a crowd  of  dancers  and  musicians 
marvelously  trained  in  the  art  of  voluptuousness.  Music  then 
became  the  incentive  of  libertinage,  and  there  were  no  great  feasts 
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where  drunkenness  and  debauchery  were  not  solicited  by  musical 
instruments,  obscene  songs,  and  lascivious  dances  by  courtesans. 
This  shameful  spectacle,  these  preludes  to  orgies  carried  on  with- 
out any  restraint,  the  ancient  Persians  even  permitted  their  wives 
and  daughters  to  take  part  in.  They  came  to  the  festal  place  with- 
out the  usual  veil  and  crowned  with  flowers.  Warmed  by  the 
wine,  animated  by  the  music,  exalted  by  the  voluptuous  panto- 
mime of  the  musicians,  these  virgin  daughters  and  matrons,  these 
husbands  and  fathers,  lost  all  self-respect,  and  exchanged  and 
provoked  the  most  disgraceful  alliances,  in  the  presence  of  broth- 
ers and  children.  All  ages,  all  sexes,  all  ranks  of  society  com- 
mingled under  a general  vertigo ; singing,  crying,  dancing  were 
redoubled.  A horrible  promiscuity  was  thus  induced  in  the  danc- 
ing-room, and  it  became  an  infamous  dicterion.  The  feast  and 
debauchery  were  prolonged  until  Aurora’s  light  made  Night’s 
torches  pale,  when  the  half-naked  revelers  fell  pell-mell  asleep  in 
each  other’s  arms  on  beds  of  silver  and  ivory.” 

Herodotus  dwells  at  length  on  the  legalized  prostitution  of  the 
Lydians.  In  order  to  depict  the  lives  of  these  girls  he  has  used 
words  that  lend  themselves  no  special  equivalent,  but  which  Hein- 
rich Heine  has  translated  from  the  Greek  as  “those  girls  who  earn 
their  living  horizontally.”  Strabo  says  as  much  of  the  Armenians, 
while,  as  for  the  Phenicians,  Saint  Augustine  says:  “Veneri  etiam 
Phoenices  donum  dabant  de  prostitutione  filiarum,  antequam  jun- 
gerent  eas  viro.” 

Such  is  the  history  of  prostitution  in  eastern  Asia,  and  the 
testimony  of  all  authors  is  authenticated  by  the  carved  monuments 
of  each  special  period. 
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PROSTITUTION  IN  EGYPT. 

THE  WORSHIP  OF  PRIAPUS,  ISIS  AND  OSIRIS. 

The  priests  of  ancient  Egypt  taught  that  in  the  spring  time, 
when  the  sun  Osiris  brought  life  to  nature,  with  fecundity  to 
the  earth  and  animal  creation,  he  entered  into  the  constellation 
of  Taurus.  Osiris  then,  in  the  spoken  language  of  Memphis,  had 
as  an  emblem  the  bull,  Apis;  and  Isis,  the  earth,  the  emblem  of  a 
cow.  On  adding  to  the  word  apis  the  prefix  pre,  indicating  a 
sacred  thing,  the  word  Priape  is  produced  which  designated  the 
sacred  parts  of  Osiris.  This  is  the  explanation  given  by  Dulaure, 
and  is  supported  by  a long  work  of  erudition  much  too  elaborate 
to  report  in  full.  Herodotus  remarks,  too,  that  “the  Egyptians  in- 
vented human  figures  to  which  they  added  a genital  part  as  long 
as  the  body,  and  the  dwelling  of  Priapus  was  in  the  figure  of  a 
bull.” 

The  Abbot  Mignot,  according  to  his  “Researches  upon  the 
Religious  Antiquities  of  the  Assyrians  and  Phenicians,”  thinks 
that  the  worship  of  Priapus  was  originally  derived  from  Assyria 
and  Chaldea,  where  it  was  known  under  the  name  of  Phallou 
(Phallic  worship).  It  was  from  thence  that  it  was  introduced 
into  Egypt,  where  it  lasted  until  as  late  as  the  year  400  A.D. 
At  the  feasts  of  Osiris  they  carried  a Priapus  in  all  rural  proces- 
sions, to  obtain  abundant  harvests ; and  priests  made  it  move  by 
the  aid  of  a spring  compressed  by  a cord.  This  same  ceremony 
was  noted  in  Congo  as  late  as  1787  by  De  Grandpre.  Plutarch 
mentions  it  in  the  following  lines : “They  celebrated  the  birth 
of  the  Sun  God  Osiris  at  the  spring  equinox.  They  exhibit  his 
image,  the  phallus  of  which  is  three  times  the  size  of  his  body, 
for  this  god  is  the  principle  of  generation,  and  every  principle,  by 
its  productive  faculty,  multiplies  all  that  goes  out  of  it.” 

The  Egyptians  did  this  publicly,  so  Herodotus  states,  before 
the  bull  Apis,  for  this  was  the  homage  rendered  the  representative 
of  the  god  that  was  to  preserve  them  from  sterility.  For  this 
same  reason  they  wore  amulets  or  charms  representing  the  pri- 
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apic  form,  and  Michael  Montaigne  said:  “Egyptian  ladies,  at 
Bacchanal  feasts,  wore  upon  their  necks  exquisitely  carved  pieces 
of  wood,  the  statue  of  their  god.” 

In  order  to  comprehend  such  morals  it  is  necessary  to  take  into 
account  that  the  first  religious  sentiment  of  man,  on  leaving  his 
savage  state,  was  the  adoration  of  the  mysterious  forces  that 
tended  to  the  propagation  of  the  species.  They  worshiped  the 
sun,  and,  among  all  the  people  of  antiquity,  the  sun  was  consid- 
ered as  the  principle  of  fire,  fire  as  the  principle  of  generation, 
and  the  sexual  organs  as  the  attributes  of  the  divinity  that  fecun- 
dated nature.  All  these  ideas  became  commingled  with  each 
other,  and  gave  rise  to  the  same  kinds  of  worship. 

Religious  prostitution  was  introduced  into  Egypt  by  the  Chal- 
deans and  other  peoples  of  occidental  Asia.  The  amorous  nature 
of  the  Egyptian  women,  as  well  as  their  insatiable  cupidity,  soon 
led  to  its  rapid  spread,  while  the  priesthood  became  powerful 
auxiliaries,  as  they  were  directly  interested.  The  latter  deified  the 
sun  god,  or  Osiris,  as  the  representative  of  the  male  nature,  and 
the  earth,  or  Isis,  as  the  principle  of  female  nature.  “In  these 
ceremonials,”  remarks  Pierre  Dufour,  “the  priests  of  the  female 
deity  carried  the  sacred  tau,  or  key,  that  opened  the  best  closed 
locks.  This  tau  stood  for  the  virile  organ  of  man,  while  the  van 
was  the  symbol  of  the  female  organ.  There  was,  besides,  an  eye, 
with  or  without  eyebrow,  that  was  placed  beside  the  tau  in  the 
attributes  of  Osiris,  as  a mark  of  the  connection  between  the  two 
sexes.  Even  at  the  feasts  of  Isis,  immediately  after  the  milch  cow 
came  young  consecrated  girls,  called  Cistophores,  holding  the 
mystical  vase,  while  near  by  walked  a priestess,  who  carried  in 
her  bosom  a golden  urn,  in  which  was  a phallus  that,  according 
to  Apuleius,  was  “the  adorable  image  of  the  supreme  divinity  and 
the  instrument  of  the  most  secret  pleasures.” 

Sacred  prostitution,  under  such  a form  of  worship,  had  a 
large  extension ; but  it  was  certainly,  at  least  in  the  earlier  ages, 
the  priests  who  made  it  one  of  the  most  productive  sources  of 
revenue  for  their  altars.  “It  ruled  immodestly  in  those  initiations 
the  prelude  of  which  were  ablutions,  repose,  and  continence.  The 
god  and  goddess  committed  full  powers  to  their  ministers  on 
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earth,  who  used  them  all  materially.  Epiphanius  positively  states 
that  these  occult  ceremonials  made  allusions  to  the  morality  of 
mankind  before  the  establishment  of  society.  There  was  then 
full  promiscuity  of  the  sexes,  and  all  the  dissoluteness  of  the  gross- 
est libertinage.” 

The  study  of  monuments,  carved  and  engraved,  of  antiquity 
leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  licentious  morality  of  such  periods. 

According  to  Strabo,  the  most  beautiful  Egyptian  virgins  were 
offered  to  the  Egyptian  god  through  the  intermediary  of  his  min- 
isters. They  afterwards  married,  but  that  did  not  limit  them  from 
the  benefits  of  the  priesthood  of  Isis.  They  initiated  neophytes  of 
both  sexes  in  the  secrets  of  the  most  excessive  libertinage,  in  cere- 
monies where  they  marched  around  the  temples  through  subter- 
ranean passages  communicating  with  the  interior.  Herodotus 
states  that  every  year  700, 000  pilgrims  were  initiated  at  Bubastis 
during  the  festival  of  Isis.  This  sacred  prostitution — we  might 
say  this  mania  for  sacred  lubricity — was  the  source  of  consid- 
erable revenue  for  the  altars  of  the  goddess,  revenues  that  were 
divided  among  the  priests  of  Isis,  who  alone  held  the  powers 
necessary  for  initiation  to  these  sacred  mysteries. 

By  reason  of  the  corruption  of  Egyptian  morals,  the  fatal 
consequences  of  the  religious  practices  of  the  worship  of  Osiris, 
prostitution  became  so  common  that  in  order  to  know  the  thief 
who  robbed  him  Ramses  prostituted  his  own  daughter  in  a place 
of  open  debauchery  frequented  by  the  worst  bandits  of  his  king- 
dom, while  the  daughter  played  spy  in  order  to  capture  the  thief 
who  had  robbed  her  royal  sire.  Another  king,  Cheops,  likewise 
sacrificed  his  daughter  to  procure  the  necessary  funds  to  erect 
the  greater  pyramid.  Herodotus  mentions  this  fact  as  follows : 
“Exhausted  by  the  expenses  of  twenty  years’  work,  Cheops  came 
to  that  point  of  infamy  where  he  prostituted  his  daughter  in  a 
place  of  debauch,  ordering  her  to  make  her  numerous  lovers  give 
up  all  the  money  they  could.  I do  not  know  what  the  sum  of 
this  tax  was ; the  priests  would  not  tell  me.  Not  only  did  she 
carry  out  the  orders  of  her  royal  father,  but  she  also  desired  to 
leave  a monument  for  herself.  She  then  prayed  all  who  came 
to  see  her  to  each  give  her  a stone  for  the  work  she  contemplated. 
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It  was  these  stones,  the  priests  told  me,  that  built  the  middle  one 
of  the  three  pyramids.” 

By  counting  the  stones  of  these  monuments  archeologists 
might  discover  the  number  of  favors  accorded  by  the  beautiful 
Egyptian  princess,  the  daughter  of  Cheops,  to  the  subjects  of  her 
royal  father. 

History  has  preserved  us  the  names  of  several  celebrated 
courtesans  of  Egypt,  and  particularly  those  of  the  towns  of 
Naucratis.  Let  us  cite  Rhodopis,  who  erected  the  pyramid  of 
Mycerinus.  By  reason  of  her  beauty  she  acquired  immense  riches 
from  her  numerous  lovers,  among  whom  may  be  mentioned  Char- 
axus  of  Mytilene,  the  brother  of  the  famous  Sappho.  After  her 
came  Archidice,  who  held  her  favors  at  such  a high  price  that  it 
cost  a fortune  to  obtain  them.  In  Larcher’s  notes  we  find  the 
following  anecdote  regarding  this  woman : “A  young  Egyptian 
who  had  but  little  fortune  was  infatuated  with  her,  and  offered 
his  entire  patrimony  for  one  night  of  love — all  he  possessed.  Ar- 
chidice disdained  his  offer.  The  lover,  in  despair,  prayed  Venus 
to  give  him  in  a dream  what  the  beautiful  girl  had  refused  him 
in  reality.  His  prayer  was  answered,  but  the  miserly  and  heart- 
less courtesan,  having  heard  the  story,  had  the  young  man  ar- 
rested and  taken  before  the  judges  to  make  him  pay  for  his  vo- 
luptuous dream.  The  judges  sagely  decided  that  Archidice  should 
pray  to  Venus  for  a dream  of  silver  in  payment  for  a fictitious 
lover.” 

Legal  prostitution,  as  we  see,  was  recognized  at  all  times  in 
Egypt,  and  treated  with  the  same  tolerance  as  sacred  prostitution. 
The  Plotemies  went  still  farther;  they  favored  celebrated  courte- 
sans to  the  point  of  giving  them,  as  Ptolemy  Philadelphia  did, 
certain  powers  at  court.  With  the  protection  of  the  king  on  one 
side,  and  the  interested  encouragement  of  the  priests  of  Isis  on 
the  other,  there  was  nothing  astonishing  in  the  fact  that  these 
Egyptian  courtesans,  with  their  incomparable  talents  for  exciting 
passion,  acquired  the  reputation  that  has  been  given  them  by 
ancient  historians. 

They  had  for  rivals,  meantime,  some  Greek  hetaires,  who  had 
great  monetary  success  with  Egyptian  princes,  as  may  be  noted  in 
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the  chapter  dedicated  to  the  hetaires  of  Athens  and  Corinth.  Be- 
sides, the  queens  and  princesses  of  Thebes  and  Memphis  had  no 
aversion  to  prostitution,  and  even  found  it  natural  to  draw  ad- 
vantages from  their  charms  in  their  royal  amours.  Such  a one 
was  Cleopatra,  celebrated  for  her  beauty  as  well  as  for  her 
crimes.  Caesar  paid  her  for  favors  by  giving  her  the  throne  of 
Egypt ; Anthony,  in  his  turn,  obtained  them  by  giving  her  some  of 
the  Roman  provinces  in  the  Orient.  What  would  she  have  re- 
quired of  Octavius,  if  the  victor  of  Actium  had  consented  to  suc- 
ceed in  the  good  graces  enjoyed  by  Caesar  and  Antony?  But 
Cleopatra  was  thirty-nine  years  old,  an  age  when  a woman  rarely 
succeeds  in  seducing  a victorious  general.  Cleopatra  understood 
this  when  she  took  the  poison  asp  and  pressed  it  to  her  bosom. 

We  know  that  there  were  in  the  Orient,  and  particularly 
in  Egypt,  a class  of  women,  similar  to  the  Bayaderes  of  India, 
forming  a close  corporation.  There  were  the  Almees,  from  the 
Arabic  almeh,  which  means  learned.  Their  songs  especially  were 
erotic,  and,  although  received  in  family  ceremonials,  they  be- 
longed to  the  class  of  great  courtesans.  Those  who  exhibited 
themselves  to  the  masses  of  the  people  were  known  as  Gazvasi. 
They  could  marry  without  dishonor;  morality  did  not  oppose 
them,  nor  did  religion. 

There  were  no  festivals  without  them — that  is,  no  amuse- 
ments of  which  they  were  not  the  ornaments.  Savary  says : “The 
suppleness  of  their  bodies  is  inconceivable.  One  is  astonished  at 
the  mobility  of  their  features,  to  which  they  give  at  will  the  im- 
pression agreeable  to  the  part  they  play.  Their  indecent  atti- 
tudes are  often  carried  to  excess.  Their  looks,  gestures,  all  speak 
in  such  an  expressive  manner  that  it  is  not  possible  to  misunder- 
stand what  they  mean.  At  the  commencement  of  the  dance  they 
throw  aside,  with  their  veils,  the  modesty  of  their  sex.  A long, 
very  light  silken  robe  descends  to  their  heels,  enclosed  by  a rich 
girdle.  Their  long  black  hair  floats  in  perfumed  tresses  over 
their  shoulders ; a gauze  chemise,  almost  transparent,  veils  their 
breasts.  To  the  measure  of  their  movements  the  form  and  con- 
tours of  their  bodies  are  successively  displayed.  The  sound  of 
the  flute,  the  tambourine,  and  cymbals  regulates  their  steps,  and 
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hastens  or  slows  their  motions.  They  are  full  of  love  and  pas- 
sion ; they  appear  intoxicated ; they  are  Bacchantes  in  their  de- 
lirium. Then  they  seem  to  forget  all  restraint,  and  give  them- 
selves up  to  the  disorder  of  their  senses.” 

The  Hebrews,  to  whom  Egyptian  tastes  became  natural 
through  a long  servitude  in  Egypt,  also  had  almeh.  It  appears 
that  at  Jerusalem,  or  at  Cairo,  they  gave  lessons  to  women.  The 
Apostle  St.  Mark  has  preserved  a fact  that  proves  how  much 
power  the  oriental  dance  had  on  the  heart  of  man.  Herod  cele- 
brated his  birthday  in  the  midst  of  a sumptuous  banquet,  where 
the  chiefs  of  the  nation  had  assembled,  all  the  tribunes  and  princes 
of  Galilee.  While  at  the  table  Salome,  the  daughter  of  Herod, 
entered  and  danced  before  them  in  the  fashion  of  the  country. 
All  the  assembly  applauded  the  graces  she  showed.  The  King 
swore  he  would  give  her  anything  she  asked  for,  even  the  half 
of  his  realm.  Pressed  by  her  mother,  the  young  Salome  asked 
for  the  head  of  John  the  Baptist,  and  obtained  it  as  a royal  favor. 

Even  at  the  present  day  the  almeh  still  assist  at  all  wedding 
ceremonies  in  Egypt ; they  march  before  the  bridal  couple,  playing 
musical  instruments.  But  the  greater  almeh  will  only  appear  be- 
fore the  rich,  who  can  afford  to  pay  for  their  seances.  A French 
poet  has  written  some  verses  to  them,  but  these  verses  are  only 
a free  translation  of  an  old  oriental  ode. 

“Viens  done,  celeste  alme, 

Ma  houri  bien-aimee ; 

Viens,  au  declin  du  jour, 

Sous  le  vieux  sycomore. 

Les  doux  parfums  et  la  chanson  du  Maure. 

Fathma ! Fathma ! me  font  rever  d’amour.” 

The  almeh  were  arranged  for  the  part  reserved  for  them  in 
society.  They  were  chosen  from  the  most  beautiful  girls  in  the 
country,  as  in  the  case  of  Salome,  who  was  not  the  daughter  after 
all,  but  the  niece,  of  Herod,  and  was  known  as  Salome,  the  Dancer. 
They  gave  all  these  courtesans  a fine  education;  music,  singing, 
dancing,  and  ilterature  formed  a basis  for  their  instruction.  They 
improvised  verses,  that  were  songs  of  love,  breathing  only  passion 
and  full  of  voluptuous  significance.  The  only  thing  that  did  not 
enter  into  their  educational  programme  they  already  knew;  they 
were  learned  in  the  arts  of  Venus! 
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PROSTITUTION  AMONG  THE  HEBREWS. 

THE  WORSHIP  OF  BAAL. 

A.  Beraud  has  correctly  remarked  that  prostitution  goes  back 
to  the  origin  of  the  world,  and  was  connected  with  the  most  an- 
cient practices  of  religion.  Genesis  informs  us  how  Hagar  pros- 
tituted herself  to  Abraham ; how  Lot’s  daughters,  having  made 
their  father  drunk,  prostituted  themselves ; how  Leah  and  Rachel 
prostituted  their  servants  to  Jacob;  how  Bilhah,  the  concubine  of 
Jacob,  prostituted  herself  to  the  son  of  Reuben ; how  Tamar 
prostituted  herself  to  Judah,  her  father-in-law. 

In  fact,  the  old  patriarchs  were  the  first  to  give  examples  of 
debauchery  and  lubricity  to  their  children.  But  when  they  left 
Egypt  under  the  guidance  of  Moses  the  Hebrews  were  corrupted, 
besides,  by  the  contact  they  had  had  with  the  worshipers  of  Isis 
and  Osiris.  During  their  forty  years’  sojourn  in  the  wilderness 
they  had  relations  with  other  peoples  much  more  depraved  than 
the  Egyptians,  for  they  were  all  initiated  in  the  worship  of  the 
Asiatic  gods — of  Baal  and  Mylitta.  Moses  well  understood  how 
difficult  it  would  be  to  check  the  perverse  instincts  of  his  people. 
He  made  every  effort,  in  the  name  of  the  dictatorial  religious 
power  he  claimed  to  .hold  from  Jehovah,  to  prevent  the  tendency 
of  the  Jews  to  libertinage  and  idolatry.  From  Mount  Sinai  he 
said  to  them:  “Ye  shall  not  commit  adultery,  nor  shall  ye  covet 
your  neighbor’s  wives.”  In  Exodus,  again,  he  finds  himself  obliged 
to  warn  his  people  against  having  carnal  connection  with  beasts 
of  burden — “they  shall  be  punished  with  death.”  Nor  were  they 
to  have  sexual  relations  with  a male  as  with  a female,  for  it  was 
an  abomination.  Women  received  a similar  warning. 

Foreseeing  the  baneful  influences  of  the  Canaanites  upon  pub- 
lic morality,  he  proclaims  in  Leviticus,  in  the  name  of  God,  that 
the  Jews  must  not  follow  the  bad  customs  of  such  races,  for  “they 
practice  infamies  that  I forbid  you!”  says  Moses.  “Ye  shall  not 
prostitute  your  daughters.”  And  in  Deuteronomy  he  exclaims : 
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“There  shall  be  no  prostitutes  among  the  daughters  of  Israel,  nor 
of  evil  ones  among  the  sons  of  Israel.” 

In  return,  however,  Moses  tolerated  legal  prostitution  with 
women  of  other  races.  He  himself  set  the  bad  example  of  living 
with  an  Ethiopian  concubine.  In  his  wise  advice  to  the  Hebrews 
he  had  only  in  view  the  defense  of  the  religion  of  Abraham,  and 
also  to  protect  the  Jewish  race,  already  partially  degenerated  by 
debauchery.  As  a principle  of  hygiene,  as  well  as  a philosophical 
dogma,  he  forbade  the  cohabitation  of  a man  with  his  parents, 
his  mother  or  mother-in-law,  his  sister  or  sister-in-law,  his  ma- 
ternal or  paternal  aunt,  his  niece  or  first  cousins.  It  was  a wise 
condemnation  of  consanguineous  marriages  or  unions  that  lower 
every  race  that  gives  itself  up  to  them. 

It  was  in  the  name  of  hygiene,  too,  that  the  law  of  Moses  for- 
bade coition  with  women  during  the  period  of  menstruation,  by 
reason  of  the  diseases  often  affecting  the  genital  organs  of  men 
after  such  connections.  “These  Jewesses,”  remarks  Pierre  Du- 
four,  “were  beautiful,  with  their  large,  dark,  almond-shaped  eyes, 
voluptuous  mouthed,  with  lips  of  coral  and  teeth  of  pearl,  supple 
and  graceful  in  form,  with  beautiful  throats  and  veritable  treas- 
ures in  form,  and  were  afflicted,  if  we  are  to  believe  Moses,  with 
secret  infirmities,  that  certain  medical  archeologists  have  wished 
to  regard  as  symptoms  of  venereal  disease.” 

We  cannot  doubt  the  venereal  natture  of  the  secret  infirmities 
of  these  Jewesses  from  reading  Chapter  XV  of  Leviticus,  relative 
to  the  discharge  from  men : “Vir  qui  patitur  fluxum  seminis  im- 
mundus  erit;  et  tunc  indicabitur  huic  vitio  subjacere,  cum  per 
singula  momenta  adhoeserit  carni  ejus  atque  concrecerit  foedus 
humor.” 

These  are  all  the  symptoms  of  blenorrhagia  for  men  who  flow, 
following  the  expression  of  orthodox  translators  of  the  Bible; 
besides,  Moses  recommended  ablutions  and  the  disinfection  of  all 
clothing  soiled  by  such  persons.  Despite  all  the  precautions  taken 
by  this  great  legislator,  venereal  diseases  made  such  progress 
among  the  Jews  during  their  slow  journey  that  Moses  was  finally 
obliged  to  chase  those  attacked  out  of  his  camp.  (See  Numbers, 
Chapter  V.) 


i.* 
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It  was  in  these  conditions  of  predisposition  to  specific  affec- 
tions of  the  genito-urinary  organs  that  the  Hebrews  arrived  in  the 
Promised  Land,  which  was  occupied  by  the  worshipers  of  Baal- 
Peor,  Moloch,  Mylitta,  Astarte,  and  other  gods  and  goddesses  of 
sacred  and  legal  prostitution.  Already  in  traversing  the  country 
inhabited  by  the  Moabites,  Ammonites,  and  Syrians  they  had  ac- 
quired more  or  less  of  the  vice,  beliefs,  and  customs  of  such  cor- 
rupted peoples.  For  a last  time  Moses  strove  to  prevent  his  people 
from  worshiping  the  idols  of  lubricity,  for  whom  they  seemed  to 
have  a considerable  affinity.  He  said  to  them,  and  this  is  the 
sense  of  the  text,  and  not  the  literal  translation : "Whoever  of 
the  sons  of  Israel  shall  give  his  seed  to  Moloch  shall  be  punished 
with  death;  the  people  shall  stone  him.  Ye  shall  not  offer  in 
the  temple  of  God  the  wages  of  prostitution,  nor  the  price  of  the 
dog,  no  matter  what  may  be  the  vows  ye  have  made,  because  these 
two  things  are  an  abomination  to  the  Lord  thy  God.” 

The  threats  of  Moses  were  in  vain,  despite  all  his  forbidding 
and  objurgations.  The  Hebrews  knew  the  worship  of  Baal,  and 
the  accidents  that  were  its  fatal  consequences.  Let  us  open,  for 
instance,  the  Old  Testament,  and  we  shall  find  a precious  docu- 
ment relative  to  the  history  of  prostitution  and  syphilis  in  early 
times : 

"And  Israel  abode  in  Shittim,  and  the  people  began  to  commit 
whoredom  with  the  daughters  of  Moab.  And  they  called  the 
people  unto  the  sacrifices  of  their  gods : and  the  people  did  eat, 
and  bowed  down  to  their  gods.  And  Israel  joined  himself  unto 
Baal-peor : and  the  anger  of  the  Lord  was  kindled  against  Israel. 
And  the  Lord  said  to  Moses : 

“ ‘Take  all  the  heads  of  the  people,  and  hang  them  up  before 
the  Lord  against  the  sun,  that  the  fierce  anger  of  the  Lord  may 
be  turned  away  from  Israel.’ 

“And  Moses  said  unto  the  judges  of  Israel,  ‘Slay  ye  every 
one  his  men  that  were  joined  unto  Baal-peor.’ 

‘‘And,  behold,  one  of  the  children  of  Israel  came  and  bought 
unto  his  brethren  a Midianitish  woman  in  the  sight  of  Moses, 
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and  in  the  sight  of  all  the  congregation  of  the  childen  of  Israel, 
who  were  weeping  before  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  con- 
gregation. And  when  Phinehas,  the  son  of  Eleazar,  the  son  of 
Aaron  the  priest,  saw  it,  he  rose  up  from  among  the  congregation, 
and  took  a javelin  in  his  hand ; and  he  went  after  the  man  of  Israel 
into  his  tent,  and  thrust  both  of  them  through,  the  man  of  Israel, 
and  the  woman  through  her  belly.  So  the  plague  was  stayed 
from  the  children  of  Israel.  And  those  that  died  in  the  plague 
were  twenty  and  four  thousand. 

“Now  the  name  of  the  Israelite  that  was  slain,  even  that  was 
slain  with  the  Midianitish  woman,  was  Zimri,  the  son  of  Salu,  a 
prince  of  a chief  house  among  the  Simeonites.  And  the  name  of 
the  Midianitish  woman  that  was  slain  was  Cozbi,  the  daughter  of 
Zur ; he  was  head  over  a people,  and  of  a chief  house  in  Midian. 

“And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying: 

“ ‘Vex  the  Midianites,  and  smite  them:  for  they  vex  you  with 
their  wiles,  wherewith  they  have  beguiled  you  in  the  matter  of 
Peor,  and  in  the  matter  of  Cozbi,  the  daughter  of  a prince  of 
Midian,  their  sister,  who  was  slain  in  the  day  of  the  plague  for 
Peor’s  sake.’  . . . 

“And  they  warned  against  the  Midianites,  as  the  Lord  com- 
manded Moses ; and  they  slew  all  the  males.  And  the  children 
of  Israel  took  all  the  women  of  Midian  captives,  and  took  the 
spoil  of  all  their  cattle,  and  all  their  flocks,  and  all  their  goods.  . . . 
And  Moses  was  wroth  with  the  officers  of  the  host,  and  said 
unto  them : 

“‘Have  ye  saved  all  the  women  alive?  Behold,  these  caused 
the  children  of  Israel,  through  the  counsel  of  Balaam,  to  commit 
trespass  against  the  Lord  in  the  matter  of  Peor,  and  there  was  a 
plague  among  the  congregation  of  the  Lord.  Now  therefore  kill 
every  male  among  the  little  ones,  and  kill  every  woman  that  hath 
known  man  by  lying  with  him.  But  all  the  women  children,  that 
have  not  known  a man  by  lying  with  him,  keep  alive  for  your- 
selves. And  do  ye  abide  without  the  camp  seven  days : whosoever 
hath  killed  any  person,  and  whosoever  hath  touched  any  slain, 
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purify  both  yourselves  and  your  captives  on  the  third  day  and 
on  the  seventh  day.  And  purify  all  your  raiment,  and  all  that  is 
made  of  skins,  and  all  work  of  goats’  hair,  and  all  things  made 
of  wood.’  ” 

The  cruel  precautions  thus  taken  by  the  Jewish  leader  were 
insufficient,  for  in  another  passage  of  the  Old  Testament  the  Peor 
disease  is  still  manifest: 

“Was  it  not  enough  to  have  worshiped  Peor,  who  caused  the 
plague  that  attacked  the  family  of  Jehovah,  and  of  which  we 
are  not  yet  purified.” 

The  propagation  of  this  disease  was  principally  due  to  the 
Jewish  army.  Josephus,  historian  in  general  of  the  sect  of  Phari- 
sees, well  observes : “Fornication  was  common  throughout  the 
army,  and  only  traces  of  old-time  morality  existed.  The  result 
of  the  debauchery  of  the  Jews  with  the  Moabite  girls  was  a 
contagious  disease,  which  was  communicated  to  the  relatives  of 
those  infected.” 

It  is  very  evident  that  this  contagious  malady  could  only  have 
been  a venereal  disease,  since  according  to  the  decrees  of  Moses, 
it  arose  from  the  sexual  relations  of  the  Israelite  with  the  Moa- 
bite women,  and  that  cohabitation  with  the  virgins  of  the  latter 
class  was  permitted.  It  must  have  been  that  the  disease  was  very 
bad,  inasmuch  as  the  great  law-giver  of  the  Hebrews  should  have 
ordered  the  massacre  of  twenty-three  thousand  prisoners  and  the 
putting  to  death  of  all  the  female  captives  (there  were  thirty- 
two  thousand  of  these)  who  had  had  sexual  relations  with  men, 
only  virgins  being  spared. 

It  was  after  this  venereal  epidemic,  during  which  the  laws  of 
hygiene  had  been  forgotten  by  the  Jewish  people,  that  Joshua,  in 
the  Land  of  Canaan,  ordered,  in  the  name  of  Jehovah,  the  practice 
of  circumcision  among  the  Hebrews,  an  operation  first  performed 
with  a stone  knife  near  the  summit  of  Mount  Araloth.  Despite 
this,  the  disease  of  Peor,  characterized  by  impure  discharges 
and  ulceration  of  the  sexual  parts,  did  not  completely  disappear 
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in  the  Jewish  race.  The  disease  was  continued  by  the  pros- 
titution of  women,  notwithstanding  the  most  severe  prohibi- 
tions of  religion.  This  prostitution  was  not  carried  on  in  the 
temple  by  the  women,  as  in  case  of  the  Moabites,  nor  were  they 
prostitutes  who  did  as  other  people  of  Asia  in  following  the  wor- 
ship of  Mylitta,  but  many  women  of  their  race  adopted  prostitu- 
tion as  a profession,  as  may  be  proved  by  numerous  passages  in 
the  Old  Testament.  See  book  of  Kings,  for  instance  (Kings, 
Book  II,  Chapter  XVII,  verse  30).  These  Jewish  prostitutes  lived 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  in  houses  having 
celled  rooms,  with  images  of  Astarte  as  a sign;  here  Jewish  girls 
prostituted  themselves  for  money  and  in  honor  of  their  goddess. 

As  we  see  them,  the  Hebrew  people  were  one  of  the  agents 
in  propagating  syphilis  and  prostitution  in  times  of  antiquity,  like 
all  other  Asiatic  peoples.  This  conclusion  cannot  be  disputed, 
despite  the  contrary  affirmations  that  have  been  undertaken,  and 
the  prescriptions  of  wise  hygiene  formulated  by  the  Jewish  re- 
ligion. 

Numerous  documents,  in  fact,  prove  that  prostitution  enjoyed 
the  greatest  liberty  among  the  Israelites,  and  was  not  even  con- 
sidered infamous.  Jephtha,  who  commanded  the  Jewish  army  as 
its  general,  was  the  son  of  a courtesan,  and,  without  injuring  his 
interests,  he  sacrificed  the  virginity  of  his  daughter  to  Baal.  It 
is  then  with  reason  that  all  historians  have  affirmed  that  “the 
plague  of  prostitution  always  remained  attached  like  leprosy  to 
the  Jewish  nation,”  notwithstanding  the  dangers  it  presented  to 
the  public  health,  for  see  a chapter  in  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon, 
where  it  is  said  by  this  thousandfold  polygamous  king:  “The 
honey  distilled  from  the  lips  of  a harlot,  her  mouth  is  sweeter 
than  oil,  but  its  after-taste  is  more  bitter  than  wormwood,”  etc. 

These  words  can  only  be  interpreted  as  the  avowal  of  urethral 
symptoms  coming  on  after  one  of  Solomon’s  erotic  exercises,*  at 

* Solomon  worshipped  Astarte,  goddes  of  the  Sidonians;  Camos,  god  of  the 
Moabites,  and  Moloch,  god  of  the  Ammonites.  He  erected  temples  and  statues  to 
all  these  false  gods  on  the  mountain  opposite  Jerusalem;  there  he  burned  incense 
and  offered  up  impure  sacrifices.  At  these  ceremonies  were  his  numerous  wives 
and  concubines.  At  that  period  prostitution  had  a legal  existence;  it  was  authorized 
and  protected  by  the  Jewish  people.  The  heroines  of  the  famous  judgment  of 
Solomon  were  two  prostitutes  or  meretrices.  (See  Dafour.) 
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which  this  Jewish  monarch  assisted  in  the  temples  of  Astarte  and 
Moloch. 

Other  historical  facts  abound  to  show  the  degree  of  ignominy 
with  which  prostitution  flourished  among  the  Hebrews.  The 
prophet  Ezekiel  tells  us  that  bad  public  houses,  and  even  tents, 
for  fornication  abounded  on  all  the  roads,  where  were  seen  only 
“harlots  clothed  in  silk  and  embroidery,  sparkling  with  jewels, 
charged  with  perfumes,  who  only  looked  on  scenes  of  fornica- 
tion.” 

So  we  see  that  the  vices  of  idolatry  and  prostitution  were  prac- 
ticed by  the  sons  of  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob,  notwithstanding 
the  wise  and  severe  prescriptions  of  Moses. 
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PROSTITUTION  IN  GREECE. 

THE  WORSHIP  OF  VENUS  AND  PHALLUS. 

The  Greeks,  more  than  other  peoples  perhaps,  divinized  the 
act  of  procreation;  they  could  only  conceive  the  intoxications  of 
amorous  pleasure  as  being  under  the  protection  of  some  myster- 
ious and  divine  being  as  perfect  in  her  physical  beauty  as  in  her 
charm  of  mind.  So  we  see  that  they  erected  temples  everywhere 
to  Venus,  whom  they  worshiped  under  the  different  names  that 
lascivious  and  poetic  fancy  recognized  and  venerated— in  the  glor- 
ification of  love  through  the  plastic  perfection  of  woman,  and  as 
the  emblem  of  venereal  appetite.  From  thence  the  two  Venuses 
of  Xenophon,  the  celestial  Venus  Urania,  whose  worship  was 
chaste,  and  the  human  Venus,  who  was  impure. 

The  Hellenes  created  their  Venus  from  the  foam  of  the  sea, 
which  doubtless  signifies,  remarks  Bouillet,  that  her  worship  was 
carried  to  Greece  by  foreign  navigators.  All  Greek  authors,  in 
fact,  and  Homer  in  particular,  attribute  the  worship  of  Venus  to 
an  Asiatic  origin.  In  the  same  way  Herodotus  and  Pausanias 
agree  in  recognizing  that  its  importation  into  Greece  was  due  to 
the  Phenicians  and  to  the  Cyprians,  and  all  tradition  confirms  the 
coincidence  of  heroic  times  with  the  institution  of  the  mysteries 
of  Astarte.  So  that  it  is  only  right  that  Venus  should  pass  as 
the  most  ancient  of  goddesses,  and  that  her  worship  was  admitted 
even  before  that  of  Jupiter.  In  her  was  the  idea  of  life,  the  idea 
of  the  principle  of  being  to  all  others. 

The  Greek  tradition  tells  us  that  the  Fates  gave  Venus  the 
island  of  Cyprus  as  a settlement  where  she  might  establish  her 
empire,  which  is  the  poetic  version  of  the  introduction  of  sacred 
prostitution  in  the  isles  of  the  interior  sea  by  the  Phenicians.  It 
is  to  this  Asiatic  origin  that  we  must  attribute  the  materialistic 
character  of  the  worship  of  Venus  in  the  ports  of  the  Grecian 
seas.  But  Greek  genius  could  not  admit  this  vulgar  worship,  and 
established  a well-marked  distinction  between  its  Aphrodite  Uran- 
ia, virgin  and  mother  of  the  gods,  presiding  with  chaste  amours, 
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with  the  Pandemos  of  other  peoples,  which  they  left  to  the  ports, 
to  the  islands,  and  especially  to  Cyprus,  with  the  vulgar  Eros. 
The  worship  of  the  Asiatic  Venus,  in  its  pilgrimage  from  the  east 
to  the  west,  then  followed  the  line  of  sea  coasts.  It  suffices,  in 
fact,  to  know  the  cities  where  temples  to  the  goddess  existed,  the 
most  celebrated  of  which  where  those  of  Paphos,  where  every 
year  many  persons  went  to  the  festival  of  Aphrodite;  that  of 
Samos,  constructed  with  the  silver  earned  by  the  hetaires;  and 
that  of  Hermione,  where  young  girls,  and  widows  particularly, 
worshiped  before  their  nuptials. 

Strabo  recounts  that  there  existed  in  the  Isle  of  Cos,  in  the 
Temple  of  ^Esculapius,  an  image  of  the  Venus  Anadyomene ; 
and  Pausanias  states  that  there  was  a chapel  to  Aphrodite  at 
Epidaurus,  in  the  woods  near  the  temple  of  the  same  god.  This 
permits  us  to  believe  that  the  physicians  of  Cos  possessed  some 
knowledge  of  genital  diseases.  Bottinger  thinks  that  the  most 
ancient  Greek  medicine  originated  in  hospitals  and  pest-houses 
that  the  Phenicians  established  in  the  Isle  of  Cos,  at  Egina,  on  the 
Peloponesian  coast,  and  especially  at  Epidaurus.  It  is,  then, 
probable  that  these  establishments  were  originally  placed  under 
the  protection  of  the  venereal  divinity,  up  to  the  time  she  was  dis- 
placed by  iEsculapius.  Such  is  the  opinion,  too,  of  Rosenbaum. 

To  recapitulate,  Venus  was  adored  throughout  Greece,  but 
especially  at  Paphos,  in  the  Isle  of  Cyprus,  and  at  Cythera,  from 
whence  her  surnames  Venus  Paphia,  V euns  Cypria,  and  Venus 
Cytherae,  she  was  called  Venus  Anadyomene  likswise,  inasmuch 
as  she  rose  from  the  water,  and  Venus  Genetylis,  as  presiding 
over  generation.  In  the  Venus  Urania  they  recognized  the  god- 
dess of  platonic  love  and  the  sciences,  as  opposed  to  the  Venus 
Pandemos — that  is  to  say,  the  popular  or  public  Venus,  who  was 
the  personification  of  prostitution.  Love  among  the  Greeks  was 
not  altogether  of  a platonic  character,  as  we  shall  see. 

Statues  of  Venus  were  numerous;  each  town  often  had  sev- 
eral. They  recalled,  sometimes  by  a surname,  some  of  her  at- 
tributes, or  some  peculiarity  of  her  worship.  It  was  thus  she 
often  became  designated  as  follows: 
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Venus  Peribasia,  which  signifies  the  legs  apart,  in  a strad- 
dling position. 

Venus  Milania,  or  the  dark,  presiding  over  the  mysteries  of 
the  amorous  night. 

Venus  Mucheia,  goddess  of  repairs,  of  the  more  hidden  places 
in  houses. 

Venus  Victrix,  with  casket  on  head,  spear  in  hand,  like  Mars, 
recalling  to  Sparta  the  history  of  the  Lacedemonian  women  de- 
fending their  city  against  the  Messinians  while  their  husbands 
were  besieging  Messina.  The  enemy,  deceiving  the  vigilance  of 
the  besiegers,  got  out  during  the  night  and  attacked  Sparta,  which 
they  hoped  to  surprise.  But  the  Spartan  women  were  warned 
and  repulsed  the  attack.  They  were  still  under  arms  when  the 
Spartans  entered  their  city  and  recognized  their  women  warriors 
in  time  to  prevent  harm,  but  the  combat  that  followed  was  only 
an  amorous  struggle  between  Spartan  amazons  and  Spartan  war- 
riors— an  energetic  struggle,  too,  that  originated  the  term  Victrix. 

The  Venus  Callipyge  had  beautiful  hinder  parts.  Here  De 
Villebrune  tells  a story,  after  Atheneus.  The  Temple  of  Venus 
Callipyge  owed  its  origin  to  a judgment  that  was  not  as  startling 
as  that  of  Paris,  for  the  parties  were  not  goddesses  and  the  judge 
had  not  to  determine  between  three.  Two  sisters,  in  the  suburbs 
of  Syracuse,  were  one  day  in  bathing,  and  disputed  as  to  the 
prize  for  beauty.  A young  Syracusian  who  was  passing  saw  their 
flanks  sticking  out  of  the  water,  and,  suddenly  appearing,  cried 
that  the  eldest  maiden  owned  the  victory.  The  two  girls  fled  half- 
clothed.  The  young  man  returned  to  Syracuse,  and,  full  of  emo- 
tion, told  what  he  had  seen.  His  brother,  wondering  at  the  story, 
said  he  would  be  content  with  the  younger  sister.  Finally  they 
collected  all  their  wealth  together  and  went  to  the  house  of  the 
father  of  the  two  girls  and  asked  to  become  sons-in-law.  The 
younger  girl,  angry  and  worried  at  being  vanquished,  had  fallen 
sick;  she  solicited  a re- judgment  on  the  case,  and  the  two  broth- 
ers, in  accord,  proclaimed  that  both  girls  were  entitled  to  the  vic- 
tory, since  the  judge  had  looked  at  one’s  right  posterior  side  and 
at  the  left  posterior  side  of  the  other.  The  two  sisters  then  es- 
poused the  two  brothers  and  moved  to  Syracuse,  with  a reputation 
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for  beauty  that  was  never  surpassed.  They  were  overwhelmed  with 
presents,  and  amassed  thus  such  great  wealth  that  they  erected 
a temple  to  the  goddess  who  had  been  the  cause  of  their  good  for- 
tune. The  most  admired  statue  in  this  temple  was  one  in  which 
the  secret  charms  of  both  sisters  were  commingled,  and  from  the 
reunion  of  both  models  a single  figure  was  formed,  the  perfect 
type  of  Venus  Callipyge — that  is  to  say,  of  material  beauty  of  a 
woman’s  body,  perfectly  formed  from  the  standpoint  of  the  stat- 
uary artist  or  sculptor. 

Temples  to  Venus  were  often  raised  at  the  expense  of  courte- 
sans, who  were  considered  the  true  priestesses  at  the  epoch  of 
sacred  prostitution,  but  the  principal  revenue  of  the  altars  be- 
longed to  the  priests,  who  were  only  auxiliaries.  The  temple  at 
Corinth  was  officiated  in  by  a large  number  of  courtesans,  and 
supported  by  the  money  of  those  faithful  to  the  goddess  and  other 
adorers.  They  were  called  hierodules,  or  consecrated  ones,  and 
they  had  to  fulfill  sacerdotal  functions  (public  prayers  to  the  god- 
dess, processions,  etc.),  undeniable  proofs  of  religious  prostitu- 
tion. To  the  worship  of  Venus  they  added  that  of  Adonis,  whom 
love  of  their  patron  saint  had  deified,  and  his  festivals,  before  they 
were  confounded  with  those  of  Priapus,  were  celebrated  with  the 
greatest  pomp ; they  attracted  a large  number  of  strangers,  whom 
the  courtesans  robbed  with  marvelous  art  for  the  glory  of  Venus 
and  the  profit  of  her  pagan  priests. 

The  worship  of  Venus  was  not  the  only  cult  imported  from 
Asia  into  Greece ; the  worship  of  the  male  god  was  introduced  the 
first  time  when  the  Pelasgi  invaded  the  country  and  introduced 
their  divinities.  The  latter  represented  all  the  forces  of  nature. 
One  of  their  gods  was  in  the  form  of  a man’s  head  mounted  on 
a column  surrounded  by  male  organs ; they  made  Hermes  out 
of  this.  Another  became  the  Greek  Bacchus,  who,  according 
to  Aristophanes,  “cured  the  Athenians  of  a very  serious  affection 
of  the  private  parts.” 

The  Egyptian  Priapus  was  likewise  introduced  into  Greece. 
During  the  voyage  it  cured  the  inhabitants  of  Lampsacus  of  a dis- 
ease similar  to  that  from  which  the  Athenians  had  suffered,  hence 
the  idol  was  adored.  According  to  Herodotus  and  Lucian,  the 
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women  of  the  towns  and  cities  had  wax  figures  of  this  divinity, 
called  Neurospasia,  by  which  they  could  move  at  will  the  mon- 
strous organ  that  belonged,  according  to  mythology,  to  Juno,  god- 
dess of  accouchements. 

The  Greek  Phallus  came  from  the  Phallou  of  Assyria,  the 
same  as  Priapus  had  its  origin  in  Egypt.  As  in  these  countries 
the  genital  organs  of  men  and  women  were  subject  to  diseases 
when  indulging  in  excesses,  the  early  Greeks  were  led  to  believe 
that  some  bad  genius  presided  over  all  sexual  sensations.  The 
idea  of  special  protection  claimed  for  such  supernatural  beings, 
through  the  intermediary  of  priests,  became  naturally,  as  in  Asia, 
the  starting  point  of  sacred  prostitution.  From  thence,  came 
worship  of  the  Phallus  of  the  statue  or  of  the  priest  who  de- 
flowered virgins  as  a sacrifice  to  the  male  god.  Afterwards  these 
girls  could  traffiic  with  their  bodies  for  the  profit  of  the  altar,  or 
divide  half  with  their  families. 

Numerous  legends  have  been  told  to  explain  the  introduction 
of  Phallic  worship  into  Greece.  But  they  are  uninteresting,  and 
only  relate  to  acts  of  sodomy  taught  by  the  priests  of  the  first 
tribes  who  came  to  live  in  the  country. 

Dulaure,  having  reported  these  in  all  their  shameless  details, 
adds  this  just  criticism:  “It  was  by  these  obscene  stories,  reveal- 
ing the  immodesty  of  the  times  in  which  they  were  invented,  that 
the  priests  amused  the  people  and  deceived  them  as  to  the  real 
object  of  the  introduction  of  Phallic  worship;  as  if  such  wicked- 
ness would  be  more  profitable  for  religion  than  simple  truths,  the 
knowledge  of  which  was  reserved  for  the  initiated  of  the  higher 
classes.” 

But  was  it  not  necessary  that  the  sacred  prostitution  of  men 
and  women  should  serve  their  interests  and  enrich  their  sacerdotal 
idleness?  It  was  in  Greece  as  in  Egypt,  as  in  India,  as  in  occi- 
dental Asia;  the  reproductive  organs  of  the  woman  were  placed 
at  a value,  and  the  guardians  of  the  temple  based  their  immoral 
speculations  and  the  revenue  of  their  altars  upon  this.  Let 
those  who  write  the  history  of  religions  not  forget  these  facts. 
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LEGAL  PROSTITUTION  IN  GREECE. 

THE  DICTERIONS. 

Sacred  prostitution  only  lasted  a certain  time  in  Greece;  its 
obscene  ceremonies  and  cynical  erotic  mysteries  did  not  suit  the 
passionate  and  artistic  character  of  the  Greeks.  Meantime  their 
contempt  for  the  worship  of  the  Asiatic  Venus  had  led  them  into 
adultery,  to  concubinage,  and  to  the  practice  of  anti-physical 
love. 

Then,  as  much  as  for  a safeguard  for  the  honor  and  the 
purity  of  Greek  girls,  as  well  as  to  stop  secret  practices  among 
young  men,  Solon  established  legal  prostitution,  and  it  was  con- 
trolled by  the  state.  He  bought,  for  the  account  of  the  Republic, 
Asiatic  slaves,  and  confined  them,  to  serve  as  public  prostitutes, 
in  establishments  called  dicterions,  situated  in  Athens,  near  the 
Temple  of  Venus  Pandemos,  on  the  edge  of  the  port.  These 
women  were  confined  to  the  care  of  men  named  pornotroplioc, 
charged  with  the  accounting  of  such  establishments  with  the  pub- 
lic treasury,  and  in  the  tax  that  each  of  the  unfortunate  girls 
claimed  from  their  clients.  This  tax  was  called  mesthoma  (sal- 
ary) or  empolae  (profit)  ; it  amounted  to  eight  chalkoe  (about 
three  cents),  and  ranged  from  that  to  two  diaboli  (about  twelve 
cents).  The  poet  Philemon,  struck  with  the  utility  of  this  institu- 
tion, expressed  himself  as  follows  regarding  the  dicterions  of 
Athens : “Oh ! Solon,  thou  hast  truly  been  the  benefactor  of  the 
human  race,  for  they  say  ’twas  thou  who  first  had  this  advan- 
tageous thought  for  the  people,  or,  rather,  for  the  public  health. 
Now  ’tis  with  reason  that  I say  this,  since  looking  over  our  city, 
filled  with  young  men  of  a warm  temperament,  who  consequently 
resort  to  intolerable  excesses.  This  is  why  thou  hast  brought 
women  and  placed  them  in  places  where,  provided  with  all  that 
is  necessary  for  their  comfort,  they  become  common  property  to 
all  who  desire  them.” 

Soon  the  success  of  the  municipal  dicterions  and  the  desires 
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of  the  male  population  of  the  city  brought  about  free  dicterions, 
or  private  houses  destined  to  assist  the  public  ones  in  this  purpose. 
Soon  a large  number  of  dicterions  were  established  in  the  main 
avenues  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Pyrseus,  or  harbor  of  Athens ; 
these  were  duly  authorized  by  the  municipality,  under  the  name 
of  kapaileia.  Some  wine-houses  situated  in  the  environs  of  the 
port  had  likewise  a certain  number  of  women  for  the  use  of  their 
customers.  But,  as  prostitution  was  considered  as  a commerce 
or  an  industry,  these  establishments  were  subject  to  a tax.  Every 
year  the  farming  out  of  these  private  dicterions — that  is  to  say, 
taxed  houses  of  prostitutions,  or  thelos  pornicon — was  sold  to  the 
highest  bidders  by  the  master  of  the  market,  the  Agaranomoe, 
under  whose  care  the  women  ( dicteriades ) and  their  pimps  were 
placed  by  the  police.  Such  houses  were  indicated  by  a sign  placed 
above  the  door,  which  was  nothing  less  than  a red  Priapus  as  vis- 
ible as  the  large  numbers  placed  on  such  tolerated  houses. 

Naturally,  with  the  progressive  corruption  of  morals,  we  see 
that  the  dicterions  were  soon  found  in  the  center  of  the  city,  and 
received  for  pensioners  not  only  slaves  similar  to  those  of  the 
port,  who  only  spoke  their  native  language,  but  also  Greek  women 
of  low  social  condition.  “In  these  establishments,  over  which 
a kind  of  municipal  police  watch  was  kept,”  says  Dufour,  “noth- 
ing was  refused  inspection,  and  they  exposed  things  with  pleasure, 
particularly  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  place.”  Xenarchus,  in  his 
“Penthale,”  and  Eubulides,  in  his  “Pannychi,”1  represent  these 
women  as  standing  naked  ranged  in  line  in  such  places  of  de- 
bauchery, or  at  most  having  for  coverings  only  long  transparent 
veils,  that  the  eye  could  see  through.  Some,  more  refined,  had 
their  faces  veiled,  and  their  breasts  covered  by  a delicate  fabric 
moulded  to  the  form,  while  the  rest  of  the  body  was  uncovered. 

According  to  certain  authors  it  was  not  at  night,  but  in  the 
day  time,  in  the  full  sun  {in  aprico  stantes ) that  the  dicterions 
exhibited  their  display  of  shameless  female  treasures.  This  ex- 
posure of  nudities  served  to  point  out  houses  of  debauchery  much 
better  than  the  sign  of  the  red  painted  or  carved  phallus  that 
decorated  the  top  of  the  door;  but,  according  to  other  archeolo- 
gists, these  voluptuous  spectacles  were  only  seen  in  court  interiors. 
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The  door  was  open  day  and  night,  a curtain,  in  striking  colors, 
preventing  the  passer-by  from  peeping  in.  Back  of  this  curtain 
was  an  old  Thessalonian  woman,  a kind  of  fortune-teller,  who 
sold  charms,  love  philters,  and  perfumes ; it  was  her  duty  to  intro- 
duce visitors,  to  furnish  them  information,  and  probably  to  re- 
ceive the  price  of  admission. 

This  price,  in  the  free  dicterions,  was  not  the  same  as  in  those 
of  the  municipality,  and  varied  according  to  the  luxury  met  with 
and  the  woman  chosen ; but  it  was  very  high  priced,  and  often 
amounted  to  a goden  stater,  or  nearly  three  dollars  and  seventy- 
five  cents.  So  the  great  dicterions  of  Greece  brought  fine  incomes 
to  those  who  owned  the  houses  and  furniture.  Public  debauchery 
has,  from  time  immemorial,  enriched  many  persons  who  had  no 
scruples  as  to  how  money  was  earned  to  quench  their  thirst  for 
wealth. 

The  Greek  dicterions  were  considered  as  an  institution,  as  a 
necessity  to  maintain  public  morality,  and  were  recognized  by 
law-makers  as  a place  of  refuge.  It  was  then  inviolable.  In  such 
a place  no  married  man  could  be  accused  of  adultery,  no  father 
could  go  there  to  seek  his  son,  nor  could  any  creditor  follow  up 
a debtor  therein  with  a claim.  Demosthenes  said,  in  one  of  his 
argumentative  pleadings : “The  law  does  not  permit  the  surpris- 
ing any  one  in  adultery  when  with  a woman  in  a house  of  prosti- 
tution, or  where  any  such  traffic  is  carried  on  in  a public  place.” 

To  recapitulate:  The  dicterions  were  placed  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  law,  as  establishments  of  public  utility,  to  respond 
to  the  physiological  needs  of  strangers  and  young  men.  This  was 
a part  of  the  tribute  offered  to  immorality  and  to  pubic  hygiene. 
“For,”  remarks  P.  Dufour,  “there  were  no  risks  to  run,  as  the 
foresight  of  Solon  had  joined  a dispensary  to  its  foundation” — 
an  opinion  sustained  by  this  citation  from  Eubulides:  “It  is  from 
such  beautiful  girls  that  thou  may’st  buy  pleasure  for  a few 
crowns,  and  that,  too,  without  the  least  danger.”  From  this  re- 
mark we  see  that  clandestine  prostitution  must  have  still  been 
dangerous. 

In  order  to  account  for  the  value  of  the  institution  created 
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by  Solon,  it  will  be  necessary  to  look  into  the  morals  of  Sparta 
before  legal  prostitution  was  permitted  to  exist. 

The  laws  of  its  first  law-giver  made  almost  all  women  com- 
mon property,  and  banished  modesty  in  the  sports  of  the  young. 
Lacedemonians  replaced  by  license  in  all  social  classes  the  public 
debauchery  established  by  other  nations.  Lycurgus  only  cared 
to  make  robust  soldiers,  knowing  and  seeking  only  after  military 
exercises,  athletic  games,  and  warlike  sports  (if  we  may  be  per- 
mitted to  use  this  neologism)  ; he  never  dreamed  of  regulating 
the  conduct  of  women.  Besides,  virtuous  or  faithless,  Spartan 
women  had  but  little  control  over  the  male  soldiers,  who  only 
appreciated  the  honor  of  the  battlefield,  and  were  but  little  in- 
clined to  feminine  seductions. 

Under  the  influence  of  these  ideas,  Sparta  recognized  a kind 
of  prostitution  that  might  be  termed  callipedic  or  patriotic.  “Hus- 
bands,” says  H.  de  Hancarville,  “brought  to  their  wives’  beds 
fine-looking  men,  so  as  to  have  robut  and  well-made  children.”* 


* This  kind  of  prostitution  was  peculiar  to  all  savage  peoples,  and  was  only  a 
variety  of  hospitable  prostitution.  These  peoples  attached  but  little  value  to  the 
chastity  of  women,  being  deficient  in  moral  ideas  and  habits,  which  are  only 
acquired  by  the  conditions  of  society.  “Among  certain  tribes  in  Kamtschatka,” 
says  Sabatier,  “the  men,  when  entertaining  a male  friend,  regard  it  as  an  indi- 
spensable duty  to  offer  him  their  wives  and  daughters,  and  the  guest  would  deeply 
offend  his  host  should  such  civility  be  refused.” 

Upon  the  Guinea  coast,  in  some  of  the  southern  islands,  as  well  as  in  other 
countries  of  the  globe,  the  inhabitants  are  in  the  habit  of  offering  their  wives 
to  strangers  who  pass,  for  some  small  present. 

The  Laplander,  ashamed  of  his  deformity,  invites  his  guest  to  procure  him 
children  less  feeble  and  ill-formed  than  his  own. 

Cook  reports  that  the  women  in  the  Easter  Isles  prostitute  themselves  for  any 
crowd  of  sailors. 

Among  the  Jalapi,  Foulis,  Mandingos  and  other  African  tribes  the  negroes 
deem  it  an  honor  for  white  men  to  stay  with  their  wives,  sisters,  and  daughters, 
and  they  often  offer  them  as  a courtesy  to  officers. 

At  Juida  they  consecrate  girls  to  the  serpent  fetich — that  is  to  say,  to  the 
pleasures  of  their  priests.  The  latter  sometimes  ordain  a general  prostitution  to 
please  their  gods.  ' 

The  first  inhabitants  of  Mexico  lived  openly  with  all  women  until  the  day 
of  their  marriage. 

The  Illinois,  the  Iroquois,  and  other  tribes  of  North  America  never  paid  any 
regard  to  the  commerce  of  their  women,  who  were  las_civious  beyond  measure. 

In  Arabia  one  sees  on  the  great  highways  many  women  who  offer  themselves 
to  the  pilgrims  who  come  from  Mecca,  so  that  the  children  thus  begotten  by 
nefarious  commerce  may  be  impressed  with  a character  of  sanctity  (Sabatier). 

This  kind  of  social  adultery,  which  prevailed  at  Sparta,  was  the  fatal  consequence 
of  the  defective  regulation  of  prostitution,  and  demonstrated  the  utility  of  Solon’s 
law  from  a standpoint  not  only  of  morality,  but  of  the  public  health. 

This  fact  has  been  well  understood  by  all  law-makers,  and  it  is  in  this 
sense  that  the  moralists  have  pronounced  upon  this  important  question  of  social 
hygiene.  It  is  thus  that  Saint  Thomas  has  remarked:  “To  remove  public  women  from 
the  haunts  of  society  would  lead  to  debauchery  and  troubles  by  disorders  of  all 
sorts.  Prostitutes  to  a city  are  what  a privy  is  in  a palace;  close  up  the  privy 
and  the  palace  would  become  an  unhealthy  and  infected  place.” 

When  one  cannot  supress  an  abuse,  it  is  necessary  to  seek  to  circumscribe  and 
attenuate  its  injurious  consequences. 
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THE  LAWS  ON  PROSTITUTION  IN  GREECE 

Were  we  tempted  to  reproach  Solon  for  an  excess  of  in- 
dulgence for  human  weakness,  and  consider  the  institution  of 
legal  prostitution  as  immoral,  the  collection  of  laws  he  formulated 
for  morality’s  sake,  that  he  confided  to  the  keeping  of  the  judges 
of  Areopagus,  would  serve  to  amply  justify  his  acts. 

These  laws  were  the  safeguard  of  the  domestic  fireside ; they 
introduced  regulation  where  there  was  an  abuse,  in  order  to  avoid 
greater  ones,  and  so  organized  prostitution  to  combat  debauchery. 

Thanks  to  the  severity  of  these  laws,  married  women  were 
protected  from  corruption ; they  remained  pure  in  the  social  cess- 
pool saturated  with  the  venereal  excesses  of  the  period,  and,  in 
order  to  make  them  still  safer,  they  were  watched  over  by  magis- 
trates called  gynecocosmes,  especially  charged  to  watch  the  con- 
duct of  Athenian  matrons.  In  return,  man  was  free.  “We  have 
courtesans  for  pleasure,”  remarked  Demosthenes,  “concubines  for 
house  servants,  and  wives  to  give  us  children  and  rule  our  homes 
with  fidelity.”  Modern  morality  will  not  accept  this  proposition 
of  the  great  orator  of  Athens.  Yet  if  we  take  into  consideration 
the  tendency  to  moral  depravation  of  the  peoples  of  antiquity,  the 
desires  of  their  senses  under  the  hot  sky  of  the  Orient,  and  the 
traditions  of  Asiatic  Venus  worship  that  they  had  preserved,  we 
can  only  conclude  that  a great  result  was  obtained  in  saving  the 
matron,  the  mother  of  the  family,  from  the  contagion  of  vices 
that  had  destroyed  preceding  civilizations.  The  laws  tolerated 
everything  for  men — concubines,  courtesans,  and  even  women 
from  the  dicterions — but  obliged  respect  for  the  wife,  in  render- 
ing justice  to  her  domestic  virtues  and  conjugal  faith  by  which 
she  was  confined. 

The  Athenian  law  on  adultery  was  as  follows : “When  any 
man  shall  have  surprised  his  wife  in  adultery  he  shall  no  longer 
dwell  with  her,  under  penalty  of  being  defamed.  Any  woman 
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so  taken  shall  no  longer  enter  the  temples ; if  she  go  therein  she 
shall  be  made  to  suffer  all  kinds  of  bad  treatment,  except  death.” 

Following  is  the  maxim  of  Plato:  ‘‘The  name  of  an  honest 
woman  must  be  contained  in  her  home.  She  should  not  be  seen 
at  public  games  or  at  the  theatre.  In  the  streets  she  should  only 
appear  veiled,  and  in  decent  dress.  She  should  be  raised  in  com- 
plete ignorance  of  worldly  things ; she  should  be  unlettered  and 
almost  without  education.  The  conduct  of  her  husband  outside 
of  his  home  should  not  be  noticed.”  Her  role,  then,  was  a ma- 
ternal one ; all  her  prerogative  was  to  have  the  absolute  right 
to  all  the  legitimate  children,  and  to  bear  the  proud  title  of  citi- 
zeness. 

So  the  judges  always  showed  themselves  inflexible  against  pros- 
titutes who  dared  to  arrogate  rights  reserved  for  honest  women, 
or  to  usurp  the  places  set  aside  for  virtuous  matrons  in  the  na- 
tional life. 

The  law  put  down  as  infamous  all  courtesans,  hetaires  or  dic- 
teriades,  free  or  slave;  it  exempted  their  children  from  being 
nourished  by  them  when  they  were  poor.  “For  it  is  evident,” 
says  Solon,  “that  those  who  have  a contempt  for  honesty  and  the 
sanctity  of  marriage  have  not  in  view  its  legitimate  end,  but 
only  dream  of  satiating  sexual  passions.  In  thus  acting  no  rights 
are  reserved  for  women  engaged  in  such  commerce,  that  makes 
life  even  from  birth  an  eternal  opprobrium.”  The  children  of 
such  women  were  regarded  as  bastards,  and  could  not  bear  the 
title  of  citizen ; neither  had  they  the  right  to  speak  to  the  people, 
nor  to  plead  before  the  various  legal  tribunals.*  They  were  for- 
bidden to  enter  the  temples  or  to  take  part  with  the  matrons  in 
worship.  If  they  did  they  might  be  publicly  insulted  like  adulter- 
ous women,  their  dresses  torn  off,  abused  by  words  and  acts,  pro- 
viding they  be  not  injured.  Meantime,  at  Corinth  and  at  Athens, 

* However,  Abrotonum,  see  Menander,  a girl  of  the  town,  a dicterion,  was  the 
mother  of  Themistocles,  general-in-chief  of  the  Athenian  army,  the  hero  of  Mara- 
thon and  the  conqueror  of  Salamis.  In  the  poem  of  Amphicrates  on  illustrious 
men  the  following  verses  are  to  be  found: 

“I  am  Abrotonum,  a woman  who  belongs  to  the  nation, 

I boast  of  my  son,  Themistocles,  who  can  conquer  all  creation.” 

The  accusation  of  impiety  was  very  serious,  and  punished  with  the  greatest 
rigor.  The  law  could  not  sufficiently  condemn  the  character  of  the  crime  of  impiety, 
and  kept  the  door  open  to  many  accusations  only  resting  on  facts,  without  placing 
any  value  on  any  particular  spite  or  old  grudges. 
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courtesans  were  allowed  to  act  as  priestesses  at  the  festival  of 
Venus,  but  their  presence  in  the  temples  was  considered  as  an  im- 
piety. 

The  law  of  prostitution  promulgated  by  Solon  was  very  rigor- 
orous,  then,  as  regarded  prostitutes.  In  one  of  his  discourses 
iEschines  makes  the  following  remark : “Whosoever  shall  pan- 
der to  a young  man  or  a young  woman  of  the  free  class  shall 
be  punished  to  the  last  extreme.”  But  a fine  was  always  substi- 
tuted for  the  death  penalty,  for  offenders  were  taken  before  a 
tribunal  where  they  could  only  apply  mild  punishment.  In  re- 
turn, the  fines  were  largely  taxed  not  only  upon  the  offenders,  but 
often  to  an  entire  corporation,  which  was  recognized  as  respon- 
sible for  the  offences  committed  by  its  members. 

The  hetaires,  especially  those  of  Greek  origin,  were  treated 
with  less  severity  than  the  dicteriades  and  the  auletrides,  dancers 
and  musicians.  Under  certain  circumstances,  however,  when 
their  conduct  was  too  much  in  opposition  to  the  spirit  of  the  law, 
the  tribunal  did  not  hesitate  to  call  them  back  to  more  modest 
ways.  For  example,  read  the  pleadings  of  Demosthenes  against 
Nesera,  a simple  courtesan  who  had  married  a citizen  of  Athens, 
named  Stephanus.  The  great  orator,  having  recalled  the  law  by 
which  one  can  be  a good  citizen,  terminated  his  appeal  with  an 
eloquent  peroration,  which  constitutes  an  authentic  document  on 
the  law  of  prostitution : 

“You  cannot  permit  to  go  unpunished  insults  against  our  pub- 
lic morality  on  the  part  of  a woman  who  prostituted  herself  openly 
in  all  parts  of  Greece — a woman  whose  ancestors  have  not  even 
transmitted  the  title  of  citizen.  Where  has  she  not  exercised  her 
infamous  commerce?  Where  has  she  failed  to  receive  the  price 
of  her  immoral  pleasures?  Has  she  not  traveled  all  over  Pelopo- 
nesus  ? Has  she  not  been  seen  in  Thessaly  and  Magnesia,  follow- 
ing Serphos  of  Larissa  and  Eurydamos,  son  of  Midas?  In  Chios 
and  in  the  western  part  of  Ionia,  in  company  of  Sotades,  the  Cre- 
tan? Has  Nicarete  not  rented  her  out  when  she  still  belonged 
to  him?  But  a woman  who  prostitutes  herself  to  men  and  fol- 
lows up  all  who  pay  her,  what  is  she  not  capable  of  doing?  Does 
she  not  follow  the  tastes  of  those  to  whom  she  abandons  herself  ? 
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Should  such  a woman,  publicly  recognized  and  generally  prosti- 
tuted by  mankind,  be  allowed  to  become  a citizen?  If  you  ques- 
tion yourselves  do  you  pretend  to  find  a good  and  absolving  action 
in  such  a case?  Of  what  turpitude  and  impiety  would  you  not 
render  yourself  culpable?  Before  she  was  denounced  and  handed 
over  to  justice,  before  all  the  world  knew  what  she  was  and  the 
evils  she  had  committed,  her  faults  were  her  own,  and  the  city 
could  be  taxed  with  negligence ; among  you,  those  who  did  not 
know  of  her  crimes,  others  who  had  learned  of  them,  all  wit- 
nessed their  indignation  by  talking,  without  power  to  act  against 
her,  because  no  one  would  cite  her  to  appear  before  them  and 
pass  judgment  on  her  expulsion.  But  you  now  know  her,  and  it 
is  in  your  power,  and  you  are  the  masters  who  may  punish  her, 
and  you  would  be  guilty  before  the  Gods  should  you  fail  in  not 
punishing  her.  On  returning  to  your  homes,  what  would  you  say 
to  your  wives  and  daughters,  or  your  mothers,  should  you  acquit 
this  Nesera?  ‘Who  ?’ they  would  ask.  ‘Nesera,’  you  would  doubt- 
less reply. 

“Why  was  she  cited  before  this  tribunal?  Because,  being  a 
stranger,  she  married  a citizen  against  our  laws ; because  she  has 
given  her  daughter,  a daughter  who  trafficks  in  her  person,  to 
Theogenes,  king  of  sacrifices ; because  this  same  girl  has,  in  the 
name  of  Athens,  made  secret  sacrifices,  for  she  has  been  given  up 
as  a spouse  to  Bacchus  and  the  rest.  You  should  look  into  all 
this  accusation,  and  tell  them  with  what  care  and  exactitude  all 
these  offenses  have  been  presented.  ‘What  have  you  done  with 
her?’  they  will  ask.  ‘We  have  acquitted  her,’  you  may  reply.  All 
honest  women  will  be  indignant  that  you  have  shared  their  civil 
and  religious  rights  with  Neaera  and  her  daughter;  the  more  vi- 
cious women  would  announce  that  they  would  thereafter  follow 
their  own  phantasies,  since  the  law  and  its  judges  would  grant 
them  the  same  immunity.  If  you  decide  negligently  and  with 
gentleness,  you  will  pass  yourselves  as  being  the  factors  of  the 
disorders  of  the  accused,  so  that  it  would  have  been  better  not  to 
judge  at  all  than  to  acquit.  Henceforth  dissolute  women  would 
have  all  license  to  wed  any  man  they  chose,  and  credit  their  in- 
fants to  the  first  one  they  found.  Your  laws  would  be  without 
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force,  and  the  caresses  of  a courtesan  might  obtain  all  she  desired. 
Have  regard,  then,  for  your  virtuous  female  fellow-citizens,  and 
do  not  permit  the  honest  daughters  of  poor  citizens  to  henceforth 
go  unmarried.  At  present,  no  matter  how  indigent  a girl  may 
be,  the  law  furnishes  her  a wedding  dowry ; for  the  rest,  she  has 
received  from  nature  the  figure  to  please.  But  if  you  put  aside 
the  law,  if  you  acquit  and  absolve  Nesera,  the  infamy  of  prostitu- 
tion will  fall  on  the  daughters  of  your  poorer  citizens,  who  without 
a dowry,  cannot  marry,  and  the  dignity  of  honest  women  would 
be  carried  to  courtesans,  who  could  have  children  with  impunity, 
participate  in  sacrifices  or  the  mysteries  of  the  temple,  and  all 
the  honors  now  enjoyed  by  honest  women.  It  is  thus  you  should 
think  to  yourselves  before  passing  judgment,  every  man  for  his 
wife,  his  daughter  or  his  mother,  for  the  interest  of  Athens,  for 
the  law,  for  sacrifices  of  the  Temple,  for  honest  women,  who 
should  not  be  placed  in  the  same  class  as  prostitutes — for  all  those 
of  our  female  fellow-citizens,  raised  with  so  much  care  and  wis- 
dom by  their  parents,  and  married  following  our  laws — do  not 
confound  them  with  this  stranger,  who,  several  times  daily,  had 
commerce  with  many  different  men,  in  all  infamous  manners  and 
at  the  will  of  each.” 

After  this  discourse  of  Demosthenes,  whose  personal  senti- 
ments of  the  subject  of  conjugal  fidelity  are  thus  made  known, 
it  is  evident  that  the  courtesans  of  Greece  were  regarded  as  vul- 
gar instruments  of  pleasure,  or  as  little  friends  destined  to  amuse 
existence  by  their  charms  of  mind,  the  seductions  of  their  luxury, 
and  the  art  of  their  voluptuous  caresses;  but  that  they  enjoyed 
no  rights  in  society,  that  pitilessly  sacrificed  them  to  the  penalty 
of  its  penal  code. 

Thus,  before  the  laws  of  Solon  had  fallen  into  desuetude,  free 
courtesans  were  obliged  to  wear  a special  costume,  that  distin- 
guished them  from  honest  women.  This  costume  was  made  of 
striped  goods,  in  striking  colors,  adorned  with  figures  of  flowers. 
Their  headdress  was  a garland  of  roses.  The  skirt  and  waist 
united  and  the  crown  of  gold  and  jewels  only  were  allowed  honest 
married  women,  and,  later  on,  by  special  permission,  to  wealthy 
hetaires. 
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Police  regulations  required,  besides,  that  their  hair  be  dyed 
yellow.  This  blonde  hair  was  obtained  by  macerating  saffron 
and  other  plants.  But  many  of  them  preferred  to  wear  a simple 
blonde  wig,  bought  in  Germany.  Like  all  prostitutes  in  the  past 
and  future,  women  of  the  town  resorted  to  cosmetics  and  paint; 
they  fixed  their  faces  up  with  pink  and  white  in  close  imitation 
of  the  complexion  of  youth ; the  older  ones  hid  their  wrinkles 
with  isinglass  paste.  The  hetaires  and  dicteriades  of  most  promi- 
nence had  themselves  painted  by  a special  class  of  artists,  known 
as  pornotrophoe ; these  men  were  also  embellishers  of  statues  and 
decorative  artists  of  the  human  masque  of  courtesans. 

“Old  hetaires,”  says  P.  Dufour,  “when  they  were  painted  and 
arrayed,  placed  themselves  at  high  windows  overlooking  the 
street,  and  there,  a sprig  of  myrtle  between  their  fingers,  they 
waved  it  as  though  it  were  a magician’s  wand,  or  threw  kisses  at 
the  passers-by.  Should  any  one  stop  the  woman  made  a sign 
by  bringing  her  thumb  and  ring  finger  together  so  as  to  make  a 
ring.  In  response  to  this  signal  the  man  raised  the  index  finger 
of  his  right  hand  and  the  woman  would  come  out  and  meet  him.” 
Seduction,  despite  the  severities  of  the  law,  was  publicly 
exercised  at  Athens.  As  always,  there  were  old  courtesans,  in 
the  habit  of  living  by  prostitution,  who  debauched  young  girls 
and  initiated  them  in  the  secrets  of  their  trade.  At  the  same  time 
they  prepared  love  philters  and  acted  as  midwives  in  confinement 
cases,  or  rather  abortions.* 

In  order  to  render  an  account  of  gallant  life  in  ancient  Greece, 
one  could  read  the  dialogues  of  Lucian  and  the  letters  of  Alci- 
phron,  full  of  curious  details  as  to  the  morals  and  customs  of  that 


*In  the  dialogue  where  Socrates  figures  in  one  of  Plato’s  works  we  see  Socrates, 
son  of  the  midwife  Phenaretes,  tell  his  interlocutor  that  midwives  may,  by  remedies  or 
enchantments,  not  only  awaken  the  pains  of  labor,  but  soften  them,  and  likewise 
deliver  women  who  fear  confinement  and  those  who  prefer  to  abort  their  children.  But 
they  had  as  clients  only  courtesans,  whose  interests  were  in  opposition  to  maternity. 
They  only  assisted  honest  female  citizens  in  healthy  parturition,  pointing  out  to 
them  the  hygienic  laws  of  pregnancy,  and  pretending  to  make  known  secrets  for  over- 
coming sterility.  They  likewise  treated  uterine  affections  and  negotiated  marriages. 
Among  the  Grecian  midwives  whose  names  have  come  down  to  us  we  may  cite 

Agnodice,  who  practiced  medicine  and  the  diseases  of  women;  also  Olympias  of 
Thebes,  who  invented  pessaries  to  produce  abortion;  Aspasia  (who  must  not  be 

confounded  with  the  notorious  courtesan  of  the  same  name),  who  left  several  works, 
preserved  by  ^Etius  in  his  “Tetrabiblon,”  of  which  the  principal  one  is  on  abortion; 

finally,  there  was  Elephantis,  who  composed  works  on  abortion  and  face  dyes,  and 

other  extremely  licentious  essays,  whic  hat  one  time  delighted  Tiberius. 
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time.  These  were  written  under  the  form  of  correspondence  be- 
tween courtesans  and  their  parasites. 

We  learn  from  these  documents  that  the  laws  gradually  re- 
laxed. The  free  women  of  Greece  gave  themselves  up  to  prosti- 
tution, and  mothers  often  corrupted  their  own  daughters.  More 
intriguing,  more  attractive  than  the  foreign  courtesan,  they  found 
in  prostitution  a luxurious  existence,  that  only  lasted  for  a few 
of  the  younger  years,  to  which  suceeded  black  misery  and  the 
epoch  of  old  age.  More  than  others,  in  fact,  they  had  the  taste 
of  coquetry,  of  foolish  expenses,  of  gambling,  and  drunkenness. 
Fatally,  despite  her  vices  and  rapacity,  she  inspired  great  pas- 
sion, and  was  often  the  cause  of  the  ruin  and  dishonor  of  families. 
Superstitious  and  grasping,  she  yet  went  into  the  temple  of  the 
gods  to  make  sacrifices  with  the  hope  of  obtaining  opulent  of- 
fers, of  meeting  with  some  generous  lover  whom  she  could 
“pluck”  at  her  ease,  striving  to  make  her  fortune  at  the  expense 
of  rich  young  men,  some  lover  who  was  a novice  and  generous, 
or  a rich  and  concupiscent  old  man.  This  aberration  of  judgment 
still  exists  at  the  present  day  in  Spain  and  Italy  among  certain 
courtesans. 

Of  all  the  prostitutes  in  Greece  those  most  renowned  for  the 
venality  of  their  amours,  those  who  carried  the  worship  of  pros- 
titution to  the  highest  degree,  were  the  women  of  Corinth.  In 
this  city,  that  served  as  the  port  of  entry  for  the  commerce  of 
the  Orient,  almost  all  the  women  were  courtesans,  and  the  houses 
were  only  dicterions  of  more  or  less  importance ; the  entire  popu- 
lation sacrificed  to  Venus.  Their  art  of  robbing  merchant  stran- 
gers, traders,  and  sailors  who  came  to  Corinth  has  remained 
legendary.  Horace  has  described  it  in  those  celebrated  verses 
of  his  epistle  to  Scseva : 

“Non  cuivis  homini  contingit  adire  Corinthum.” 

It  was  not  permitted  for  all  mortals  to  arrive  at  Corinth.  It 
was  necessary,  in  fact,  to  have  money  in  order  to  risk  oneself 
in  this  metropolis  of  sacred  and  legal  prostitution,  that  took  a 
pride  in  its  reputation  as  the  superior  school  of  debauchery  and 
luxury,  the  academy  in  which  all  the  hetaires  and  dictariades  of 
Greece  were  educated.  Erotic  poets  have  transmitted  to  us  the  pro- 
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gramme  of  the  teaching  given  therein — the  art  of  inspiring  love, 
the  art  of  entreaty  by  pleading,  the  art  of  making  the  most  money 
at  the  business.  It  was  there  that  the  theory  and  practice  of  lewd- 
ness and  seduction  were  learned,  as  well  as  provoking  poses,  sighs, 
smiles,  licentious  laughter,  soft  regards,  languor  and  promises, 
reserve  and  abandon  of  body,  play  of  the  physiognomy,  making 
indifference  or  passion — all  the  pretty  tricks  of  feminine  captiva- 
tion and  charm,  all  physical  and  moral  suggestions  capable  of 
awakening  desires  or  exciting  the  senses,  lighting  up  the  fires  of 
carnal  impurity  and  giving  them  satisfaction. 

The  courtesans  of  Athens  were  educated  at  Corinth,  but  they 
were  not  content  to  put  into  play  all  the  arts  of  coquetry,  feigning 
of  exaltation,  posing  for  melancholics,  or  playing  the  roles  of 
victims  of  love.  In  order  to  better  make  their  feelings  known  to 
those  they  desired  to  seduce  they  wrote  their  lovers’  names  along 
with  their  own  on  the  Ceramic  walls. 

In  spite  of  the  laws  of  Draco  on  adultery,  there  was  a small 
number  of  married  women  who  gave  themselves  up  to  debauchery 
and  consorted  with  courtesans.  The  price  of  their  favors  was 
much  higher  than  that  of  professional  Greek  dicteriades.  Mean- 
time such  flagrancy  was  punished  by  death  or  a thrashing,  at 
the  will  of  the  outraged  husband.  It  is  also  true  that  large  dam- 
ages with  interest  were  paid  by  detected  lovers,  who  desired  to 
prevent  the  shame  of  a public  thrashing,  with  the  inevitable  pen- 
alty of  the  black  radish.* 

So  it  sometimes  happened  that  a dicteriade  made  herself  out 
to  be  a married  woman,  and  with  the  connivance  of  some  pimp, 
claimed  that  she  was  caught  in  the  act  of  adultery  by  some  one 
playing  the  part  of  an  injured  husband.  This  panel  trick,  in 
ancient  and  modern  times,  has  been  worked  the  world  over. 

* After  being  previously  lashed  with  a whip  the  slaves  employed  to  publicly 
punish  offenders  pushed  an  enormous  black  radish  in  the  anus  of  all  adulterers.  This 
kind  of  vegetable  punishment  was  very  painful,  and  always  excited  the  mocking 
laughter  of  the  crowd  that  gathered  to  see  adultery  get  its  dues. 
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FREE  PROSTITUTION— COURTESANS. 

Free  Dicteriades — Legal  prostitution  in  Greece  was  not,  then, 
only  represented  by  women  living  in  authorized  municipal  dic- 
terions  created  by  Solon.  There  were  also  free  courtesans,  who 
might  be  ranged  in  three  great  categories,  each  one  distinct,  too. 
There  were  dicteriades  similar  to  modern  girls  of  the  town,  who 
lived  on  prostitution  by  themselves ; there  were  auletrides,  dancers 
and  flute  players,  who  gave  plays  at  private  houses  and  acted  in 
public  places ; these  were  hetaires,  gallant  women  similar  to  the 
modem  demi-monde,  of  greater  or  less  rank  as  courtesans.  Many 
of  the  latter  played  an  important  part  in  the  literary,  artistic, 
philosophic  and  political  history  of  Greece. 

In  the  main  the  dicteriades  dwelt  in  the  streets  on  the  Piraeus ; 
others  lived  in  hotels  and  bar-rooms  of  the  port;  others,  again 
had  quarters  in  small  houses  outside  the  city  limits.  They  were 
forbidden,  according  to  the  law  of  Solon,  from  showing  them- 
selves before  sunset  in  the  interior  part  of  the  city;  later  on  they 
were  permitted  to  exercise  their  vocation  at  their  own  free  will. 
They  swarmed  in  the  streets  and  public  places,  and  under  the 
shade  of  the  Ceramicus,  which,  before,  had  been  occupied  by 
the  hetaires  and  their  lovers,  the  more  aristocratic  Athenians. 
This  garden  was  a public  place  of  prostitution  that  was  occupied 
both  day  and  night,  a trvsting  spot  for  all  from  the  Piraeus,  where 
street-walkers  endeavored  to  seduce  the  male  passers-by  either 
by  sphynx-like  immobile  attitudes  to  excite  desires,  or  debating 
the  price  of  their  favors  and  giving  themselves  up  publicly  under 
the  portals  of  the  temple,  or  on  the  green  swards  where  Plato 
had  once  taught,  even  on  the  very  tombs  under  which  the  heroes 
of  Greece  reposed.  In  this  hour  of  moral  decadence  some  women 
were  still  to  be  seen  who  wore  the  flowered  costumes  imposed  by 

* The  Ceramicus  was  a garden  adjoining  the  most  beautiful  part  of  Athens. 
This  garden  had  once  belonged  to  a certain  Academus,  where,  under  the  name  of 
Academy,  a school  of  philosophy  was  founded  by  Plato.  In  a reserved  place  of 
this  spot  were  buried  citizens  who  had  died,  arms  in  hand,  for  their  country. 
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the  law  of  Solon,  but  the  vast  majority  only  wore  gauze  veils, 
which  almost  exposed  their  nakedness  to  the  passer-by.  Those 
who  belonged  to  the  lowest  classes  went  into  the  houses  of  the 
port,  or  into  infected  closets,  where  they  only  had  a bed. 

The  ranks  of  the  free  dicteriades  were  recruited  from  the  girls 
of  the  infamous  Greek  class,  but  generally  such  girls  came  from 
Asia  or  Egypt.  The  larger  number  of  these  women,  especially 
those  living  in  dicterions,  led  a miserable  existence ; they  were 
trafficked  on  by  the  pimps,  on  whom  they  always  depended  more 
or  less  when  they  were  to  meet  strangers,  sailors,  and  others  of 
the  population.  The  more  debased  by  debauchery,  age,  and  in- 
firmity remained  hidden  during  the  day,  prowling  around  at  night 
in  the  alley-ways  and  the  dirty  paths  in  the  cemeteries ; they  were 
called  lycae,  or  she  wolves.  They  were  contented  with  a little 
money,  or  a small  fish  and  some  wine,  though  some  of  the  better 
dressed  were  a little  better  paid. 

Besides  these  unfortunates,  there  was  another  class  of  dic- 
teriades, a species  of  vagabond  hetaires,  much  in  the  fashion  for 
their  beauty  and  the  originality  of  their  minds.  Their  pretensions 
were  very  much  greater  than  that  of  the  other  class ; they  were 
well  skilled  in  working  inexperienced  young  men  and  old  con- 
cupiscents.  They  cost  a gold  stater,  or  three  dollars  and  seventy- 
five  cents,  while  some,  again,  cost  as  high  as  twenty  dollars.  In 
this  demi-monde  of  Athens  there  were  some  women  who  acquired 
a certain  professional  celebrity,  which  betrayed  itself  by  some 
name  drawn  from  a habit  or  a defect ; such  were  the  hen,  the  fiy, 
the  bearded  girl,  the  goat,  the  carrion  crow,  the  fish-maid.  There 
was  also  the  nurse,  who  supported  her  lovers ; the  lantern,  who 
smelled  of  oil ; the  clepsydra  who  only  gave  her  clients  a quarter 
of  an  hour ; finally,  the  flea,  so  named  by  the  philosopher  Timocles. 
Such  women  in  modern  times  are  known  as  the  Baroness,  Glut- 
ton, Sewer  Grating,  etc.,  for  people  may  pass  away,  civilizations 
disappear,  but  prostitution  ever  remains  as  the  indispensable 
emunctory  of  humanity. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  physical  form,  this  species  of  pros- 
titution presented  numerous  varieties.  Xenarchus,  in  speaking  of 
the  dicteriades,  says : “There  are  slim,  thick,  tall,  short,  young, 
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old,  and  middle-aged.”  Under  another  view,  that  of  mor- 
ality, we  might  say  they  were  all  alike  dicteriades — the  ones  and 
the  others,  although  there  were  a few  who  played  the  role,  very 
exceptional  for  a prostitute  to  play,  of  Manon  Lescaut  or  Mar- 
guerite Gauthier. 

The  Auletrides — Another  kind  of  courtesans  included  aule- 
trides.  The  same  as  dicteriades,  they  were  mostly  strangers,  ar- 
tists, musicians,  dancers,  etc. ; they  showed  themselves  at  taverns, 
banquets,  and  public  places,*  or  were  invited  into  houses.  Their 
talent  at  flute-playing  and  dancing  brought  them  in  much  money, 
but  this  was  only  a greater  seduction  to  draw  men  to  them.  This 
species  of  prostitution  is  analogous  to  the  part  played  by  the  mod- 
ern revue  and  cabaret  girls,  the  chorus  and  ballet  girls 
of  the  stage.  They  gave  their  favors  to  those  who  knew  how  to 
obtain  them,  but  they  were  not  vulgar  prostitutes,  though  often  at 
the  end  of  feasts  they  auctioned ' themselves  off  to  the  highest 
bidder. 

The  auletrides  possessed  incomparable  art  in  inspiring  pas- 
sion and  venereal  desires  by  the  lascivious  airs  of  their  music, 
the  suggestive  poses  in  their  dances,  and  the  expression  of  their 
faces;  but  greater  still  was  the  art  by  which  they  excited  the 
senses  by  their  loving  caresses  and  amorous  kisses.  So  they  had 
great  success  among  the  Greeks,  who,  owing  to  their  ardent  tem- 
perament, were  easily  led  astray  by  the  refinements  of  voluptuous- 
ness. 

Several  ancient  Greek  historians,  Theopompus  of  Cos  and 
Epicrates,  have  mentioned  the  auletrides.  Dufour  has  reported 
some  interesting  passages  from  their  works,  from  which  we  can 
only  conclude  that  the  passion  of  the  Athenians  for  these  girls 
extended  from  one  end  of  Greece  to  the  other.  They  were  gen- 
erally more  amorous  and  less  selfish  than  other  courtesans,  but 
“they  excited  such  transports  with  their  libidinous  music  that 
guests  at  the  banquets  pulled  off  their  rings  and  other  jewels  and 
presented  them  to  the  players.”  A skillful  flute-player  could  not 
hold  in  her  arms  all  the  gifts  that  were  often  lavished  during  a 

* The  virtuous  matrons  always  retired  when  these  girls  entered  the  banquet 

hall. 
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banquet  or  festival  when  her  music  had  turned  men’s  heads  silly. 
At  certain  great  banquets  all  the  golden  and  silver  vessels  were 
given  them,  and  each  time  the  girl  flute-player  made  more  intoxi- 
cating sounds  and  the  girl  dancer  more  amorous  gestures  there 
was  a deluge  of  flowers,  jewelry,  and  money,  which  they  caught  with 
prodigious  dexterity.  This  kind  of  courtesans  were  more  speedily 
enriched  than  the  others,  and  all  amassed  considerable  wealth 
while  in  fashion,  like  certain  modern  actresses.  The  most  beau- 
tiful houses  in  Athens  bore  the  names  of  Myrtia,  Mnesis,  and 
Pothine.  “Meantime,”  remarks  the  historian  Polybius,  “Mnesis 
and  Pothine  were  flute-players,  and  Myrtia  a public  girl  con- 
demned to  infamy — those  we  call  dicteriades.”  Myrtia  had  been 
the  mistress  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  King  of  Egypt ; so,  like- 
wise, had  been  Mnesis  and  Pothine.  There  was  neither  age,  rank, 
nor  position  that  served  as  a protection  from  the  skill  employed 
by  these  female  dancers  and  musicians. 

Atheneus  tells  how  “the  Arcadian  ambassadors  were  sent  to 
King  Antigonus,  who  received  them  with  much  regard  and  served 
them  a splendid  banquet.  These  ambassadors  were  old  men,  aus- 
tere and  venerable  in  appearance;  they  sat  at  table,  eating  and 
drinking  with  somber  and  taciturn  air.  But  suddenly  the  flutes 
from  Phrygia  gave  the  signal  for  a dance;  the  dancing  girls, 
clothed  in  transparent  gauze  only,  entered  the  banquet  hall,  gen- 
tly balancing  themselves  on  the  ends  of  their  toes,  then  their  move- 
ments became  hastened,  they  uncovered  their  heads,  afterwards 
their  necks,  then  their  whole  body.  They  were  entirely  nude  ex- 
cept a short  skirt  that  covered  their  hips ; their  dance  become  more 
lascivious  and  amorous.  The  venerable  ambassadors  of  Arcadia, 
unused  to  such  spectacles,  and  without  any  regard  for  the  pres- 
ence of  the  King,  who  was  laughing  at  his  stroke  of  policy,  threw 
their  arms  about  the  dancing  girls,  who  gave  themselves  up  in  a 
spirit  of  hospitality.” 

The  amours  of  the  auletrides  were  not  always  venal.  These 
women  were  frequently  susceptible  of  sentiment,  creditable 
alike  to  the  culture  of  their  art  and  the  independence  it  procured 
them.  Under  the  influence  of  the  excitation  of  a festival  for  which 
they  were  engaged,  they  themselves  experienced  the  sensations 
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that  the  animation  of  their  music  and  their  dance  provoked  among 
their  auditors ; so,  like  the  latter,  they  underwent  the  fever  of 
voluptuousness.  Yet  they  refused  to  allow  themselves  to  be 
treated  like  courtesans. 

These  joyous  and  beauteous  jugglers  with  the  flute— always 
young  and  gay-looking,  full  of  laughter,  careless  of  the  future, 
enthusiastic  in  their  art,  full  of  animation  and  good  humor — were 
very  popular  with  the  Athenian  people,  who  never  failed  to  salute 
their  entrance  on  festival  occasions  by  repeated  acclamations.  Sev- 
eral of  these  girls  left  celebrated  names.  Boa  was  the  mother  of 
the  eunuch  Philseterus,  who  was  made  King  of  Persia,  of  which  he 
had  been  governor ; Parthenia,  who  carried  a complaint  into  court 
against  a citizen  who  struck  her,  and  was  over-ruled  because  she 
was  a foreigner  and  a recognized  courtesan ; Pyrallis,  surnamed 
the  bird  because  she  seemed  to  have  wings  wh  iledancing;  Sige, 
whose  fascinations  the  most  furious  virtues  could  not  resist ; 
Phormision,  who  died  in  the  arms  of  a friend,  etc. 

The  most  famous  of  all  these,  however,  was  certainly  the 
Athenian  girl  Lamia.  Playing  the  flute  in  Egypt,  she  made  a 
conquest  of  Ptolemy,  to  whom  she  belonged,  up  to  his  naval  de- 
feat by  the  King  Demetrius  Poliorcetes.  Made  prisoner  by  the 
conqueror,  she  immediately  accepted  the  title  of  his  mistress,  and 
ruled  the  heart  of  the  King  of  Macedonia  up  to  the  day  of  her 
death,  which  ended  during  an  orgy. 

The  author  of  “A  History  of  Prostitution”  describes  after 
Atheneus  and  Macho,  the  amorous  secrets  employed  by  this 
celebrated  flute-player  to  captivate  her  royal  lover:  “She  profited 
day  and  night  by  her  marvelous  art ; she  forced  him  to  recognize 
the  fact  that  she  had  no  equal ; she  wrote  him  charming  letters ; 
she  amused  him  by  her  bright  conversation,  and,  above  all,  she 
flattered  him.  ‘Most  powerful  King,’  she  wrote  him,  ‘thou  hast 
permitted  thine  hetaire  to  address  thee  letters,  and  deemed  it  not 
beneath  thee  to  consecrate  a few  moments  to  my  communications, 
bcause  thou  hast  given  up  thy  person  to  me.  My  dear  Ruler, 
when  outside  my  house  I hear  or  see  thee,  surrounded  by  guards, 
armies  and  ambassadors,  by  Venus  Aphrodite ! then  I tremble  and 
am  afraid.  -I  turn  my  looks  from  thee,  as  I turn  from  the  sun 
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for  fear  of  being  dazzled.  I recognize  in  thee  Demetrius  the 
Conqueror.  Ah!  thy  aspect  is  terrible  in  war — at  least  if  I can 
believe  my  eyes — and  I say  to  myself : O Lamia,  is  it  truly  this 
man  who  shares  thy  bed  with  thee  ?’  ” 

Plutarch,  in  his  “Lives  of  Illustrious  Men,”  has  spoken  at 
length  of  the  amours  of  Demetrius  and  of  Lamia.  He  shows  us 
the  King  of  Macedonia  in  beauty  so  perfect,  with  aspect  so  noble 
and  majestic,  that  no  painter  nor  sculptor  could  make  even  his 
resemblance,  his  visage  expressing  at  the  same  time  sweetness 
and  gravity,  the  terrible  and  the  agreeable ; and  to  pride  and  the 
vivacity  of  youth  were  joined  an  heroic  air,  a truly  royal  dignity, 
almost  impossible  to  imitate.  There  is  the  hero  of  Attica,  the 
conqueror  of  Ephesus,  taker  of  cities,  the  husband  of  several 
queens,  but,  above  all,  the  corrupted  lover  of  a flute-player.  His 
erotic  folly  was  such  that  in  the  bed  of  his  mistress  he  still 
imagined  and  heard  with  delight  the  cadences  that  had  charmed 
him  during  his  banquet.  “Ait  Demetrium  ab  incubante  Lamia 
concinne  snaviterque  surbagitatum  fuisse — that  all  the  perfumes 
which  Asia  knows  how  to  extract  from  plants  are  not  as  sweet  as 
the  odors  from  the  impure  body  of  Lamia  cum  pudendum  manu 
confriscavisset  ac  digitis  contrectavisset.” 

Plutarch  has  reported  several  ancedotes  that  go  to  prove  the 
absolute  power  that  Lamia  exercised  over  the  son  of  Antigonus, 
although  he  had  many  other  courtesans  in  his  service,  even  some 
catamites.  In  this  regard  the  great  biographer  and  Greek  moralist 
relates  the  following:  “One  day,  having  learned  that  Demetrius 
was  ill,  his  father  went  to  see  him.  At  the  door  of  his  son’s  apart- 
ment he  found  a beautiful  young  woman  who  was  leaving.  He 
entered  and  seated  himself  on  his  son’s  bed,  and  felt  his  pulse. 
Demetrius  said : ‘My  fever  is  leaving  me,  father.’  The  old  man 
replied:  ‘Yes,  my  son;  I met  her  at  the  door,  going  out.’  ” 

Lamia  knew  the  vices  of  the  great  general  of  antiquity,  and 
put  all  her  talents  into  play  to  satisfy  them ; these  two  personages 
were  worthy  of  each  other.  The  poet  Philippides  has  pictured 
Demetrius  occupying  the  Parthenon  with  his  mistress. 

“Those  who  have  taken  the  Acropolis  for  an  inn, 

To  a virgin’s  place  brought  a courtesan  for  sin.” 
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For  this  auletride  had  coaxed  her  lover  to  transform  the 
Temple  of  Minerva  into  a sleeping  chamber! 

The  Athenian  girl,  after  this  sacrilege,  had  treated  her  com- 
patriots as  a conquered  people.  Athens  taken,  Demetrius,  at  her 
inspiration,  imposed  on  the  city  a war  contribution  of  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  talents,  or  two  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  dollars 
of  our  money.  When,  after  much  difficulty,  this  sum  was  raised 
and  carried  to  the  conqueror’s  feet,  he  sent  the  gold  to  Lamia — 
“so  she  might  buy  unguents  for  her  toilet." 

The  shame  with  which  this  money  was  employed  was  very 
apparent  to  the  senstive  Athenians.  “The  words  offended  them 
more  than  the  tax  itself,”  remarks  Plutarch.  Meantime,  after 
the  death  of  this  courtesan,  they  erected  a statute  to  Venus  Lamia, 
which  goes  to  prove  that  the  immorality  of  kings  is  often  only 
the  hypertrophy  of  the  immorality  of  the  people. 
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THE  HETAIRES. 

The  hetaires  were  the  great  courtesans  of  Greece.  At  Athens 
they  enjoyed  about  the  same  social  position  as  do  the  demi-monde 
of  the  present  day. 

As  the  name  indicates,  the  hetaire  ( haetaera , from  the  radical 
meaning  friend  or  comrade)  was  truly  the  friend  of  many 
high  notabilities  of  the  army,  of  philosophy,  letters,  and  of  art. 
The  relations  of  illustrious  men  with  celebrated  hetaires  are  mat- 
ters of  public  notoriety,  and  historians  have  faithfully  recorded 
such  transactions.  Neither  Latin  civilizations,  nor  modern  civili- 
zations, except,  perhaps,  in  France,  Ninon  de  Lenclos  and  Marion 
Delorme,  had  for  their  hetaires  the  kind  of  courtesans  who  ex- 
clusively belonged  to  Greece.  These  favorites  must  not  be  classed 
with  vulgar  prostitutes.  One  class  threw  over  the  commerce  of 
the  senses  the  veil  of  illusion  and  embellished  and  deified  the  act. 
The  most  generous  passions,  the  charms  of  their  graces  as  well 
as  their  brilliant  minds,  led  up  to  irresistible  seductions.  This  is 
what  the  author  of  “The  Festivals  and  Courtesans  of  Greece” 
thought.  As  to  other  courtesans,  they  sought  to  please  the  senses 
by  lighting  up  a transitory  storm  of  passion,  or  a deceitful  intoxi- 
cation. 

Generally,  the  hetaires  came  from  Corinth,  the  great  school  of 
prostitution;  there  they  learned  not  only  the  art  of  loving,  but 
also  the  art  of  pleasing — music,  philosophy,  rhetoric,  etc.  Like 
all  other  courtesans,  they  worshiped  at  the  shrine  of  Venus,  and 
offered  at  her  temples  the  profits  of  their  first  loves.  But  the  cult 
of  this  sacred  prostitution  did  not  last  very  long,  and  very  soon 
they  settled  down  to  idle  lives  in  Athens  or  some  other  Grecian 
city  or  civilized  place.  There  they  sought  for  fortune  and  the 
necessary  luxuries  to  make  them  greater;  afterwards  they 
achieved  glory  by  surrounding  themselves  with  a court  of  adorers, 
who  had  to  belong  to  the  aristocratic  and  wealthy  classes.  In 
such  society  they  found  the  element  of  power  that  their  ambition 
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craved.  It  is  thus  that  they  came  to  play  a leading  role  in  the  his- 
tory of  Greek  civilization.  Their  methods  of  action,  independent 
of  all  resort  to  the  pleasure  of  the  senses,  rested  on  the  refine- 
ment of  their  luxuries  and  the  brightness  of  their  minds,  which 
offered  an  extraordinary  antithesis  to  the  simplicity,  chastity, 
and  innocent  ignorance  of  married  women.  To  the  latter  be- 
longed the  austere  duties  of  wife  and  mother;  to  the  former  the 
pleasures  of  worldly  life,  elegant  and  passionate.  Grecian  mor- 
ality thus  willed,  since  Pericles,  during  his  rule,  had  set  the  ex- 
ample by  giving  princely  gifts  to  his  favorites  and  had  also  at- 
tracted so  many  great  men  of  his  period— Sophocles,  Euripides, 
Aristophanes,  Phidias,  Callicratis,  Zeuxis,  etc.,  etc.  Hetaires 
stood  for  models  for  painters  and  sculptors ; they  were  applauded 
by  poets  and  dramatists,  even  by  writers  in  academic  assemblies. 
They  were  the  ornaments  or  attractions  at  all  festivals,  all  pro- 
fane ceremonies,  and  all  great  military  or  civil  reunions. 

Their  court  was  held  in  the  gardens  of  Ceramicus ; there  they 
criticized  this  one,  eulogized  that  one,  but  encouraged  all  to  suc- 
cess. In  the  public  promenades  they  appeared  superb  in  beauty 
and  feminine  grace,  seated  in  magnificent  chariots,  dressed  in  the 
richest  goods  from  the  Orient,  brilliant  and  jewel-bedecked  as  the 
most  absolute  queens  of  a fanatic  people.  “Their  charming 
minds,”  says  Dufour,  “cultivated  and  agreeable,  created  around 
them  the  lovers  of  the  beautiful  and  even  of  the  good.  They  were 
disseminators  of  taste,  perfect  in  literature,  the  sciences  and  arts, 
and  the  sunlight  warmers  of  the  fires  of  love.  There  was  strength 
and  seduction  in  these  women.  Admired  and  loved,  they  made 
their  admirers  worthy  of  themselves.  Doubtless  they  were  the 
disgraceful  cause  of  many  debaucheries,  of  many  prodigalities,  of 
many  foolish  frolics ; nevertheless,  they  debased  public  morality, 
dishonored  patriotic  virtues,  weakened  character,  depraved  the 
soul,  but  at  the  same  time  they  gave  transports  to  generous  and 
liberal  thinkers,  were  capable  of  honorable  and  patriotic  acts  of 
courage,  were  friends  to  men  of  genius  and  to  all  inventions  in 
poesy  and  art.” 

Poets  and  philosophers,  generals,  and  even  kings,  were  not 
always  able  to  resist  the  seductions  of  this  class  of  hetaires,  and 
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permitted  such  women  to  associate  their  names  to  their  glory 
and  renown ; giving  them  rights,  with  their  own,  to  historical  im- 
mortality. Many  men  took  such  women  as  legitimate  wives,  and 
thus  braved,  in  the  name  of  the  passion  they  experienced  for 
them,  criticism  as  to  morality  and  the  voice  of  public  opinion. 
Philosophy  teaches  that  love,  from  all  times,  has  exercised  a pre- 
ponderating influence  on  man,  and  history  demonstrates  that  this 
sentiment  never  possessed  a more  despotic  empire  than  when  it 
has  been  inspired  by  one  of  the  high  priestesses  of  Venus.  Men 
of  genius,  more  than  any  other  class,  have  resisted  most  feebly 
the  particular  suggestions  of  courtesans.  The  reason  of  this  is 
that  men  of  genius  and  courtesans  both  belong  to  the  morbid 
psychological  class. 
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CELEBRATED  HETAIRES. 

Aspasia  was  born  at  Miletus,  a city  celebrated  for  its  pleas- 
ures, its  fables,  and  its  courtesans ; she  went  to  Athens  to  present 
her  ideas  on  philosophy  and  free  thought.  Nature  had  given 
her  all  its  charms,  her  father  all  his  talents.  She  was  accompan- 
ied by  a crowd  of  beautiful  young  Greek  girls,  the  most  brilliant 
of  her  school,  all  maidens  of  distinction  and  refined  education,  but 
all  confirmed  hetaires,  as  gallant  and  accomplished  almost  as  their 
teacher.  With  a superior  mind  and  incomparable  beauty,  Aspasia 
and  her  company  of  neophytes  obtained  great  success.  So  Chaus- 
sard  has  rightly  remarked  “that  the  attractions,  the  lascivious  and 
voluptuous  surroundings,  and  the  artifices  of  this  class  of  women 
grew  more  and  more  seducing,  and  that  from  thence  Athens  was 
the  first  school  of  pleasure  for  all  beautiful  things  in  general. 
Her  house  was  the  meeting-place  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of 
Greece.  They  held  conferences  at  which  they  discussed  the  high- 
est questions  of  philosophy,  politics,  and  literature.  Not  only  were 
Socrates,  Pericles,  Alcibiades,  Phidias,  and  Anaxagorus  there, 
but  all  the  highest  aristocracy  of  the  city,  and  mothers  with  their 
daughters  forgot,  for  Aspasia’s  sake,  the  customs  and  laws  of 
their  country.”  For,  as  Putarch,  too,  has  said,  “they  went  there 
to  hear  her  talk — many  of  them  honest,  too — although  she  kept 
in  her  house  young  girls  who  earned  a living  with  their  bodies.” 

Never  did  a queen  impress  her  subjects  as  much  as  Aspasia 
did  the  people  of  Athens.  She  directed  public  affairs,  decided 
questions  of  peace  and  war,  settled  all  disputed  questions,  artistic 
and  literary ; gave  tone  to  men  and  set  the  fashions  for  the  women. 
She  was  the  personification  and  triumph  of  hetairism,  and  if  his- 
torically, they  say  the  “Age  of  Pericles,”  they  may,  with  the  same 
justice,  remark  the  “Age  of  Aspasia.”  Her  easy  philosophy  subju- 
gated Pericles,  the  victorious  hero  of  Mycale,  the  recognized  chief 
of  the  Republic,  who  divorced  his  wife  in  order  to  wed  the  courte- 
san. It  thus  happened  that  a woman  of  the  town  came  to  take 
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an  active  part  in  the  politics  of  Greece,  and  instigate  the  expedi- 
tions of  Samos,  Megara,  and  Peloponnesus,  for  reasons  of  per- 
sonal interest.  The  bloody  wars  were  her  wars,  inasmuch  as  the 
Samians  were  struggling  with  the  Milesians,  her  compatriots,  be- 
cause Alcibiades,  one  of  her  lovers,  had  taken  away  a woman  of 
Megara,  the  beautiful  Simcetha,  and  the  Megarians  had  taken,  for 
reprisal,  two  hetaires  of  Aspasia’s  court.  In  order  that  peace  might 
not  occur  without  her  consent,  she  followed  the  movements  of 
the  army  with  her  flying  legion  of  courtesans.  The  latter  gave 
her  commands  to  the  other  chiefs  of  the  Athenian  army,  who  cov- 
ered these  female  favorites  with  gold  and  precious  jewels. 

The  despotic  character  of  Aspasia  finished  by  drawing  down 
on  her  the  violent  hatred  of  her  women  especially.  They  re- 
proached her  with  the  immorality  of  her  philosophy,  and  she  was 
cited  to  appear  before  the  judges  of  the  Areopagus,  under  the 
terrible  accusation  of  impiety!  She  would  have  inevitably  been 
condemned  if  Pericles  himself  had  not  come  to  her  defence,  and 
by  his  tears  and  prayers  he  softened  the  hearts  of  her  judges,  and 
thus  saved  his  beautiful  mistress  from  punishment.  After  the 
death  of  Pericles  she  still  continued  her  career  as  courtesan,  and 
had  enough  influence  to  raise  one  of  her  lovers,  the  gay  and  opu- 
lent Lysicles,  to  the  first  dignities  of  the  Republic. 

Phryne  was  from  Thespise,  a town  of  Boeotia,  consecrated 
to  the  Muses.  As  much  as  Aspasia  sought  the  applause  of  the 
multitude  and  the  brilliant  success  of  public  balls,  to  the  same  de- 
gree Phryne  went  in  the  other  direction,  holding  herself  aloof 
from  the  world  and  living  in  retirement.  A lover  of  the  arts,  she 
only  frequented  the  studios  of  Apelles  and  Praxiteles,  whose 
recognized  mistress  she  was,  for  her  marvelous  beauty  was  only 
revealed  through  the  chief  works  of  these  great  Grecian  artists. 
She  was  proud  to  act  as  a model  for  them,  to  pose  in  the  nude 
before  the  great  painter,  and  serve  as  model  for  the  sculptor  for 
his  beautiful  figure  of  Venus.  Her  body  was  the  most  harmonious 
in  purity  of  form  of  any  woman  of  her  epoch. 

“At  the  Eleusinian  mysteries,”  says  Dufour,”  she  appeared  as 
a goddess  at  the  door  of  the  temple,  and  would  drop  off  all  her 
garments  in  presence  of  the  amazed  and  panting  multitude,  over- 
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powered  with  admiration  for  her  divine  figure ; she  would  disap- 
pear in  all  her  nudity  behind  a purple  curtain.  At  the  festivals  of 
Neptune  and  Venus  she  also  dropped  her  clothing  upon  the  steps 
of  the  temple,  only  having  her  long  ebon  tresses  to  cover  the 
nudity  of  her  beautiful  form,  that  shone  in  the  sun  like  marble. 
She  advanced  in  this  state  towards  the  sea,  amid  the  multitude  of 
people,  who  parted  in  front  of  her  in  respect  and  to  give  her 
room,  while  shouts  of  enthusiasm  went  up  to  heaven  as  Phryne 
entered  the  waves  to  render  homage  to  Neptune  and  returned  as 
Venus  born  the  second  time.  They  saw  her  for  a moment  on  the 
sandy  beach,  shaking  off  the  water  of  the  briny  sea,  that  glistened 
and  ran  in  rivulets  down  her  lovely  form  and  twisted  her  beauti- 
ful hair.  As  has  been  said,  it  was  the  second  birth  of  Venus. 
Following  this  triumph  of  an  instant,  Phryne  quietly  stole  away 
from  the  acclamation  of  the  crowd  and  hid  herself  in  her  ordinary 
obscurity.  But  the  effect  of  this  apparition  was  all  the  more 
prodigious,  and  the  renown  of  the  courtesan  filled  all  mouths  and 
ears.  Each  year  the  number  of  curious  people  who  went  to  wit- 
ness the  Eleusinian  mysteries  and  the  festivals  of  Neptune  and 
Venus  was  greatly  increased,  but  what  all  desired  to  really  see 
was  the  beauty  of  Phryne.” 

The  success  of  this  hetaire  of  Thespise  became  too  great  not 
to  draw  down  on  her  head  the  effect  of  society’s  thunderbolts. 
Then,  like  Aspasia,  she  was  accused  of  impiety  before  the  inflex- 
ible judges  of  Areopagus,  by  a disdained  suitor.  She  was  to  be 
given  the  death  penalty  on  general  principles,  and  the  public 
accuser  claimed  at  the  trial  that  Phryne  had  profaned  the  Eleusi- 
nian mysteries,  and  corrupted  her  fellow-citizens.  A young 
lawyer  present  extended  his  hand  to  her,  to  indicate  that  he 
would  undertake  her  defense.  His  name  was  Hyperides ; in 
other  days  he  had  known  Phryne’s  favors.  He  pleaded  with 
warmth  the  perfect  innocence  of  his  former  mistress.  The 
tribunal  of  jurymen  remained  impassible;  it  was  about  to  pass 
the  death  penalty.  It  was  then  that  Hyperides,  by  a sudden 
and  unexpected  movement,  pulled  Phryne  up  to  the  front  of 
the  bar  of  justice,  dragging  off  her  light  garments  and  ex- 
posing her  naked  body  before  the  confounded  judges.  There 
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she  stood  in  sculptured  beauty,  while  Hyperides  boldly  claimed 
the  acquittal  of  his  client,  in  the  name  of  aestheticism,  in  the  name 
of  perfection  of  form,  to  which  Greece  had  always  rendered 
homage.  And  Phryne  was  acquitted. 

It  is  necessary  to  add  that  Phryne  was  grateful,  and  gave 
most  inestimable  proofs  of  her  passion  to  her  generous  defender? 
Yet  she  became  more  prudent  and  thereafter  did  not  refuse  her 
favors  to  the  chief  magistrates  and  judges  of  Athens,  a sure 
precaution  that  she  never  would  again  be  accused  of  impiety  to- 
wards the  gods. 

From  that  time  the  fortune  of  Phryne  became  incalculable. 
She  erected  several  temples  at  Corinth ; she  offered  the  Thebans 
to  rebuild  their  cities  at  her  own  expense,  on  the  single  condi- 
tion that  they  would  inscribe  on  their  walls,  “Alexander  destroyed 
Thebes  but  Phryne  rebuilt  it.”  But  her  countrymen  refused, 
with  all  dignity,  the  money  she  had  gained  in  the  commerce  of 
prostitution.  Yet,  after  her  death,  it  is  true,  they  raised  a golden 
statue  designed  by  Praxiteles  to  her  memory;  this  statue  was 
placed  in  the  Temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus. 

Lais  was  also  celebrated  for  her  mind  as  well  as  for  her 
incomparably  beautiful  body.  While  still  a child  she  was  captured 
in  an  expedition  by  Nicias  and  brought  from  Sicily  to  Athens, 
where  she  was  sold  as  a slave  to  the  painter  Apelles,  who  initiated 
her  into  the  mysteries  of  love.  Freed  some  years  later,  she  went 
to  Corinth,  learned  the  art  of  hetairism,  and  settled  down  to 
her  business,  while  rich  strangers  came  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  to  obtain  her  favors,  only  sold  at  fabulous  prices.  This 
Demosthenes  learned  to  his  regret,  for  despite  his  great  repu- 
tation as  an  orator,  Lais  asked  him  10,000  drachmas  for  one  night. 
“I  cannot  afford  to  buy  such  dear  repentance,”  responded  the 
illustrious  Athenian,  who  did  not  have  the  tenth  part  of  that  sum 
in  his  purse.  In  revenge,  she  offered  herself  to  Xenocrates,  one 
of  the  pupils  of  Plato,  but  it  was  in  vain  she  sought  to  fascinate 
the  austere  philosopher  by  all  the  marvels  of  her  beauty ; it  was 
in  vain  she  endeavored  to  excite  his  passion  by  the  most  affec- 
tionate caresses  and  voluptuous  embracings.  Xenocrates  resisted 
all  her  seductive  arts.  “I  have  wagered,”  said  she,  “to  make  a 
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man  sensible  but  not  a statue.”  She  was  no  more  fortunate 
with  Eubates,  one  of  the  victors  at  the  Olympian  games.  This 
young  athlete  wished  to  remain  faithful  to  his  sweetheart,  a 
young  girl  of  Cyrene,  and  utterly  refused  these  pressing  solici- 
tations. Lais  was  very  capricious ; she  sought  contrasts.  At 
one  time  she  had  as  lovers  the  elegant  and  spiritual  Antippus 
and  the  gross  and  cynical  Diogenes,  to  whom  she  publicly  gave 
herself  up.  In  her  presence  the  two  philosophers  sought  to  con- 
vert her  to  their  respective  doctrines,  but  without  success.  Their 
arguments  only  served  to  fortify  the  great  hetaire  in  the  eclec- 
ticism of  her  loves. 

Plutarch  gives  the  following  account  of  her  death : 

“Having  left  Corinth  to  follow  a young  man  with  whom  she 
was  in  love  into  Thessaly,  the  women  of  that  country,  jealous  of 
her  beauty,  assassinated  her.  The  Corinthians,  recognizing  her 
royal  liberality  in  the  gifts  bestowed  on  their  city,  erected  a 
monument  to  her  memory,  representing  a lioness  pulling  a ram 
to  the  ground.  It  is  also  said  they  erected  a tomb  on  the  spot 
where  she  had  lost  her  life,  and  inscribed  thereon  the  following 
epitaph : 

Glorious  and  invincible  Greece  was  enslaved  by  the  divine  beauty  of 

Lais. 

Daughter  of  Love,  formed  in  the  school  of  Corinth,  she  rests  peace- 
fully now  in  the  fields  amid  the  flowers  of  Thessaly. 

It  would  have  been  extraordinary  if  some  gallant  poet  in  the 
beautiful  country  of  France  had  not  dedicated  a strophe  or  a 
quatrain  to  Lais.  It  was  Voltaire  who  charged  himself  with  this 
duty,  by  giving  us  a translation  of  the  dedication  of  Lais  to  Venus, 
when,  at  the  age  of  return,  she  laid  her  mirror  at  the  feet  of  the 
goddess’  statue.  In  this  epigrammatic  and  piquant  version,  under 
the  name  of  “Greek  Mythology,”  the  author  makes  the  hetaire  of 
Corinth  speak  as  follows : 

I gave  myself  to  Venus,  ever  lovely  she: 

And  yet  it  only  wearies  and  embitters  me. 

Now  as  I gaze  upon  me  in  this  faithful  glass 
I cannot  see  me  as  I am  nor  as  I was. 
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GREAT  MEN  AND  HETAIRES 

The  great  majority  of  he  fair  es  whose  reputation  endures  owe 
their  standing  to  the  men  who  were  their  protectors.  Let  us 
cite  only  a few  of  such  instances : 

Herpyllis  won  the  love  of  Aristotle  and  had  a son  by  the 
“Prince  of  Philosophers,”  who  had  made  this  child  his  heir. 

Lagiscion.  The  rhetorician  Isocrates,  the  friend  of  Phillip 
of  Macedon  and  the  emulator  of  Demosthenes,  was  unable  to 
resist  the  charms  of  this  beautiful  girl. 

Megalostrate  participated  in  the  erotic  philosophy  of  Ale- 
man, a poet  anterior  to  Homer,  who  succumbed  to  disease  fol- 
lowing his  venereal  excesses. 

Leontion,  an  Athenian  hetaire,  disciple  and  mistress  of  Epi- 
curus, remarkable  for  her  eloquence  and  style.  She  inspired  the 
violent  passion  of  the  poet  Hermasianax,  and  sustained  a polemic 
with  the  philosopher  Theophratus. 

Thais,  an  hetaire  of  Athens,  who  succeeded,  when  Alexander 
captured  that  city,  in  fascinating  the  conqueror  by  her  beauty. 
She  followed  him  into  Asia.  She  took  part  in  the  celebrated  orgy 
following  which  the  conqueror  burned  Persepolis.  She  after- 
ward became  mistress  to  Ptolemy,  who  was  made  King  of  Egypt. 
The  latter  made  her  his  legitimate  wife  and  had  three  children 
by  her. 

Bacchis.  This  was  the  faithful  mistress  of  the  orator  Hy- 
perides.  She  was  remarkable  for  the  generosity  and  goodness  of 
her  heart.  She  was  called  the  good  Bacchis.  Hyperides  wrote : 
“She  has  ennobled  the  name  of  courtesan.” 

Theodote  loved  Alcibiades  most  truly  and  tenderly  and  ren- 
dered pious  funeral  obsequies  to  the  memory  of  this  brilliant 
Athenian  general. 

Glycera  charmed  Menander,  the  prince  of  comedy  writers, 
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and  he  dedicated  to  her  his  favorite  plays.  It  was  Glycera  who 
remarked : “I  would  rather  be  Menander’s  queen  than  to  be 

Queen  of  Tarsus.”  She  lived  in  the  latter  city,  where  she  was 
royally  supported  by  a governor  of  the  Asiatic  provinces. 

Agathoclea  exercised  absolute  empire  over  Ptolemy  Philo- 
meter,  whose  realm  she  overthrew. 

Archeanassa  was  cherished  like  Ninon,  even  in  her  old  age. 
Plato  loved  her,  and  forgot  for  her  sake  the  severe  principles  of 
his  austerity.  He  addressed  her  the  following  verses : 

Charming  Archeanassa  has  merited  my  grace. 

She  has  wrinkles  in  her  face,  it  is  true,  yet  but  view — 

The  amours  dance  like  dimples  in  the  wrinkles  of  her  face,  etc. 

Aristodora,  a courtesan  of  Corinth,  the  lover  of  Demetrius. 
He  placed  this  courtesan  in  a seat  higher  than  the  statute  of 
Hermes.  At  the  celebration  of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries  he  made 
her  stand  at  the  door  of  the  sanctuary.  Demetrius  was  cited  before 
the  tribunal  of  judges  of  Areopagus, on  account  of  his  extrava- 
gance. “I  live  as  a well-born  man  should,”  he  said  in  defense. 
“I  have  for  a mistress  a very  beautiful  woman.  I have  injured 
no  one.  I drink  the  finest  Chios  wine,  I lead  a voluptuous  life,  but 
I pay  for  it  out  of  my  own  income.  I have  never  been  bribed 
by  presents  nor  been  guilty  of  adultery  like  some  of  you  judges 
on  this  bench.”  And  he  named  several  of  the  magistrates.  Anti- 
gonus  dismissed  the  case. 

Bedion,  rich  from  robbing  the  poet  Antagoras.  Simonides 
wrote  a celebrated  invective  againt  this  yoman  and  a pair  of  her 
female  companions,  commencing 

“Fuyez,  guyez  Cythere,  et  cette  rive  ingrate 
Qu’  infecte  la  sirene  et  l’avide  pirate; 

L’amant  de  Bedoin  et  celui  de  Thais 
Vous  instruisent  assez  par  leurs  vaste  debris.” 

Cleonice  wrote  several  works  of  philosophy  that  have  not 
come  down  to  us.  She  perished,  stabbed  by  mistake  by  the  hands 
of  Pausanius,  into  whose  chamber  she  went  one  night  without  be- 
ing announced. 

Mania,  also  called  the  Bee,  by  reason  of  her  graceful  shape. 
She  had  all  the  beauty  of  a perfect  woman,  was  very  graceful, 
with  a voice  like  a siren.  She  had  attached  to  her  court  of 
pleasure  numerous  citizens  and  many  rich  personages.  The  Greeks 
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called  her  love  “soft  folly.”  Demetrius  one  day  asked  her  to 
reveal  those  secret  beauties  that  Venus  Callipyge  had  envied.  She 
parodied  two  verses  from  Sophocles.  “Contemplate,”  said  she, 
“august  son  of  Agamemnon,  those  objects  for  which  thy  inclina- 
tion has  been  so  pronounced.”  She  was  unfaithful  to  Leontichus, 
her  lover,  as  she  once  received  two  young  men  the  same  night,  and 
gave  herself  to  them  alternately  without  his  knowledge.  “I  was 
curious  to  know,”  said  she,  “the  kind  of  injury  that  two  athletes, 
victors  in  the  Olympian  games,  could  do  me  in  a single  night.” 

Milto,  also  called  the  Oriental  Aspasia.  She  was  born  in 
Phocis.  Her  modesty  equalled  her  beauty.  They  tell  the  follow- 
ing anecdote  of  her : A satrap  carried  her  off  to  Sardeis,  to  the 
palace  of  Cyrus,  and  some  eunuchs  led  her  to  the  apartments  of 
the  women.  Milto  wept  at  the  horror  of  her  destiny,  and  she 
indignantly  rejected  the  ornaments  and  presents  offered  her.  She 
called  on  the  gods  and  her  father  for  vengeance.  They  pulled 
her  into  the  banquet-hall.  Cyrus  was  drunk,  and  she  resisted  all 
attempts  made  against  her  modesty,  but  afterwards  relinquished 
for  love  what  she  had  refused  to  tyranny.  Cyrus  wished  to  load 
her  down  with  presents,  but  she  answered  him  in  words  rarely 
falling  from  the  lips  of  courtesans:  “These  magnificent  gifts 

should  be  given  to  Parysatis,  the  mother  of  Cyrus.  The  money 
and  other  treasure  belong  to  your  people.  My  treasury  is  in  your 
heart.”  She  raised  a golden  statue  to  Venus,  who  had  presided 
over  her  destiny.  After  the  death  and  defeat  of  Cyrus  she  was 
brought  as  a prisoner  to  Artaxerxes,  who,  finding  her  beautiful, 
took  her  as  his  mistress.  But  she  had  no  love  for  this  prince, 
who  gave  her,  as  a rival  for  his  royal  favors,  a horrible  eunuch, 
for  whom  Cyrus  experienced  a great  passion. 

Lecena.  Philosophic  hetaire,  mistress  of  Hermodius ; con- 
spired with  him  against  the  tyrant  Hippias.  Put  to  torture  to 
make  her  name  her  accomplices,  she  bit  off  her  own  tongue  with 
her  sharp  teeth  and  spit  it  out  at  her  tormentors,  for  fear  she 
might  betray  some  secret  in  her  agony  of  torture.  A brazen 
monument  was  raised  to  her  memory,  representing  a lioness,  the 
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jaws  open  and  tongueless.  This  was  placed  in  the  citadel  of 
Athens. 

Targelia.  She  refused  to  betray  her  country  for  the  bene- 
fit of  Xerxes;  she  was  the  mistress  of  all  the  chiefs  in  the  Gre- 
cian army,  and,  owing  to  her  remarkable  beauty,  as  well  as  bril- 
liant mind,  she  became  Queen  of  Thessaly,  as  Plutarch  has  writ- 
ten. 

Nicarete  was  the  mistress  of  the  celebrated  philosopher, 
Stilpon,  of  Megara.  She  was  the  most  remarkable  female  mathe- 
matician of  the  age,  and  her  heart  had  a soft  spot  for  all  brother 
mathematicians. 

Theoris  sacrificed  herself  to  the  senile  love  of  the  great  Soph- 
ocles. Demosthenes,  to  avenge  himself  for  her  disdain  for  him, 
condemned  her  to  death  for  the  pretended  crime  of  impiety,  which 
he  said  she  had  committed  while  priestess  of  the  temple 
of  Venus  and  Neptune.  It  was  for  Theoris  that  Sophocles  wrote 
the  hymn  to  Venus,  commencing: 

Oh,  Goddess ! Listen  to  my  prayer  of  truth ! 

Let  Theoris  not  care  for  men  of  youth. 

Let  her  rest  her  charms  on  my  head  snow  white, 
Preferring  old  age  to  youth  at  night. 

Old  age,  ’tis  true,  may  passion  cloy, 

And  yet  all  transports  of  love  enjoy. 

Theodote  was  much  in  love  with  Socrates,  whom  she  desig- 
nated as  the  sage  counsellor  in  love,  the  friend  of  women.  So 
Aristophanes,  the  rival  of  the  philosopher,  avenged  himself  on 
the  latter  by  accusing  him  of  corrupting  youths  and  introducing 
new  divinities,  an  accusation  that  ended  in  the  deadly  potion  of 
hemlock ; but  it  did  not  render  the  poet  any  more  more  happy  as 
far  as  regarded  the  superb  courtesan  on  whom  he  sought  re- 
venge. 

Gnathena,  remarkable  for  her  brilliant  mind  and  her  vivicitv 
of  spirit,  as  well  as  the  lightning  flashes  of  her  witty  repartee,  was 
for  a long  time  mistress  of  the  poet  Dyphile.  Following  the  ex- 
ample of  the  philosophers,  who  hung  up  their  laws  in  their  own 
particular  academies,  she  had  placed  in  the  vestibule  of  her  insti- 
tution the  erotic  laws  and  rules  of  the  place,  written  in  320  verses. 
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Pythionice,  celebrated  for  the  royal  luxury  she  indulged  in 
at  the  expense  of  Harpalus,  the  leading  officer  under  Alexander  of 
Babylon. 

Syone,  Satyra,  Lamia,  and  Nannion,  who  one  day  pulled 
along  the  chariot  of  Themistocles. 

Many  others,  courtesans  and  lovers,  accorded  their  favors  to 
masters  of  eloquence,  poesy  and  art,  with  as  good  a grace  as  they 
ever  conferred  them  on  the  great  favorites  of  fortune  and  royal 
birth. 
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ANTI-PHYSICAL  LOVE  IN  GREECE. 

PEDERASTY  AND  SODOMY. 

The  depravation  of  Asiatic  morals,  the  relations  against  nature 
of  men  and  women,  spread  in  Greece  with  the  worship  of  idols, 
transforming  everything,  it  has  been  said,  into  a species  of  senti- 
mental and  sensual  aberration  of  the  aesthetics  of  the  human  body. 
The  worship  of  Venus  and  feminine  prostitution  partly  kept  in 
check  this  tendency  of  the  Greeks  towards  the  secret  vices  of 
oriental  races,  notably  Lydians,  Syrians,  and  Phenicians.  So  the 
first  lawgivers — Draco,  Solon  and  others — directed  all  their  at- 
tention to  repress  the  pernicious  effects  of  unnatural  or  anti-phy- 
sical love,  especially  to  protect  children  against  the  attacks  to 
which  they  were  exposed. 

In  the  harangue  against  the  lewd  Timarchus,  SEschines  said  to 
the  judges : 

“We  are  obliged  to  confide  our  children  to  their  teachers, 
who  could  not  exist  unless  they  were  moral,  and  in  whom  any 
defect  in  wisdom  would  remove  all  restraint.  The  legislator, 
nevertheless,  always  full  of  distrust,  clearly  designates  the  hour 
at  which  a free  child  must  go  to  school,  and  at  what  time  it  is 
permitted  to  leave  its  studies.  It  forbids  masters  and  chiefs  of 
gymnasiums  from  opening  before  sunrise  and  closing  after  sun- 
set, holding  in  suspicion  the  darkness  and  solitude  of  night.  It 
ordains  that  the  Choroegus,  who  employs  the  children  for  the 
festivals  of  Bacchus,  should  be  over  forty  years  old,  to  the  end 
that  he  may  only  have  relations  with  persons  of  adult  age.  Follow- 
ing the  law,  a well-reared  boy,  arriving  at  the  age  of  manhood, 
may  be  useful  to  his  country.  But,  if  youthful  nature  be  spoiled 
by  a vicious  system  of  education,  the  children  will  only  grow  up 
to  be  corrupted  citizens,  like  this  man  Timarchus. 

“Legislation  has  given  you  another  law  for  the  safety  of  your 
children,  i.  e.,  the  law  of  prostitution;  it  establishes  a death  penalty 
against  any  one  who  prostitutes  a free  child  or  free  woman.  What 
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other  law  do  we  still  have  ? The  law  concerning  outrage,  that  con- 
tains in  a single  word  all  the  offenses  of  this  nature.  It  states 
expressly  that  whosoever  shall  outrage  a child  (and  they  are  out- 
raged when  they  are  bought  for  pleasure),  man,  or  woman,  either 
free  or  slave ; whosoever  shall  assault  such  persons  with  criminal 
express  shall  be  condemned  to  corporal  punishment.” 

Atschines  then  recalled  the  law  against  men  who  gave  them- 
selves up  to  prostitution,  and  continued  the  case  as  follows : 

“Whosoever  among  the  Athenians  shall  prostitute  himself  for 
the  pleasure  of  others  cannot  be  chosen  for  one  of  the  civil  arch- 
ons  or  judges  of  justice,  nor  can  he  be  named  as  a priest;  he  can- 
not plead  for  the  people,  nor  obtain  legal  aid,  in  the  city  or  with- 
out, by  law  or  election ; he  can  not  be  sent  as  a herald  of  armies 
nor  as  deputy ; he  cannot  give  his  advice  in  the  senate  or  assem- 
blies of  the  people.” 

All  the  precautions  taken  by  the  legislators  of  that  period  show 
very  well  that  the  Greeks  had  a tendency  to  vices  against  nature. 
In  fact,  despite  all  the  rigors  of  the  law,  Athens  acquired  almost 
as  much  celebrity  from  its  pederasts  and  pedophiles  as  Corinth 
from  its  tribates,  or  unnatural  women.  Aristophanes  says,  in  his 
comedy  called  “Nubes,”  written  in  scorn  of  Socrates:  “In  former 
times  it  was  forbidden  to  seat  a boy  in  the  arena  unless  he  had  a 
dress  that  descended  over  the  thighs,  to  the  end  that  nothing  in- 
decent be  seen  by  strangers ; and  he  never  forgot,  when  he  arose, 
to  efface  all  traces  from  his  sitting  place,  so  that  the  imprint  of  his 
natural  parts  might  not  excite  any  desire  among  the  amorous.” 

According  to  Greek  historians,  we  also  know  that  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  gymnasiums  and  exercise  grounds  there  were  barber- 
shops, perfumers,  money-changers,  stores,  and  bath-houses,  that 
served  as  meeting-places  for  all  active  and  passive  pederasts.  And 
to  the  address  of  SEschines  it  might  be  added  that  acts  of  peder- 
asty and  sodomy  were  openly  exercised  by  men  in  the  retired,  ob- 
scure parts  of  the  city,  principally  at  the  Pnyx,  a place  in  Athens 
situated  opposite  the  Acropolis. 

This  vice,  which  at  Sparta,  according  to  Eleon  (or  Phsedon), 
Plato  and  Xenophon,  was  punished  by  dishonor,  exile,  and  death, 
among  the  Eleans  and  Boeotians  was  tolerated  and  even  permitted ; 
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and  it  was  so  common  in  the  town  of  Chalcis  in  Euboea,  at  Chios 
and  Siphnus,  islands  of  the  archipelago,  that  it  served  proverb- 
bically  in  the  names  of  those  countries  as  a radical  in  forming 
verbs  synonymus  to  paiderastein  (to  sodomize).  According  to 
Rosenbaum,  “the  Greeks  only  saw  in  pederasty  a passion  against 
nature,  a form  of  libertinage — akolasia.” 

We  might  find  among  them  reasons  that  appear  to  justify  this 
particular  taste,  and  only  see  in  them  methods  of  procuring  pleas- 
ure as  a means  to  ease  their  desires,  as  a figura  veneris,  that  re- 
sembled onanism.  But  for  passive  pederasty,  that  provoked  the 
first,  there  could  have  been  no  similar  reason,  for  we  cannot 
regard  a certain  pruritus,  prurigo  ani  impulicus,  as  physiological 
cause  of  this  passion.  We  must  consider  such  a wretched  being 
as  placed  under  unhealthy  conditions. 

These  anti-physical  relations  not  only  existed  among  the  lower 
and  degraded  classes,  but  were  likewise  common  among  men  who 
belonged  to  the  aristocracy.  A hetaire,  by  the  name  of  Nico, 
noted  for  her  ironical  remarks,  found  herself  with  the  catamite  of 
Sophocles.  The  latter  told  the  young  woman  that  she  was  formed 
like  Venus.  “What  of  that,”  responded  Nico,  with  disdain.  “Is 
that  for  a gift  to  Sophocles?” 

Another  historical  proof  of  anti-physical  love  is  the  history  of 
the  passion  of  Socrates  for  Alcibiades,  as  one  certain  commenta- 
tors have  considered  as  an  expression  of  sentimental  love — an  ex- 
aggerated pedophillia.  One  may  look  at  this  as  one  will,  but  Plato 
has  reported  a fragment  of  a dialogue  between  the  beautiful  cour- 
tesan Aspasia  and  Socrates  relative  to  the  subject,  which  does  not 
indicate  chaste  innocence  on  the  part  of  the  great  philosopher. 
The  following  is  the  translation : 

“Socrates,  I have  read  thy  heart ; it  burns  for  the  son  of  Dino- 
machus  and  Clinias.  Listen,  if  thou  desirest  to  have  the  handsome 
Alcibiades  pay  thee  in  return,  be  docile,  then,  and  follow  thou 
my  tender  advice.” 

“Oh,  ravishing  discourse !”  cried  Socrates.  “Oh,  transports 
of  happiness ! A cold  sweat  runs  through  my  body.  My  eyes 
are  filled  with  tears.” 

“Cease  thy  sighing,”  she  interrupted,  “penetrate  thyself  with 
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sacred  enthusiasm ; raise  thy  spirits  to  divine  heights  of  poesy, 
which  enchanting  art  will  open  the  doors  of  thy  soul.” 

“Sweet  poesy  is  the  charm  of  intelligence,  the  ear  is  the  soul 
to  the  heart,  the  heart  is  the  rest.” 

“Why  weepest,  then,  my  dear  Socrates?  Will  thy  heart  al- 
ways trouble  thee,  that  love  that  glances  like  a ray  of  light  from 
the  miserable  eyes  of  the  young  man?  I have  promised  to  put 
an  arrow  in  it  for  thee.” 

How  shall  we  call  this  love  of  a man  for  mere  youth  ? Moral- 
ists have  claimed  that  the  anti-physical  vices  of  Greece  arose  from 
relationships  that  were  tolerated  as  honest,  but  that  fatally  led 
to  dishonest  acts.  The  dialogue  of  Lucanus,  or  Lucan,  or,  as 
some  still  say,  Lucian,  known  as  the  “Dialogue  of  Love,”  gives  still 
another  reason  for  the  love  for  young  boys.  We  find,  in  fact,  two 
personages  who  are  discoursing  near  the  Temple  of  Cnidus,  one 
on  the  love  of  women  and  one  on  the  love  of  boys.  The  two 
speakers  are  Charicles  and  Callicratidas.  Let  us  listen  to  the  ar- 
guments by  which  they  support  their  respective  opinions: 

“Charicles : Thy  victim  suffers  and  weeps  at  thy  odious  car- 

esses ; if  we  permit  such  orgies  among  men,  it  is  best  to  leave 
the  Lesbians  their  sterile  voluptuousness. 

“Callicratidas : Lions  do  not  espouse  lions,  sayest  thou?  It 

is  because  lions  do  not  philosophize.  In  the  morning  a woman, 
on  arising  from  her  bed,  resembles  a monkey ; old  attendants  and 
servants,  ranged  in  file  like  a single  march  procession,  bring  their 
mistress  the  instruments  and  drugs  of  her  toilet — a silver  basin, 
a ewer,  a mirror,  curling  irons,  rouge,  pots  of  ointments  and 
powders  for  cleaning  the  teeth,  blacking  the  eyebrows,  tinting 
and  perfuming  the  hair.  One  would  deem  it  the  veritable  den  of 
an  apothecary.  She  covers  her  forehead  with  twisted  ringlets 
of  hair,  while  the  rest  of  her  locks  hang  down  her  back,  floating 
over  her  shoulders.  Her  garters  are  so  tight  that  they  pinch  the 
flesh ; she  is  lightly  clothed  in  transparent  tunics,  that  permits  one 
to  view  that  which  she  should  hide.  She  puts  precious  pearls 
in  her  ears,  bracelets  shaped  like  serpents  on  her  wrists  and  arms, 
a crown  of  diamonds  and  Indian  jewels  on  her  head,  while  long 
chains  dangle  at  her  neck,  and  golden  ornaments  adorn  her  drap- 
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ery;  she  paints  her  immodest  cheeks  the  better  to  hide  their 
paleness.  Thus  adorned,  she  goes  to  adore  unknown  goddesses— 
fatal  to  her  lover.  These  adorations  are  followed  by  initiations — 
ill-famed  at  that — into  suspected  mysteries.  She  returns  and 
passes  from  a long  bath  to  a sumptuous  table,  where  she  gorges 
food  and  eats  every  dish  placed  before  her.  A voluptuous  bed 
awaits  her ; there  she  sleeps  soundly,  and  when  she  awakens 
from  this  soft  couch  she  runs  out  again  to  the  adjoining  bath. 

“Let  us  now  look  at  a young  man.  He  rises  before  Aurora 
smiles  from  the  East ; he  plunges  into  a clear  cold-water 
bath,  studies  maxims  of  ancient  wisdom,  exercises  upon  Thessa- 
lonian  war  horses,  and  throws  the  javelin.  Who  could  not  love 
such  a young  man?  Love  was  the  mediator  of  friendship  between 
Orestes  and  Pylades ; they  voyaged  together  on  the  same  vessel 
of  life.  It  is  beautiful  to  excite  one  to  heroic  deeds  by  a triple 
community  of  pleasures,  of  perils  and  glory.  The  souls  of  those 
who  love  with  this  celestial  love  inhabit  divine  regions,  and  two 
lovers  of  this  kind  receive,  after  death,  the  immortal  prize  of 
virtue.” 

“Callicratidas,”  remarks  Chateaubriand,  “expressed  in  this 
plea  the  opinion  of  Plato  and  Socrates,  who  have  been  declared 
the  wisest  of  men.”  It  was  observed,  however,  that  Licinius, 
judge  in  the  trial  between  Charicles  and  Callicratidas,  left  “women 
for  vulgar  men  and  small  boys  for  philosophers.”  As  to  Theom- 
nestes,  another  judge  in  this  case,  “he  laughed  at  the  pretended 
purity  of  philosophic  love,  and  finished  by  painting  a seduction  in 
which  nudity  is  at  least  supposable  under  the  veil  of  the  Grecian 
language.”  It  is  Chateaubriand  who  then  interprets  this  passage, 
and  who  was  led  to  conclude  that  the  greatest  personages  of 
Greece,  the  most  renowned  men  in  history,  suffered  under  the 
yoke  of  such  degrading  passions.  Alexander  the  Great  made  his 
soldiers  blush  with  shame  by  his  familiarity  with  the  eunuch 
Bagoas.  Sophocles  left  Athens  with  a young  boy,  who  stole  his 
mantle;  Euripides  taunted  Sophocles,  and  declared  he  had  ob- 
tained nothing  from  the  same  creature. 

Another  fact:  In  the  dialogue  of  “The  Courthouse”  of  Lucian 
we  see  Chelidonius  propose  to  Drusus  to  write  on  the  walls  of  the 
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Ceramicus  “Aristaenetus  corrnpit  Clinias.”  This  Aristsenetus  was 
a philosopher  who  had  taken  Clinias  from  Drusus.  This  was  edi- 
fying. Such  were  Grecian  morals.  Poets  sang  of  anti-physical  love 
among  the  gods,  Minos  for  Theseus,  Laius  for  Chrysippus. 
Hieronymus,  the  peripatetician,  praised  pederasty,  and  delivered 
a eulogy  on  the  Theban  legi'on.  Hagnon,  the  Academician,  con- 
sidered it  lawful  among  the  Spartans  for  the  two  sexes  to  pros- 
titute themselves  before  marriage. 

Let  us  cite  a very  curious  passage  from  Dion  Chrysostom, 
that  proves  the  frightful  extension  that  pederasty  had  assumed 
among  the  inhabitants  of  Tarsus,  and  gives  us  a very  clear  idea 
of  what  this  vice  really  was  in  the  Orient: 

“It  may  not  be  without  interest  to  make  known  a remarkable 
fact ; it  is  that  many  individuals  are  attacked  by  a disease,  that, 
I understand,  was  in  former  times  much  more  common  than  at 
the  present  day.  You  ask  me  what  this  malady  is.  Although 
I cannot  express  myself  more  clearly,  it  will  not  be  difficult  for 
you  to  guess  it. 

“Do  not  think  I am  speaking  of  secret  or  hidden  things ; the 
facts  speak  clearly  enough  for  themselves.  Many  sleep  while 
walking  or  speaking,  although  they  appear  to  be  wide  awake;  in 
the  meantime  it  is  not  so ; the  most  evident  proof  of  their  sleep 
is  that  they  snore.  I cannot  express  myself  with  more  decency. 
Meantime,  all  those  who  sleep  do  not  suffer  from  the  disease. 
This  vice  dishonors  and  stigmatizes  the  town.  There  are  those 
especially  who  sleep  during  the  day  who  are  the  greatest  disgrace 
to  their  country,  and  should  be  banished  to  other  lands ; they 
should  be  chased  away.  Although  threatened  with  all  sorts  of 
punishments,  and  held  in  public  contempt,  they  may  be  found  in 
all  the  different  quarters  of  the  town.  For  the  rest,  their  vices 
are  played  on  little  boys  and  adults ; the  latter  consider  it  an  insig- 
nificant matter,  and,  though  they  guard  the  fact,  they  no  less  de- 
sire it.  If  one  should  find  a city  where  only  sighing  was  heard, 
and  one  could  not  walk  about  even  for  a few  moments  without 
being  tormented  by  complaints — in  truth,  who  would  care  to 
dwell  in  such  a shameful  place?  The  ordinary  sighing  or  moan- 
ing is,  as  every  one  knows,  the  expression  of  misfortune;  but 
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among  those  of  whom  I speak  it  is  the  result  of  their  most 
frightful  infamy.  It  is  certainly  more  preferable  to  have  rela- 
tions with  unfortunate  female  prostitutes  than  with  these  so- 
domite pederasts. 

“It  is  impossible  to  always  listen  to  the  sweet  music  of  the 
street,  and  if,  as  has  been  remarked,  a sojourn  on  the  rock  that 
resounds  with  the  songs  of  sirens  is  insupportable,  what  virtuous 
man  can  listen  in  composure  to  such  hoarse  groanings?  Those 
who  pass  before  a house,  hearing  these  complaints,  think  it  as- 
suredly a mansion  of  ill-repute.  But  what  can  one  think  of  a 
town  where  these  sighing  moans  shake  the  ear  in  all  places,  at  all 
places,  at  all  hours,  at  every  moment? 

“Pederasty  is  practiced  here  in  the  streets,  houses,  and  upon 
the  public  places,  at  the  theater,  in  the  gymnasium.  I must  add 
that  I have  not  yet  heard  a flute-player  making  music  on  that 
instrument  at  early  dawn,  but  the  frightful  music  of  the  pederasts 
commences  at  dawn  of  day. 

“In  truth,  I have  been  accused  of  saying  absurd  things  in 
speaking  of  this  matter,  and,  meantime,  my  words  are  few.  You 
who,  riding  in  your  wagons,  taking  vegetables  to  early  market,  do 
not  examine  on  your  road  the  great  quantity  of  white  bread,  as 
well  as  fresh  and  salt,  consider  with  the  same  attention  this 
horror. 

“If  any  one  comes  to  a town  where  this  vice  can  be  pointed 
out  with  the  finger,  what  would  one  say  of  such  a place?  What 
would  it  be  if  every  one  walked  with  his  robes  held  up  as  though 
treading  in  the  mire?  Are  you  ignorant  from  whence  your 
shame  arises,  that  which  gives  your  enemies  the  right  to  hold 
you  in  contempt?  That  is  why  they  call  you  Cercidas.  Little 
do  you  care  what  others  say  of  you,  but  worse  of  what  you  do 
yourselves. 

“Is  it  not  frightful  and  (I  think)  more  dangerous  than  the 
plague  to  see  disease  strike  down  certain  men  among  the  people, 
in  such  a manner  that  they  have  voices  like  women?  so  that  no 
decent  young  or  old  man  could  offer  him  any  masculine  atten- 
tion? A good  man  hears  a woman’s  voice  with  pleasure,  be- 
cause her  voice  is  natural  to  her;  it  is  not  so  with  androgynes 
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and  sodomites,  or  even  of  individuals  who  have  cut  off  their  geni- 
tal parts.  Although  this  feminine  pitch  of  voice  is  not  met  among 
all  and  every  where,  it  is  nevertheless  inherent;  it  is  a character- 
istic stigma.  If  one  wished  you  to  judge  some  one  at  a distance 
by  the  pitch  of  the  voice,  he  will  be  able  to  tell  what  species  of 
man  he  is  and  what  he  has  done,  for  such  creatures  are  only  fit 
to  herd  sheep.  Far  from  considering  you  as  descendants  of 
the  Argives,  as  you  claim,  one  would  take  you  for  Greeks  who 
surpassed  the  Phenicians  in  the  luxury  of  their  shame.  As  for  me, 
I deem  that  a virtuous  man  can  do  no  better  in  the  place  than  seal 
his  ears  with  wax,  as  though  he  feared  temptations  from  sirens. 
Among  the  latter  he  runs  the  danger  of  death,  but  among  de- 
bauched men  he  is  dishonored  in  the  most  shameful  manner.  In 
former  days  one  only  heard  among  you  the  sounds  of  Ionic  or 
Doric  music,  or  perhaps  Phrygian  or  Lydian  harmonies ; but  to- 
day you  only  find  charms  in  the  music  of  the  Arcadians  and 
Phenicians.  You  prefer  that  peculiar  rhythm  to  all  others,  as 
if  it  wrere  possible  to  make  good  music  with  your  noses;  such  a 
rhythm  must  necessarily  be  followed  by  something  else. 

“You  cannot  ignore  the  fact  that  an  endemic  malady  is  caught 
from  your  nose,  in  the  same  manner  as  among  others  the  wrath 
of  Heaven  has  struck  some  particular  part,  such  as  the  hands, 
feet,  or  face.  They  say  that  Aphrodite,  in  order  to  punish  the 
women  of  Lesbos,  sent  them  a disease  of  the  arm-pits.  Well, 
it  is  thus  that  divine  wrath  has  destroyed  the  noses  of  most  of 
you,  and  from  thence  the  disease  is  produced.  From  what  other 
cause  could  it  arise?  It  is  the  sign  of  your  shameful  immodesty 
pushed  up  to  delirium,  and  a contempt  for  all  morality.  Your 
language,  your  walk,  your  looks — all  indicate  the  thing.” 

This  affection  of  the  nose,  which  recalls  the  ulceration  of 
syphilitic  papules  of  the  pituitary  membrane  and  caries  of  the 
bones  of  the  nose,  the  the  ethmoids,  and  the  vomer,  that  results 
therefrom,  is  mentioned  by  Ammianus  Marcellus  in  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  “Morals  of  the  Romans,  “Aut  pugnacitur  aleis  certant, 
turpi  sono  fragosis  naribus  introrsum  reducto  spiritu  concrepan- 
tes.” 

It  is  not  only  by  their  voices  that  we  recognize  the  victims 
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of  pederasty.  Aristotle  diagnosticated  the  habit  by  the  follow- 
ing signs:  “The  sodomite  has  haggard  eyes;  the  movements  of  his 
hands  are  relaxed;  he  walks  crossing  one  leg  in  front  of  the 
other;  his  eyes  are  fixed.  Such  was  the  sophist  Dionysius.” 

Polemon  on  his  part,  recognized  such  androgynes  by  “their 
languishing  and  lascivious  looks  and  turning  of  the  eyes ; there  is 
great  mobility  and  nervous  contraction  in  the  face  and  cheeks ; 
contracted  pupils ; the  neck  is  bent ; the  hips  are  in  constant  mo- 
tion; the  knees  and  hands  appear  crooked;  the  look  is  fixed,  the 
eyes  staring  forward.  These  wretches  speak  with  shrill,  flute- 
like and  trembling  voice.” 

Philo,  a Platonian  philosopher,  after  speaking  of  the  laws 
of  Moses  on  fornication,  gives  a very  exact  description  of  the 
symptomatology  of  pederasty,  which  has  a place  in  the  history  of 
prostitution.  He  remarks : 

“Another  evil  greater  than  that  I have  described  has  crept 
into  society,  namely,  pederasty.  In  former  times  it  was  almost 
a shame  to  even  pronounce  this  word ; today  it  is  almost  a glory, 
not  only  for  those  who  practice  it,  but  for  those  who  are  said 
to  be  affected  with  nosos  theleia;  this  disease,  meantime,  makes 
all  the  characteristics  of  virility  disappear,  and  effeminates  its 
adepts  to  the  last  degree.  To  attain  their  vile  object  these  wretches 
curl  and  arrange  their  hair;  they  powder  and  paint  the  face 
with  rouge  or  similar  articles ; they  perfume  themselves  with 
odorous  oils  (for  they  need  perfume  badly)  ; they  dress  luxurious- 
ly, and  strive  to  exchange  their  manhood  for  womanhood.  Is 
is  necessary  to  deal  severely  with  them  if  they  are  to  obey  natural 
laws.  They  should  not  be  permitted  to  live  a day — not  even  an 
hour — for  they  are  not  only  a disgrace  to  themselves,  but  also 
to  their  families,  their  country,  and  to  all  humanity. 

“The  pederast  must  undergo  the  penalty  because  he  seeks  a 
pleasure  unnatural,  and  because  he  does  not  do  his  duty  in  in- 
creasing the  population ; for  he  destroys  in  himself  the  power  of 
procreation  and  propagates  a most  degrading  vice.  His  im- 
potence and  effeminacy  make  other  young  men  like  women,  and  he 
ruins  them  in  the  flower  of  their  youth,  in  place  of  encouraging 
them  to  acquire  strength  and  energy.  Finally,  in  the  manner 
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of  a bad  cultivator,  he  lets  the  under  and  more  fertile  soil  go 
to  waste,  and  makes  all  sterile ; he  labors  day  and  night  on  ground 
from  which  he  can  never  gain  any  product.  It  is  from  this  cause, 
I think,  that  in  a great  number  of  countries  they  have  set  up 
prizes  for  lubricity,  pederasty,  and  pathicus.” 

In  another  passage  Philo,  speaking  of  the  habits  of  sodomists, 
remarks : “If  they  had  children  they  would  become  pathici, 

and  would  contract  nosos  theleia,  a vice  against  which  it  is  use- 
less to  protest,  and  they  would  corrupt  as  much  as  they  were  able 
all  the  human  race.” 

The  history  of  pederasty  in  antiquity  had  led  Starck  to  consider 
this  vice  as  a “vitium  corporis,”  or  “effeminatio  inferno  morboso 
corporis  statu  procreata.”  Modern  pathologists  range  it  today 
with  conscious  erotic  insanity,  and  only  see  in  it  a perversion 
of  the  genesic  sense ; they  even  admit  a distinction  between 
congenital  pederasty  and  acquired  pederasty.  The  first,  con- 
temporaneous from  birth,  results  from  a primordial  trouble  in 
the  brain.  The  second  results  as  much  from  vicious  habits, 
such  as  debauchery  or  alcholism,  as  well  as  from  diseases, 
such  as  general  paralysis  among  old  men,  or  affections  of  the 
genito-urinary  aparatus,  cystitis  in  particular.* 


* Professor  Ball  thus  expresses  himself  in  one  of  his  clinical  lectures: 

“In  antiquity  pederasty  was  admitted  as  a very  natural  and  even  honorable 
thing.  It  is  certain  that  it  was  found  with  the  most  healthy  reasons  and  most 
brilliant  intelligences.  Thus  we  see  Ganymede  fulfil  certain  functions  for  Jupiter  that 
are  not  today  in  vogue  on  altars. 

“We  are  in  the  habit  of  looking  at  antiquity  as  across  a prism.  In  our 
admiration  for  the  great  men  of  Plutarch  we  forget  at  times  that  the  most  virtuous 
hero  of  Greece,  Epaminondas,  was  a lover  of  his  soldiers,  and  when  he  fell  on 
the  field  of  battle  at  Mantinea  two  of  his  faithful  friends  ran  their  swords  through 
their  bodies  in  amorous  despair  at  his  loss.  Alexander  the  Great  only  loved  boys; 
so  well  known  was  this  that  great  care  had  to  be  taken  to  perpetuate  the  glory 
of  his  name. 

“But  it  was  not  only  the  effects  of  vice,  but  the  effects  of  disease.  A celebrated 
and  almost  historical  example  is  that  of  the  Count  C.,  reported  by  Casper.  This 
man,  belonging  to  one  of  the  greatest  families  in  Prussia,  having  preserved  until 
the  age  of  thirty-two  years  a perfect  chastity,  justified  the  words  of  Frederick 
the  Great — ‘Love  is  a perfidious  god;  when  one  resists  him  he  returns.’  This 
Count  founded  a society  of  aristocratic  pederasts,  to  whom  he  wrote  passionate 
letters  and  caused  scenes  of  jealousy  and  acts  of  infidelity;  he  was  arrested,  tried 
and  declared  insane,  the  latter  perhaps  owing  to  the  high  influence  of  his  family. 

“Men  of  the  present  generation  will  recall  a similar  society  that  flourished  in 
Paris  during  the  last  years  of  the  Second  Empire,  and  received  to  membership  some 
of  the  greatest  names  in  France.  This  society  was  secret  for  a long  time,  but 
could  not  resist  the  investigation  lights  thrown  on  it  by  the  police. 

“It  is  only  a few  short  months  since  that  the  English  aristocracy  were  upset 
by  an  exposure  that  put  to  shame  some  of  the  old  family  titles  of  a most  virtuous 
race,  and  that  Oscar  Wilde  episode  is  the  latest  incident  to  prove  that  the 
vice  of  pederasty  is  far  from  being  stamped  out.  French,  German,  English,  and 
American  cities  abound  in  shameful  places,  under  cover  of  various  fanciful  names  and 
occupations,  as  the  British  Medical  Journal  demonstrated  only  the  present  year 
(1895).” 
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Prostitution  not  only  gives  rise  to  pederasty ; it  initiates 
men  into  all  kinds  of  shameful  practices,  and  teaches  them  vices 
that  the  Greeks  designated  by  the  word  lesbiasein— that  is  to 
say,  to  imitate  the  Lesbians. 

In  this  connection  it  is  necessary  to  read  Lucian  addressing 
the  ignoble  Timarchus,  who  had  soiled  his  mouth  in  the  most 
impure  acts : 

“Why  dost  thou  become  furious,  for  the  people  all  say  thou 
art  fellator  and  cunnilingus,  words  thou  dost  appear  to  com- 
prehend as  little  as  apophras;  perhaps  thou  takest  them  for  hon- 
orable titles;  or  if  thou  hast  the  habit  without  the  being  to 
the  word  apophras,  desirest  thou  to  cut  off  thy  titles,  those 
that  thou  knowest  not?  I know  perfectly  what  thou  hast  done 
in  Palestine,  in  Egypt,  in  Phenicia,  in  Syria,  afterwards  at  Hellas 
and  in  Italy,  and  now  that  which  thou  hast  done  at  Ephesus 
overcrowns  all  thy  other  work. 

“But  thou  shalt  never  succeed  in  persuading  thy  fellow  citi- 
zens that  thou  art  not  scorned  by  all,  and  the  disgust  of  the 
entire  city.  Thou  art  strong  in  the  belief,  no  doubt,  of  the 
opinions  they  had  of  thee  in  Syria,  where  thou  wast  not  accused 
of  any  fault  or  vice.  But,  by  Hercules ! the  whole  of  Antioch 
knew  the  history  of  the  young  man  thou  didst  corrupt  coming 
from  Tarsus;  meantime,  perhaps  it  ill  becomes  me  to  publish 
such  things.  All  persons  who  have  found  thee  in  public  places 
know  thee  very  well,  since  they  have  seen  thee  kneeling  on  thy 
knees  and  doing  that  which  thou  knowest  how  to  do  so  well — if 
thou  has  not  forgotten  it. 

“But  when  thou  wast  surprised  lying  on  the  knees  of  the 
cooper  (Enopion,  what  didst  thou  think  then?  Wert  thou  not 
taken  in  the  act?  By  Jupiter!  how  darest  thou  still  to  embrace 
us  after  committing  such  a vile  act ! Better  the  embrace  of  a 
viper!  For  a physician  called  in  might  remove  the  danger  of  a 
viper’s  bite,  but  after  receiving  thy  kiss,  vile  carrier  of  such  ven- 
om, who  would  dare  approach  a temple  or  an  altar?  What  god 
would  listen  to  our  supplications?  How  many  sacrifices  and  tri- 
pods should  we  not  need?” 

Even  as  the  word  lesbiasein  was  used  to  designate  the 
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vice  fellator,  they  designated  under  the  name  phoinixisein  the 
degrading  habit  of  cunnilingus,  that  was  practiced  in  Phenicia. 
“They  pushed  the  contempt  for  modesty  so  far,”  says  Rosen- 
baum,” that  they  had  no  shame  in  serving  women  and  girls  during 
their  menses ; and  this  is  a fact  that  has  great  importance  from 
the  standpoint  of  viewing  the  genesis  of  syphilis.” 

This  vice,  designated  often  under  the  name  of  skulaz,  because 
it  was  practiced  by  dogs,  was  very  common  in  Greece,  as  is 
proved  by  the  epigrams  of  Aristophanes,  who  did  not  hesitate 
to  mention  it  in  his  comedies,  in  certain  passages  of  the  Greek 
anthology ; finally,  in  the  observations  of  Galen. 
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TRIBADERY  AND  SAPPHISM. 

It  has  been  admitted  that  when,  among  the  peoples,  the  morals 
of  men  are  depraved,  those  of  the  women  are  always  more  so. 
This  proposition  demands  a discussion.  Lesbian  love  existed 
in  Greece  to  its  highest  degree,  it  is  true,  but  was  unknown  to 
the  women  and  maidens,  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  citizens 
of  Athens,  as  the  wisdom  of  law-makers  had  kept  them  in  sacred 
bounds.  Ignorant  of  the  excitation  of  the  senses,  matrons  had 
been  excluded  from  worldly  life,  and  kept,  with  intention,  in 
the  restricted  limits  of  a poor  education.  Great  courtesans, 
musicians,  dancers,  educated  hetaires,  philosophers,  poets,  rhe- 
toricians, on  the  contrary,  were  given  over  to  Asiatic  life.  In 
wishing  to  elevate  themselves  in  the  domain  of  high  mental  cul- 
ture, yet  disdainful  of  the  precepts  of  vulgar  morality,  they  found 
the  fruits  of  the  tree  of  science,  and  just  as  among  men  anti- 
physical love  among  women  appeared  under  the  form  of  nympho- 
mania, but  exclusively  practiced  by  some  courtesans,  whose  senses 
were  blunted  by  excesses.  Known  under  the  name  of  Lesbian 
love,  it  was  from  thence  formulated  by  the  poetic  imagination 
of  Sappho;  she  included,  then,  in  her  collection,  the  studies  of 
the  aberrations  of  instinct  and  sentiment. 

Historians  of  antiquity  have  left  us  the  relation  of  these  mor- 
bid affections,  that  will  interest  at  the  same  time  both  pathologists 
and  psychologists.  The  Greeks  had  given  the  vice  of  women  the 
name  of  reciprocal  love,  auteros,  and  to  those  given  to  its  prac- 
tices tribades,  or  tribas  (shameless  women).  Lucan,  or  Lucian, 
has  given  in  the  most  intimate  details  a night  of  orgies  between 
tribades.  It  appears  under  the  form  of  a dialogue  between  cour- 
tesans, Clenarion  and  Leaena.  The  latter,  questioned  by  her 
friend,  avows  under  what  circumstances  she  had  sexual  rela- 
tions with  Magilla ; how,  while  still  innocent,  she  had  been  se- 
duced by  this  tribade  from  Corinth.  She  terminates  with  a re- 
cital of  this  scene  of  hysterical  fervor.  “Magilla  supplicated  me 
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for  a long  time,  and  made  me  a present  of  a precious  necklace 
and  a diaphanous  gown.  She  then  embraced  me  like  a man, 
as  I gave  myself  to  her  transports ; she  believed  herself  to  be  one 
too,  and  acted  and  succumbed  as  under  the  weight  of  voluptuous- 
ness.” Then  her  friend  Clenarion  asks : “And  what  were  thy 
sensations?”  Whereat  Leaena  reopens:  “True  turpitude!  By 

Urania!  I will  not  reveal  them!” 

Dufour,  who  has  treated  at  length  on  the  tribadery  of  courte- 
sans and  flute-players,  makes  some  interesting  reflections : 

“These  women  held  less  to  the  love  of  men,  who  were  only  a 
means  of  paying  their  expenses.  Exercised  from  youth  up  in 
the  art  of  voluptuaries,  they  soon  induced  disorders  in  which 
their  imagination  made  them  lose  their  senses.  Their  entire  life 
was  a perpetual  struggle  with  lasciviousness,  and  the  assiduous 
struggle  of  forming  a beautiful  physique  from  seeing  their  own 
nudity  constantly,  and  comparing  it  to  that  of  their  companions, 
they  got  strange  tastes  and  created  odd  and  ardent  pleasures 
of  the  lewd  kind,  without  the  aid  of  male  lovers,  who  often  left 
them  cold  and  insensible.  The  mysterious  passions  awakened 
among  the  auletrides  were  violent,  terrible,  jealous,  implacable. 

“Their  depraved  morals  were  so  wide  spread  among  flute- 
players  that  several  of  these  often  collected  together  in  feasts 
to  which  no  man  was  admitted ; there  they  gave  themselves  up 
to  debauchery  under  the  invocation  of  Venus  Peribasia.  It  was 
at  these  feasts,  called  festins  callipyges,  that  in  the  midst  of  cups 
of  wine  crowned  by  roses,  before  a tribunal  of  half-naked  women, 
the  combats  of  beauty  were  held,  as  on  the  border  of  the 
Alpheus,  in  the  days  of  Cypelus,  seven  centuries  before  the 
Christian  era.” 

In  order  to  render  an  exact  account  of  these  nocturnal  festi- 
vals, where  the  hetaires,  the  flute-players,  and  the  dancers  dis- 
puted not  only  for  the  palm  of  beauty,  but  for  voluptuousness 
besides,  it  is  necessary  for  one  to  read  the  “Letters  of  Alciphron.” 
There  is  in  this  collection  a letter  that  Megara,  the  most  libertine 
courtesan  of  her  time,  wrote  to  the  beautiful  Bacchis,  the  most 
chaste  of  hetaires,  whose  morals  and  conduct  for  a woman  of 
her  class  were,  according  to  her  companions,  too  honest  for  the 
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state  in  which  she  lived.  Megara  tells  Bacchis  about  a magni- 
ficent banquet  in  which  hetaires  and  auletrides  took  part.  “What 
a delicious  feast !”  says  the  latter,  “What  charming  songs ! what 
flow  of  wit!  We  emptied  our  wine  cups  until  Aurora  peeped 
out  from  the  East.  There  were  perfumes,  crowns  of  flowers,  the 
most  exquisite  wines  and  tender  meats.  A shaded  laurel  thicket 
was  our  banquet-hall;  there  was  nothing  wanting.”  The  rest  may 
be  easily  imagined ; there  were  successive  scenes  of  prostitu- 
tion and  disorder  of  the  senses  among  this  crowd  of  women,  who, 
growing  more  and  more  excited  from  libations  of  wine,  ended  in 
an  obscene  orgy. 

By  the  side  of  this  nymphomania,  sensuality  of  prostitution, 
it  is  necessary  to  make  a place  for  erotomania.  Esquirol  has 
justly  differentiated  these  two  affections.  In  nymphomania  the 
disease  arises  from  the  reproductive  organs,  the  irritation  of 
which  reacts  upon  the  brain.  In  erotomania  love  is  in  the  head. 
The  nymphomaniac  is  the  victim  of  a physical  disorder,  the  ero- 
tomaniac is  the  plaything  of  imagination,  as  there  is  in  an  attack 
of  partial  delirium.  In  other  words,  erotomania  is  to  nympho- 
mania as  acute  affections  of  the  heart  to  libertinage.  Says  our 
celebrated  alienist  (Esquirol)  : “In  erotomania  the  eyes  are 

sparkling,  animated,  the  expression  passionate,  the  conversa- 
tion tender,  the  actions  expansive.  But  in  their  sleep  the  patients 
have  dreams  in  which  the  succubi  and  incubi  figure.” 

We  must  not  forget,  as  Loring  says,  that  among  erotic  sub- 
jects there  is  always  an  erethism  of  the  organs  of  generation.  The 
explanation  given  by  Esquirol  of  neuroses  connected  with  the 
venereal  functions  of  women  were  necessary  in  order  to  under- 
stand the  Lesbian  love  that  Sappho  revealed  to  the  Grecian  world, 
and  which  has  been  the  subject  of  different  interpretations. 

In  the  history  of  anti-physical  love  Sappho  was  the  feminine 
Socrates  of  Greece.  The  starting  point  of  her  philosophy  was 
the  sentimental  love  of  woman  for  woman,  and  the  conclusion 
that  erethism  of  the  organs  induced  among  Lesbians,  at  a given 
moment,  a shameless  abandon  of  their  bodies.  It  was  a parti- 
cular kind  of  prostitution.  Meanwhile  Sappho  was  not  a cour- 
tesan in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  word ; she  belonged  to 
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a rich  and  distinguished  family  of  Mitylene,  in  Lesbia.  From 
earliest  youth  she  devoured  erotic  poems  and  romances  relating 
to  love.  Her  days  and  nights  were  devoted  to  readings  that 
provoked  within  her  sighs  and  palpitations,  and  transformed  her 
nights  into  inflamed  dreams  by  tracing  voluptuous  figures  on  her 
imagination.  Married  to  Cercola,  of  Andros,  she  was  soon  left 
a widow  about  590  before  the  Christian  era.  Philosopher  and 
poet,  she  arrived,  by  a progressive  disorder  of  her  imagination 
and  senses,  at  the  point  where  she  concluded  that  the  reciprocal 
love  of  women  was  superior  to  physiological  love. 

“She  was  beautiful,”  remarks  Plato.  And  Madam  Dacier, 
who  wrote  a sketch  of  her  life,  paints  her  portrait  thus : “The 

character  of  Sappho’s  head,  as  it  is  represented  on  antique  coins 
and  medals,  shows  an  evidently  erotic  temperament.  Sappho  was 
a small  brunette,  her  black  eyes  snapping  like  sparks  of  fire.” 

In  the  discourse  that  Sappho  addressed  to  her  pupils  and 
lovers  on  Lesbian  love  there  was,  unhappily,  too  much  persuasive 
eloquence,  and  she  made  numerous  proselytes,  among  whom 
were  Amycetene,  Athys,  Cydno,  Anagora,  Pyrrhina,  Andromeda, 
and  “a  hundred  others,”  adds  she,  “that  I have  loved  not  without 
sin.” 

Atque  alias  centum  quas  non  sine  crimine  amavi. 

The  ancients  were  unanimous  in  admiring  the  spirit  and  fire 
that  burns  with  so  much  passion  and  brilliancy  in  Sappho’s 
verses.  They  called  her  the  tenth  muse,  which  led  Lebrun  to 
say : 

Sappho  reclines  among  the  Muses 
A lover  whose  favor  no  one  refuses. 

That  which  is  most  beautiful  in  her  poems  that  we  have  read, 
is  certainly  the  ode  “To  the  Loved  One.”  The  delirium  that 
pervades  this  poem,  where  the  burning  fever  of  love,  ecstasy, 
trouble,  languor,  abandonment,  stray  up  to  the  last  crisis  of  pas- 
sion, are  traced  with  the  double  flame  of  genius  and  voluptuous- 
ness ; they  impress  their  images  upon  every  heart  that  they  seduce, 
by  the  naive  verity  of  the  picture,  and  they  astonish  one  by  the 
utter  want  of  feigning,  and  show  the  writer  must  have  experi- 
enced what  she  has  painted.  This  is  why  Sappho  must  ever  live 
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in  the  first  rank  of  poets  who  have  written  of  love.  Such  is  the 
appreciation  of  the  author  of  “The  Festival  of  the  Courtesans 
of  Greece.”  The  symptoms  of  the  fevers  of  love,  he  adds,  have 
received  from  medicine  the  name  of  Sapphic  character,  and  it 
must  be  said  that  the  genius  of  Sappho  appertained  to  her  morals. 
Virtuous,  she  would  never  have  been  the  most  passionate  poetess 
of  antiquity. 

We  find  in  the  poems  of  Sappho  most  voluptuous  verses  con- 
secrated to  two  Greek  girls,  her  pupils  and  her  lovers.  It  was 
on  these  monuments,  and  not  on  the  testimony  of  certain  writers, 
that  this  woman’s  reputation  for  libertinage  was  established.  This 
deviation,  this  perversion  of  tastes,  that  makes  Dame  Nature 
blush  with  shame,  is  an  example  but  not  an  excuse  for  the  univer- 
sal depravation  that  threw  the  feminine  sex  into  a condition 
of  immoral,  vicious  and  sterile  connection.  “Meantime,  the 
image  of  the  transport  of  Sappho  is  less  hideous  than  the  sexual 
disorder  of  Socrates,”  says  Choussard. 

Lesbian,  full  of  passion,  a courtesan  at  all  hours,  Sappho  of 
Mytilene  will  ever  remain,  despite  this,  one  of  the  greatest  poets 
of  antiquity.  Endowed  with  an  ardent  inspiration,  a lucid  im- 
agination, exquisite  taste,  we  can  only  ask  why  so  much  genius 
should  be  allied  with  the  vilest  corruption.  We  can  only  account 
for  this  on  the  ground  that  the  morality  of  antiquity  was  an  easy 
one ; the  power  of  hetairism,  that,  by  itself,  permitted  women  to 
have  great  mental  culture ; and  we  can  also  add  the  atmosphere 
that  exhaled  the  effluvia  of  the  Orient  and  multiplied  the  mental 
faculties,  at  the  same  time  inflamed  the  epidermis.  Sappho  lived 
in  her  imagination  by  her  sensations,  elevating  the  ideal  far 
above  the  real,  mixing  the  ethereal  and  matter,  in  utter  disregard 
of  all  terrestrial  laws. 

“That  this  woman’s  song  is  mixed  with  fire,”  says  Plutarch, 
“the  fire  that  purifies  all,  like  the  fire  of  love,  permits  one  to 
render  justice  to  the  poet  who  wrote  an  ode  ‘To  the  Loved  One,’ 
and  afterwards  sacrificed  her  life  for  the  one  she  loved  best  of 
all.” 

This  beautiful  poem  has  been  preserved  for  us  by  Longln, 
who  has  analyzed  it  in  his  “Treatise  on  the  Sublime.”  “When 
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Sappho,”  says  he,  “wishes  to  express  the  fury  of  love  she  shows 
from  all  sides  the  accidents  that  follow  and  accompany  this 
human  passion;  but  where  her  skill  especially  appears  is  the 
choosing  of  all  these  accidents,  those  that  especially  mark  the 
violence  of  love,  and  binding  them  together  in  an  entrancing 
manner.  By  how  many  contrary  emotions  is  she  agitated ! She 
burns,  she  freezes,  or  is  entirely  beside  herself ; or  she  is  going 
to  die.  In  a word,  we  must  say  she  is  not  in  love  with  a single 
passion,  but  that  her  soul  is  the  abiding  place  of  all  the  passions. 
This  is  what  really  happens  to  those  who  do  truly  love.” 

Catullus  has  given  us  an  imitation  of  this  ode,  but  it  is  not 
rendered  in  its  integrity.  He  dedicates  it  to  Lesbia: 

Ille  mi  per  esse  deo  videtur. 

After  Catullus,  Boileau  has  endeavored  to  translate  it  into 
French,  but  has  only  succeeded  in  producing  a few  pale  and 
cold  Alexandrines.  The  translation  by  Delille  give  a more  just 
idea  of  these  Sapphic  verses.  One  may  only  judge  and  take  his 
choice : 

Happy  those  who  hear  thee  sigh, 

Who  draw  the  glance  of  thy  beauteous  eye. 

Thy  tender  smile,  thy  musical  voice, 

Would  make  the  Gods  in  Heaven  rejoice,  etc. 

“The  Almanach  des  Muses,”  in  1775,  published  an  imitation 
by  De  Langeac  that  is  not  without  merit.  The  number  of  the 
same  journal  published  two  other  imitations,  by  Louis  Gonise 
and  C.  de  Guerle.  There  are  others  besides,  but  special  men- 
tion should  be  made  of  the  English  author  of  the  “Hymn  to 
Venus,”  Addison,  who  has  passed  into  verse  this  graduation  of 
images  and  sentiments  so  much  admired  by  Longin  and  so  well 
preserved  by  Catullus.  The  title  given  his  poem  by  Sappho  does 
not  permit  us  to  doubt  that  it  was  inspired  by  one  of  her  lovers. 
The  simple  and  modest  words  we  have  used  will  only  permit 
one  to  approximately  understand  the  burning  passion  of  Sappho’s 
verses : 

“It  were  as  though  one  were  with  the  gods  to  see  thee  face 
to  face,  to  hear  thy  sweet  voice.  Thy  smile  lights  up  the  fires 
of  my  love ; my  heart  is  the  prey  of  wild  delirium.  When  I 
perceive  thee  words  no  longer  drop  from  my  lips,  my  tongue 
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is  motionless,  a subtle  flame  warms  up  my  limbs ; my  eyes  grow 
dim  and  a ringing  is  in  my  ears ; a cold  sweat  exudes  from  my 
body,  I tremble  and  turn  paler  than  the  timid  leaf  of  fall,  and,  all 
breathless,  I feel  myself  die.” 

It  is  difficult  to  make  such  sentiments  coincide  with  vulgai 
practices  of  tribadism,  of  which  the  hetaires  and  flute-players 
furnish  only  two  striking  examples.  But,  despite  that,  certain 
authors  have  affirmed  that  the  pupils  of  Sappho  “learned  at  an 
early  age  how  to  employ  extra  natural  charms,”  and  that  the 
author  of  this  poem — that  is  more  elegiac  than  erotic — kept  “a 
school  of  prostitution.” 

One  may  object  to  this  severe  appreciation  of  the  love  poems 
that  she  composed  in  honor  of  the  nuptial  fetes  and  her  love  for 
her  daughter,  Cleis,  of  whom  she  says  in  one  of  her  odes:  “I 
have  a child  whose  beauty  equals  that  of  the  chrysanthemum. 
Ah,  Cleis,  my  well-beloved  Cleis ! I would  not  give  thee  up  for  the 
whole  of  Lydia.”  If  Sappho  really  knew  the  sensations  of  anti- 
physical love,  it  was  not  that  which  she  suffered  the  most  from, 
or  to  which  it  is  necessary  to  attribute  her  loss.  For  one  evening, 
standing  up  on  a boat  floating  in  the  sea,  she  beheld  a young  man 
of  superb  beauty;  this  was  Phaon.  She  loved  him,  idolized  him, 
and  succeeded  in  winning  his  love  in  return.  But  alas ! love 
is  ever  inconstant,  and  Phaon  soon  left  her,  never  more  to  return. 
It  was  for  him  she  composed  several  of  her  poems,  notably  that 
hymn  to  Venus,  that  M.  P.  de  Sivry  has  translated  so  faithfully 
from  the  Greek : 

All  powerful  Venus,  who  in  Cyprus  adored, 

Wert  pleased  to  deceive  all  mortals, 

Quit  Japhos  and  thy  altars,  jewel  stored, 

Come  down  and  calm  my  soul  within  its  portals. 

O Goddess!  My  loved  Venus!  Many  a time 

My  voice’s  sound  has  called  thee  from  thy  throne, 

From  the  empyrean  heights,  from  soft  ethereal  clime, 
Descending  in  thy  chariot,  Sweet!  Mine  Own! 

Sappho’s  commentators  have  said  that  she  appeared  to  re- 
ceive the  celestial  gift  of  inspiration  from  the  gods.  Kindled 
by  the  fires  of  poesy,  she  improvised  verse  without  seeming 
effort,  and  her  measures  flowed  in  a clear  and  limpid  stream  of 
verbal  music.  The  Muses  wished  to  make  amends  for  the  sever- 
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ity  of  Venus.  Sappho  would  not  permit  this.  When  she  saw 
her  charms  were  fading,  and  that  her  lyre  would  no  longer 
touch  the  heart  of  her  unfaithful  Lesbian  lover,  she  lost  her 
head,  and,  wild  and  embittered,  threw  herself  into  the  sea  from 
the  heights  of  Mount  Leucades,  the  victim  of  a love  she  could  not 
conquer,  and  a most  natural  love  at  that.* 

Poets  have  not  failed  to  claim  that  the  typical  end  of  Sappho 
was  the  vengeance  of  Venus,  who  could  not  pardon  her  for 
“having  loved  her  pupils  to  excess,”  following  the  expression  of 
the  Abbot  Barthelemy.  We  consider  this  voluntary  death  as  the 
result  of  a deranged  imagination,  as  the  effect  of  the  despair  of  a 
great  human  soul. 

This  hysterical  Lesbian  had  concentrated  all  her  intellectual 
and  physical  force  in  the  furnace  fires  of  an  audacious  voluptu- 
ousness. She  discovered  the  secrets  of  Sapphic  love,  that  the 
law  reproves  as  justly  as  it  does  that  of  Socratic  love,  for  both 
are  in  opposition  to  the  laws  of  nature;  it  was  there,  in  this 
morbid  state,  that  she  met  her  sad  disillusion,  and  her  subse- 
quent despair  led  her  to  suicide,  a termination  that  enters  the 
domain  of  morbid  physchology. 

All  philosophical  modern  schools  have  condemned  anti-phy- 
sical love,  although  all  are  relatively  chaste  in  comparison  with 
the  doctrines  of  antiquity.  But,  to  judge  the  latter  impartially, 
it  is  necessary  to  report  that  the  morality  was  far  from  austere. 
In  Lucian’s  “Dialogues  of  Courtesans”  do  we  not  see  scenes  be- 
tween mothers  and  daughters  every  instant?  Mothers  seeking 
to  corrupt  their  daughters,  striving  to  take  away  from  their 
girls  all  sense  of  remorse  and  shame,  instructing  their  girls 
in  libertinage,  the  secrets  of  prostitution,  theft  and  lying,  ad- 
vising them  to  give  up  their  young  bodies  to  the  most  boorish 
clown,  the  oldest  rake,  the  most  infamous  wretch,  providing 
they  were  paid  and  could  rob  the  male  easily?  Is  that  not 

* It  was  in  this  moment  of  despair  that  Ovid  makes  her  say. 

“At  quanto  melius  jungi  mea  pectora  tecum, 

Quam  poterant  saxis  precipitanda  dari! 

Hite  sunt  ilia,  Phaon,  quae  tu  laudare  solebas, 

Visaque  sunt  toties  ingeniosa  tibi.” 

“How  much  more  preferable,  she  murmured,  “that  my  heart  were  united  to 
thine,  in  place  of  being  precipitated  from  these  rocky  heights.  It  is  this  heart, 

O Phaon,  that  thou  once  praised,  that  so  many  times  appeared  to  thee  was  made 
for  love’’  (Heroides,  15). 
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moral  preversion,  both  acquired  and  hereditary,  to  its  highest 
degree  ? 

In  the  “Auction  Scenes,”  by  the  same  author,  we  find  a 
curious  specimen  of  the  doctrines  of  the  so-called  masters  of 
wisdom ; it  is  a precious  document  for  the  philosophic  history 
of  antiquity.  Jupiter  presides,  and  makes  himself  the  auctioneer 
at  the  sale  of  philosophic  lives.  Mercury  acts  as  usher,  who 
calls  in  the  bidders  and  offers  them  credit  for  a year.  Pythagoras 
is  sold  for  ten  mina,  because  it  is  discovered  he  has  a golden 
thigh.  The  other  sales  give  a just  idea  of  ancient  morality. 
Listen ! Mercury  ushers  in  Diogenes,  and  the  latter  is  asked  his 
profession : 

Diogenes:  Physician  to  the  soul,  herald  of  liberty  and 
truth.  This  is  doctrine:  To  find  fault  with  all,  to  have  a voice 

rough  as  a dog’s  bark,  a barbarous  appearance,  a ferocious 
and  savage  glare,  to  live  in  the  midst  of  the  human  crowd  as 
if  there  were  no  one,  to  be  alone  among  all,  to  prefer  Venus 
prostituted,  and  commit  in  public  that  which  others  blush  to  do  in 
secret.  If  one  wearies  to  take  a little  hemlock  and  quit  the  world. 
There  is  happiness.  Don’t  you  like  it?” 

After  Diogenes,  for  whom  only  two  groats  are  paid,  Mercury 
brings  in  Aristippus;  he  is  so  drunk  that  he  cannot  answer,  but 
Mercury  explains  his  doctrines:  “To  care  for  nothing,  to  serve 

all,  and  to  seek  voluptuousness,  no  matter  where.” 

Socrates  succeeds  Heraclitus  and  Democritus,  and  is  asked 
the  question : “Who  art  thou  ?”  He  answers  cynically : “The 
lover  of  small  boys  and  master  of  the  art  of  loving.” 

The  Greek  expression  is  still  more  clear  than  the  translation. 
As  to  his  doctrine  he  says : “I  have  invented  a Republic.  I 

govern  myself  after  its  laws.  Women  should  not  belong  to 
a single  husband ; every  man  should  benefit  from  the  female 
sex.” 

He  is  asked  several  more  questions. 

“Have  the  laws  for  adultery  been  abrogated,  then?” 

“They  are  foolish !”  says  he. 

“And  why  art  thou  in  love  with  young  boys?” 
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And  Socrates  says:  “They  will  become  the  prize  of  virtue, 

and  their  love  shall  be  the  recompense  of  courage.” 

Socrates  is  then  sold  off  for  the  cheap  price  of  two  talents.* 
What  can  one  say  for  the  philosophy  of  a people  who  had 
for  vestals  of  their  temple  at  Corinth  twelve  hundred  prostitutes, 
consulted  and  employed  in  the  business  of  the  Republic?  How 
can  we  tax  them  with  immorality  when  the  ministers  of  the 
gods  on  Mt.  Olympus  taught  all  the  turpitudes  of  mythology — 
Juno  pleaded  with  Jupiter  that  he  would  no  longer  embrace  her, 
since  he  had  taken  up  with  Ganymede ; Mercury  mocked  with 
Apollo  at  the  adventures  of  Mars,  caught  by  Vulcan  in  the 
arms  of  Venus,  and  the  very  Mother  of  Love  invited  Paris  to 
adultery? 

Shall  we  not  concede  that  these  pagan  religions  were  admir- 
ably conceived  to  authorize  all  vice  and  encourage  prostitution? 
This  is  the  logical  conclusion.  Besides,  one  can  never  really 
govern  man  without  flattering  his  passions,  and  the  ancient 
heathen  priests  always  loved  to  assert  high  authority. 

* We  know  the  estimation  of  Lelut  on  the  psychological  state  of  Socrates.  The 
eccentric  mania  of  the  philosopher  was  connected  with  hallucinations  of  hearing. 
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SACRED  PROSTITUTION  IN  ITALY. 

THE  WORSHIP  OF  PRIAPUS  AND  VENUS. 

Meridonial  Italy,  that  the  ancients  called  Greater  Greece,  had 
been  colonized  long  before  the  foundation  of  Rome,  by  the 
Phenicians,  Egyptians,  and  Greeks.  The  latter  brought  with 
them  their  religion  and  morals,  consequently  the  sacred  prostitu 
tion  that  was  the  basis  of  the  worship  of  Venus.  To  the  north  of 
greater  Greece  was  found  Etruria,  whose  inhabitants,  according 
to  historians,  descended  from  the  Pelasgi,  but  whom  later  arche 
ological  discoveries  tell  us  came  from  Lydia.  Meantime,  there 
were  the  Corybantes,  priests  of  Cybele,  who,  Heraclitus  tells 
us,  brought  the  worship  of  Phallus  and  Bacchus  into  Italy 
These  Corybantes,  also  called  Cabires,  came  from  Phrygia,  where 
they  had  been  guilty  of  fraticide,  when  they  removed  the  sacred 
Ark  in  which  the  Phallus  of  the  god  Bacchus  had  been  placed. 
They  brought  this  into  Etruria ; they  had  been  chased  out  of 
their  own  country;  they  fixed  their  dwelling  among  the  Etrus- 
cans, where  they  preached  their  doctrines  and  recommended  the 
people  to  adore  Phallus  and  the  sacred  Corbel  or  containing  ves- 
sel. 

The  Etruscans  soon  communicated  this  new  religious  insti- 
tution to  the  Romans,  as  well  as  all  its  ceremonies  and  practices. 
The  epoch  of  the  introduction  of  this  worship  at  Rome  does  not 
appear  to  have  dated  so  very  far  back,  for  the  inhabitants  did 
not  know  the  cult  of  Venus  in  the  days  of  their  kings.  Those 
of  Bacchus  and  of  Priapus  must  also  have  been  unknown  to 
them.  That  which  proves  besides,  that  the  worship  of  Priapus 
was  during  a certain  time  localized  in  Etruria  is  that  Athenaeus 
had  already  said  that  the  Etruscans  introduced  a shameful  life; 
that  the  Melpumians  and  Samnites,  as  well  as  the  Locrians,  other 
peoples  of  Latium,  prostituted  their  daughters,  but  he  does  not 
mention  the  Romans. 

In  Etruscan  and  Italo-Greek  cemeteries  there  are  found,  in 
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fact,  a multitude  of  painted  vases,  representing  different  scenes 
of  sacred  prostitution.  There  are  also  the  same  offerings  as 
those  the  virgins  brought  into  the  temple  of  Babylon  and  Tyre, 
Bubastis,  Naucratis,  Corinth,  and  Athens.  The  consecrated  one 
sat  in  the  sanctuary  near  the  statue  of  the  goddess,  while  the 
stranger  bargained  for  the  price  of  her  shameful  commerce,  and 
the  victim  placed  the  cost  of  her  honor  upon  the  altar,  that  was 
thus  enriched  by  the  price  of  her  infamy,  in  which  the  priest  was 
wholly  interested.  Such  is,  according  to  the  paintings  on  funeral 
vases,  the  almost  invariable  form  that  affected  prostitution  in 
the  Phenician  and  Greek  colonies  of  Italy. 

The  paintings  on  Etruscan  vases  will  not  permit  us  to  ignore 
the  corruption  already  defined,  which  had  penetrated  among  an 
aboriginal  people,  blind  and  gross  slaves  to  their  sensations  and 
passions.  Bestiality  and  pederasty_were_their  ordinary  vices, 
and  their  abominations,  curiously  enough,  very  familiar  to  all 
ages  and  ranks  of  socety,  had  no  other  remedy  than  expiation 
and  purification,  which,  while  it  lasted,  permitted  free  love. 

As  among  all  ancient  peoples,  promiscuity  of  the  sexes  ren- 
dered homage  to  the  laws  of  nature,  and  women  submitted  to 
the  brutal  expatiations  of  man,  and  were  merely  the  patient  and 
suffering  instruments  of  his  enjoyment;  they  belonged  to  any  one 
who  could  force  them.  The  configurations  of  these  savage  an- 
cestors of  the  Romans  justified,  besides,  all  that  awaited  their 
shameful  sensuality;  they  had  virile  organs  analogous  to  those 
of  bulls ; they  resembled  he-goats,  and  wore  over  their  kidneys 
tufts  of  red  hair,  which  it  is  impossible  to  regard  as  a conventional 
sign  in  the  designs  that  represent  this  posterior  beard,  this  fleshy 
and  hairy  excrescence,  this  rudiment  of  a true  animal’s  tail.  One 
might  be  at  pains  to  tell  at  what  epoch  this  strange  symptom  of 
bestial  temperament  disappeared,  but  it  has  been  preserved  for 
modern  ages  in  allegorical  inconology,  as  the  distinctive  character 
of  satyr  and  faun. 

We  shall  also  find  that  sacred  prostitution  existed  in  Sicily 
in  the  Temple  of  Venus  Ericyna.  Slave  women  were  attached  to 
this  temple,  who  prostituted  themselves,  as  at  Corinth  and  as  in 
Asia,  half  for  the  profit  of  the  altar,  half  for  themselves,  until 
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such  time  as  they  had  acquired  enough  money  to  obtain  their 
ransom  and  liberty.  The  worship  of  Venus  Ericyna  was  cele- 
brated, but  under  Tiberius  her  temple  was  deserted  and  fell  into 
ruin.  This  Emperor  finally  restored  it  and  peopled  it  with  fe- 
male slaves,  charged  with  the  functions  of  priestesses  of  Venus. 

There  was,  in  Etruria,  still  another  worship  similar  to  that 
of  the  Indian  Lingam  and  the  Asiatic  Phallus.  It  served  the 
same  purpose ; it  deflowered  young  virgins  before  their  marriage, 
and,  as  such,  belonged  to  sacred  prostitution.  This  Etruscan  god, 
whom  we  not  only  know  by  the  figured  monuments  of  history, 
but  also  by  the  writings  of  Arnobius  and  St.  Augustine,  was 
called  Mutunus  and  Mutuna,  for  he  was  not  only  a male  god 
but  a female  goddess.  His  temples  were  only  infamous  edifices 
surrounded  by  thickets,  within  which  the  figure  of  the  god  was 
seen  seated. 

When  the  worship  of  sacred  prostitution  had  spread  to  Rome 
and  into  southern  Italy,  Priapus  and  Mutunus  were  also  con- 
sidered as  sacred  divinities  presiding  over  the  fecundation  of  wo- 
men and  the  manly  vigor  of  the  husbands,  withdrawing  there- 
from all  injurious  charms  against  the  accomplishment  of  marriage 
and  the  pregnancy  of  women.  It  was  to  these  supposed  virtues 
that  it  is  necessary  to  attribute  this  practice  of  religious  prosti- 
tution, that  consisted  in  bringing  the  young  bride  to  the  idol  of 
Priapus,  and  having  her  sit  on  the  projecting  image  of  this  figure. 
“This  was  a custom,”  remarks  St.  Augustin,  “that  was  once 
regarded  as  very  honest  and  religious  by  Roman  women,  who 
obliged  the  young  brides  to  come  and  sit  upon  the  masculine  mon- 
strosity representing  Priapus.  Sed  quid  hoc  dicam,  cum  ibi  sit 
et  Priapus  nimius  masculus,  super  cujus  irumanissimum  et 
turpissimum  fascinum,  sedere  nova  nupta  jubeatur,  more  honestis- 
simo  et  religiossimo  matronarum.’ 

On  his  part,  Lactantius  remarks:  “Need  I speak  of  this  Mu- 
tunus, upon  the  extremity  of  which  the  newly-married  woman 
comes  to  seat  herself,  to  the  end  that  the  god  may  appear  to 
have  first  received  the  sacrifice  of  her  virginity — Et  Mutunus  in 
cujus  sinu  pudendo  nubentes  praesident ; ut  illarum  puditiam  prio 
deus  delibasse  videator.” 
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It  is  more  than  evident  that  these  ceremonies  were  introduced 
from  India  and  Occidental  Asia,  the  cradle  of  sacred  prostitution. 
Sterile  women  had  had  recourse  to  the  same  divinities  to  drive 
off  the  evil  charms  that  might  be  opposed  to  their  fecundation,  as 
Arnold  has  well  related  to  his  compatriots : “Do  you  not  take 

your  wives  to  Mutunus  with  eagerness?  And,  in  order  to 
destroy  these  pretended  bewitchings,  do  you  not  make  them 
straddle  over  the  horrible  and  universal  Phallus  of  this  idol? 
Etiamne  Mutunus,  cujus  immanibus  pudendis  horrentique  fascino, 
vestras  inequitare  matronas,  et  ausplicable  ducitis  et  optatis.” 

Very  many  of  the  ignorant  class  had  a superstitious  and 
profound  regard  for  the  fervent  worship  of  their  Priapus,  while 
the  elevated  upper  class  of  society  had  a profound  contempt  and 
disgust  of  this  Asiatic  idol.  The  first  legislators  understood  the 
advantage  of  recognizing  a religion  that  favored  the  increase 
or  development  of  population.  But  inwardly  they  did  no  more 
in  the  case  than  Horace  when  he  wrote  to  a friend  that  a fig  tree 
he  had  cut  down  might  serve  him  for  a bench  or  a Priapus — ad 
libitum. 

In  the  statues  raised  in  the  temples  Priapus  was  represented 
under  the  form  of  a hairy  man,  with  legs  and  horns  like  a goat, 
holding  a wand  in  his  hand  and  provided  with  a formidable 
virile  member,  over  which  solemn  sermons  were  preached.  In 
the  first  days  of  Latin  civilization  Roman  women,  matrons,  and 
young  girls  rendered  special  homage,  and  even  abandoned  Venus 
for  his  sake.  They  carried  to  his  feet  numerous  offerings,  and 
made  sacrifices  to  him  not  only  in  his  public  temples,  but  in 
chapels  they  constructed  by  their  own  firesides.  They  had  for 
this  ridiculous  god  a very  marked  partiality,  although  still  pre- 
serving their  honesty  as  women.  He  personified  to  their  eyes 
the  principle  of  procreation;  he  was  the  emblem  of  universal 
fecundation,  like  the  Lingam  of  India  and  the  Osiris  of  the  Egyp- 
tians. They  crowned  him  with  wreaths  of  green  leaves,  gar- 
lands of  flowers  and  fruits,  and  the  daughter  of  Augustus,  not- 
ably, put  as  many  crowns  over  his  image  as  she  had  offered 
sacrifices  during  the  night.  On  certain  days  married  women  lit 
love  fires  of  joy  before  his  statue,  and  danced  to  the  sound  of 
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the  flute  before  its  pedestal.  It  is  true  that  such  scenes  occurred 
only  after  sunset  or  before  the  dawn ; they  came  modestly 
veiled,  asking  the  god  of  Lampsacus  to  protect  their  loves 
and  banish  from  their  flanks  all  shameful  sterility.  These 
women  neither  acted  scandalously  nor  were  they  nude. 

The  worship  of  Priapus,  thus  understood  and  practiced,  might 
have  some  of  the  appearances  of  religious  superstition,  but  it  had 
the  especial  wrong  of  placing  in  contact  with  ceremonies  of 
doubtful  chastity  the  honest  women  and  young  girls  of  a town 
with  the  common  prostitutes  of  the  masses.  These  priapistic 
festivals  were  certainly  one  of  the  elements  of  corruption,  then, 
for  Roman  women. 

Considered  as  the  emblem  of  conjugal  life  as  well  as  pro- 
creative  force,  Priapus  was  found,  then,  under  the  appearance 
of  a virile  organ,  as  the  dominating  motive,  in  all  the  circum- 
stances of  ordinary  life.  Priapus  was  seen  in  the  form  of  loaves 
of  bread,  in  glasses  and  table-ware,  in  toilet  articles,  jewelry, 
lamps,  and  torches.  He  was  made  out  of  precious  metals,  in 
iron,  ivory,  bronze,  and  clay.  The  same  as  the  Phalli  or  the 
Lingams,  this  image  served  as  an  amulet  or  charm  for  women 
and  children.  It  was  seen,  in  a word,  everywhere ; the  number 
or  designs  found  in  the  ruins  of  Pompeii  fully  attest  this  fact. 
Its  commonness  made  it  lose  the  greater  part  of  its  obscene 
character,  as  we  still  see  it  in  some  towns  of  Turkey  and  Al- 
geria today,  under  the  name  of  Garageuss.  The  peasantry  of 
Pouille  call  it  “II  membro  santo”  up  to  the  present  date. 

As  for  the  men,  they  had  preserved  the  tradition  of  Lamp- 
sacus, and  only  saw  therein  the  protecting  divinity  of  the  external 
organs  of  generation,  the  god  that  cured  contagious  diseases  and 
secret  maladies.  A poem  of  the  Priapus  makes  known  to  us 
the  history  of  an  unfortunate  whose  penis  was  seriously  af- 
fected. But,  fearing  the  surgeon’s  knife,  and  ashamed  to  avow 
the  cause  of  his  disease,  he  addressed  a vow  to  Priapus  and  took 
the  chances  of  cure  without  the  aid  of  medical  art.  This  poem 
is  a true  history  of  venereal  diseases.  We  leave  our  Latin 
readers  the  task  of  its  English  translation-. 
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VOTI  SOLUTUS 

Cur  pictum  memori  sit  in  tabella 
Membrum  quaeritis  unde  procreamur? 

Cum  penis  mihi  forte  lcesus  esset, 

Chirurgique  manum  miser  timerem, 

Diis  me  legitimis,  nimisque  magnis 
Ut  Phcebo  puta,  filioque  Phoebi 
Curatam  dare  mentulam  verebar, 

Huic  dixi;  fer  opem,  Priape,  parti, 

Cujus  tu,  pater,  ipse  par  videris; 

Qua  salca  sine  sectione  facta. 

Ponetur  tibi  picta,  quam  levaris, 

Parque,  consimilisque,  concolorque. 

The  theogony  of  the  peoples  of  antiquity  lent  itself  marvel- 
ously to  all  the  passions.  The  Romans,  like  the  Greeks,  had  their 
Goddess  of  Love,  who  protected  their  pleasures,  which  women 
demanded,  in  making  offerings  of  incense  and  myrtle,  for  the  art 
of  pleasing  and  seducing. 

There  were  two  Venuses  at  Rome,  then,  as  at  Athens — one 
honest  Venus,  who  presided  at  chaste  amours,  but  who  counted 
but  few  faithful  ones;  and  the  Venus  of  courtesans,  who  had 
more  success  than  the  former.  Her  culture,  it  is  true,  was  never 
warm  enough  to  attract  fanatical  priestesses  to  give  her  profit 
by  the  commerce  of  prostitution,  and  if  some  pagan  priests,  at 
times,  tried  to  import  to  Rome  the  sacred  traditions  of  the  temples 
of  Corinth,  they  almost  failed,  by  reason  of  the  religious 
scepticism  of  the  Roman  people. 

We  know  that  the  temples  to  Venus  at  Rome  were  very  num- 
erous; we  might  cite  amongst  the  principal  ones  those  of  the 
Venus  Salacia  Verms  Myrtea,  Venus  Lubentia,  etc.  But  the  wor- 
ship of  sacred  prostitution  was  not  practiced  there.  Meantime,  if 
courtesans,  less  disinterested,  did  not  sell  themselves  in  the 
temples,  for  the  profit  of  the  deity,  or  rather  of  her  priests,  they 
sometimes  consented  to  give  themselves  up  to  the  latter  in  order 
to  obtain  from  Venus  the  protection  of  the  commerce  of  their 
amours,  but  that  was  all.  The  temples  of  the  goddess  were 
principally  the  places  of  meeting  for  lovers,  the  exchanges  of 
dealers  or  female  merchants  in  love.  They  were  filled  by  ex 
voto,  mirrors  and  other  toilet  objects,  by  lamps,  and  especially 
votive  priapi.  They  sacrificed  pigeons  and  sheep  and  goats  upon 
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their  altars.  Their  principal  festivals  occurred  in  the  spring- 
time, and  were  welcomed  by  dances,  suppers,  and  orgies  similar 
to  those  of  the  modern  carnival.  All  accurred  at  night,  outside 
the  temples,  and  these  debauches  bore  the  name  of  the  Eve  of 
Venus,  or  Awakening  of  Venus.  The  month  of  April  was  con- 
secrated to  the  Goddess  of  Love,  who  was  feted  by  young  men 
and  courtesans,  with  more  or  less  indecency  and  licentious  prac- 
tices, according  to  the  degree  of  education  of  the  actors  who 
took  part  in  these  festivities  in  honor  of  the  early  spring.  In  this 
connection  we  may  remark,  Nihil  novi  sub  sole. 
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THE  FESTIVALS  OF  RELIGIOUS  PROSTITUTION. 

We  know  who  were  the  first  inhabitants  of  Rome — a crowd 
of  thieves,  vagrants,  women  who  were  no  better  than  the  men. 
Before  their  first  legislature  was  organized  and  instituted  mar- 
riage for  them  there  was  no  morality  among  them,  and  “sexual 
life,”  as  Titus  Livius  has  said,  “was  not  elevated  above  bestiality.” 
So  we  already  find  public  women  at  Rome  before  that  city  ever 
had  a history.  To  the  prostitute  of  the  Tiber  they  had  given 
the  surname  of  wolf,  lupa,  the  same  as  they  designated  the  miser- 
able dicteriades  of  the  streets  of  Athens.  The  nurse  of  Romulus, 
Acca  Laurentia,  was  only  a wolf  of  this  species,  one  of  the  fav- 
orite prostitutes  with  the  shepherds  of  Faustulus.  Her  dwelling 
place  has  taken  on  the  name  of  lupanar,  and  the  feasts  celebrated 
in  her  honor  after  death  were  called  lupercales,  which  the  Senate 
suppressed  on  account  of  their  public  disorder. 

In  spite  of  this,  we  must  say  that  it  was  under  the  first 
kings  that  the  best  days  in  Rome  commenced,  the  beautiful  days 
of  antique  Rome,  when  austere  magistrates  gave  examples  of 
their  virtues.  “Censors,”  says  Sabatier,  “were  invested  with 
power  to  correct  abuses  that  the  laws  had  not  foreseen,  to  re- 
form public  and  domestic  disorders,  while  debauchery  found  a 
salutary  check  in  the  general  respect  that  citizens  had  for  honesty 
and  decency. 

“At  this  epoch,  far-off  wars,  the  richness  of  Asia  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  sect  of  Epicurus,  which  Fabricius  had  wished  to  see 
adopted  by  all  the  enemies  of  his  country,  had  not  yet  corrupted 
the  Romans. 

“Later,  luxury,  idleness,  the  love  of  gold,  and  voluptuousness 
gained  and  perverted  all  classes.  Their  vices,  after  having 
caused  tumult  and  the  horrors  of  civil  war  among  them,  showed 
them  to  be  without  fear  in  the  calm  delights  of  peace.  The  fre- 
quency of  adultery,  a scandalous  single  life,  a frightful  libertinage, 
followed  nearly  the  spoils  that  victory  had  brought.” 
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It  is  then  we  see  another  wolf  by  the  name  of  Flora,  wedded 
by  Tarutius,  one  of  the  richest  patricians  of  Rome,  to  whom  this 
prostitute  willed,  when  dying,  her  entire  fortune.  In  accepting 
this  courtesan’s  wealth  the  city  believed  it  to  be  its  duty  to  show 
its  gratitude,  and  so  instituted  fetes  in  her  honor.  These  were 
the  Florales,  that  were  duly  celebrated  in  the  circuses  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Aidiles. 

These  immoral  feasts,  denounced  by  Juvenal  in  his  im- 
mortal verses,  under  the  name  of  pattern  ct  circenses,  dated  back 
to  the  sixth  century  of  the  foundation  of  Rome.  Can  it  be  that 
they  were  confounded  with  the  Floral  plays,  that  come  from  the 
Sabines,  plays  instituted  in  honor  of  Flora,  the  Goddess  of  the 
Gardens  ? However  this  may  have  been,  these  festivals  were  ex- 
tremely licentious ; they  have  been  described  by  Lactantius  in 
the  following  terms : 

“Courtesans  went  from  their  houses  in  processions,  preceded 
by  blaring  trumpets  and  clothed  in  very  loose  garments,  under 
which  they  were  naked  and  ornamented  with  all  manner  of  jew- 
els ; they  collected  at  the  circus,  under  the  eyes  of  the  populace 
who  were  gathered  around  them,  and  there  tore  off  their  robes 
and  exhibited  themselves  in  the  most  indecent  states  of  nudity, 
exposing  with  seeming  pleasure  all  that  spectators  desired  to  see, 
and  accompanying  it  with  the  most  infamous  and  immodest  ac- 
tions. They  ran,  danced,  wrestled,  jumped  like  athletes  and 
mountebanks,  and  all  their  lascivious  postures  drew  forth 
cheers  of  applause  from  the  frenzied  spectators.  Suddenly 
men,  as  naked  as  the  women,  sprang  into  the  arena,  to 
the  sounds  of  trumpets,  and  a frightful  scene  of  public  prostitution 
was  enacted,  while  new  transports  of  applause  went  over  the 
multitude  of  spectators.  One  day,  Cato,  the  austere  Cato,  ap- 
peared in  the  circus  at  the  instant  the  SEdiles  gave  the  signal  for 
the  play  to  commence,  but  the  very  presence  of  this  great  citi- 
zen prevented  the  orgy  from  proceeding.  The  courtesans  kept 
on  their  robes,  the  trumpets  were  silent,  the  people  awaited  all 
breathless.  They  observed  that  Cato,  by  his  presence  alone,  was 
an  obstacle  to  the  celebration  of  their  play ; he  arose,  drew  the 
skirt  of  his  toga  over  his  face,  and  left  the  circus.  The  people 
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clapped  their  hands  in  applause  of  this  action,  the  courtesans 
threw  off  their  robes,  and  the  spectacle  commenced.” 

In  order  to  find  other  examples  of  public  prostitution  in  honor 
of  a goddess,  who  was  nothing  but  a courtesan  deified,  let  us 
mention  the  scenes  of  erotic  madness  that  occurred  around  the 
statue  of  Moloch,  and  of  certain  feasts  to  Isis  that  the  Romans 
learned  from  the  Egyptians. 

These  feasts  or  festivals  known  under  the  name  of  Isia,  have 
been  mentioned  by  Apuleius  in  his  immortal  work,  “ The  Golden 
Ass.”  These  fetes  occurred  in  part  on  the  public  streets  and 
highways,  where  one  saw  the  duly  initiated  men  and  women, 
coming  from  all  parts  of  the  city,  clad  in  white  robes  and  trans- 
parent gauze,  striking  their  metal  sistrums,  or  Egyptian  timbrels. 
They  formed  into  line  of  procession  and  went  to  the  temple  of 
the  goddess,  following  the  priests  of  Isis,  a crowd  of  most  con- 
temptible and  ignoble  persons,  the  pimps  and  prostitutes  of  the 
town.  They  carried  in  their  army  a golden  Phallus — “The  ven- 
erated image  of  their  highly  respectable  god,”  remarks  Apuleius. 
When  the  entire  procession  entered  the  temple  an  initiation  into 
the  mysteries  of  Isis  commenced — that  is  to  say,  frightful  sensual 
orgies,  analogous  to  those  of  the  Florales,  that  we  have  already 
mentioned. 

There  were  still  other  priests  of  Isis,  pimps  and  beggars,  in 
repulsive  rags,  who  presided  at  other  fetes  of  prostitution  in  honor 
of  Bacchus,  celebrated  under  the  name  of  Bacchanalia  or  Diony- 
sia,  because  they  saw  in  Bacchus  one  of  the  incarnations  of 
Osiris.  The  places  chosen  by  preference  for  these  celebrations 
were  in  the  most  solitary  spots,  as  solitude  encouraged  the  Bac- 
chantes to  shout  aloud  at  the  top  of  their  voices,  Evoke!  Evoke! 
Such  was  the  cry,  they  say,  by  which  Jupiter  encouraged  his  son 
Bacchus  to  vanquish  the  obstacles  that  the  jealousy  of  Juno 
awakened. 

The  statue  of  the  god  was  usually  painted  with  cinnabar. 
The  hierophant,  or  priest  chosen  to  reveal  sacred  things,  repre- 
sented the  creator,  the  Demiurgos.  Those  who  carried  torches 
were  called  Lampadarii;  their  chief  figured  as  the  sun.  The 
principal  ceremonies  consisted  in  processions  where  vessels  filled 
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with  wine  and  crowned  with  vine  leaves  were  carried.  Young 
women  carrying  large  baskets  of  fruits  and  flowers  followed; 
these  were  the  coenoforii.  Behind  the  latter  came  players  on  the 
flute  and  cymbals ; after  these,  again,  crowds  of  men  and  women, 
masked  as  Satyrs,  Pans,  Fauns,  Sileni,  Nymphs,  and  Bacchantes, 
crowned  with  violets  and  ivy  leaves,  their  hair  disordered,  their 
faces  animated  by  the  wine  they  had  taken,  their  clothing  im- 
modestly arranged,  so  as  to  allow  all  to  be  seen  that  should  not 
have  been  exposed — all  singing  in  chorus  the  phallica,  obscene 
songs  in  honor  of  Bacchus. 

The  Phallophores  and  Ityphalles  followed  this  tumultuous 
crowd,  the  first  presenting  in  a brazen-faced  manner  false  priapi 
attached  to  their  hips  by  girdles,  the  second  holding  aloft  the 
same  phallic  symbols,  only  of  more  gigantic  proportions,  at  the 
end  of  long  poles.  Finally,  the  procession  closed  with  the  four- 
teen priestesses,  who  had  been  charged  by  the  presiding  officer  of 
the  festival  with  all  the  preparations  of  the  fete. 

Arrived  at  the  place  of  meeting,  either  in  the  midst  of  a silent 
forest  or  in  the  depths  of  a valley  surrounded  by  rocks,  this 
mass  of  fanatical  and  debauched  people  drew  from  a chest,  called 
by  the  Latins  area  ineffabilis,  the  image  of  Bacchus,  placed  it  on 
a Hermes,  and  sacrificed  a hog  as  a burnt  offering.  Wine  and 
fruits  were  then  given  away  freely.  In  a little  time,  with  in- 
creased drinking,  the  yells  of  the  crowd  were  redoubled,  im- 
moderate joy  and  the  promiscuity  of  the  sexes  seemed  to  make 
the  priests  of  this  infamous  divinity  frenzied.  Every  one  then 
acted  as  if  he  were  alone  in  the  world,  yet  the  most  shameful 
of  debaucheries  were  witnessed  by  hundreds  of  spectators.  Nude 
women  ran  here  and  there,  provoking  men  by  indecent  gestures 
and  obscene  actions,  and  the  men,  little  thinking  of  what  they  were 
doing  in  this  struggling  mass  of  wives,  daughters,  and  sisters,  gave 
themselves  up  to  the  wildest  orgies ; nothing  appeared  dishonor- 
able to  them,  since  it  was  reciprocal;  there  was  no  manner  of 
debauchery  that  could  not  find  its  new  refinement  on  all  such 
occasions. 

When,  at  last,  the  night’s  shadows  over  this  scene  of  abomina- 
tion fled  before  the  white  lights  of  the  Orient,  the  god  was  again 
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placed  in  the  area  ineffabilis.  Men,  gorged  with  wine  and  en- 
nervated  by  dissipation,  returned  home  staggering  with  the  women 
and  children,  all  worn  out,  dishonored.  These  turpitudes  be- 
came so  ignoble  that  the  Senate  often  proscribed  them,  but  was 
unable  to  destroy  them.  The  honor  of  making  them  definitely 
disappear  from  Roman  morals  belongs  to  the  Emperor  Diocletian. 

But  it  was  not  only  in  this  kind  of  festival  that  courtesans 
played  a part.  Titus  Livius  says  that  the  Romans  were  in  the 
habit  of  utilizing  them  in  a play.  They  figured  in  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  “Rape  of  the  Sabines,”  and  prostituted  them- 
selves after  the  act  was  finished,  as  many  of  the  playwrights 
of  antiquity  made  no  difference  between  theaters  and  places  of 
debauchery.  Tertullian  or  Tertullianus  goes  so  far  as  to  say 
that  a herald  announced,  in  a loud  voice,  their  charms,  indulging 
in  a eulogy  of  details,  naming  the  courtesans,  their  dwelling- 
places,  and  the  prices  they  charged  for  their  favors.  They  were 
so  numerous  that,  besides  the  places  they  occupied  in  the  interior 
of  the  theaters,  they  filled  the  foreground  and  back  scenes  in 
order  to  exhibit  themselves  to  the  crowd  of  spectators.  Pompey, 
after  dedicating  his  theater,  saw  that  he  had  opened  a house  of 
debauchery,  and  immediately  converted  it  into  a temple,  which  he 
consecrated  to  Venus,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing,  by  this 
appearance  of  religion,  the  reproach  he  feared  the  censors  of 
public  morality  might  bring  upon  his  memory. 

The  courtesans  who  played  the  part  of  mimes  exhibited 
themselves  all  naked  upon  the  stage ; they  simulated  before  the 
audience  all  acts  of  prostitution,  and  finished,  in  the  time  of 
Heliogabalus,  by  doing  the  act  in  reality.  Lampridius  affirms  this. 
Such  were  the  amusements  of  the  Romans,  the  conquerors  of  the 
world. 

Titus  Livius  has  also  traced  a revolting  picture  of  the  dis- 
orderly conduct  practiced  in  the  nocturnal  religious  gatherings 
called  Bacchanalia;  he  has  left  us  a description  of  the  cere- 
mony of  initiation  to  the  mysteries  of  Bacchus.  It  was  the  priest- 
ess Paculla  Minia  who  first  initiated  her  two  sons.  From  that 
epoch  they  initiated  all  boys  when  they  entered  their  twentieth 
year.  “Introduced  by  the  pagan  priests  into  subterranean  places, 
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the  young  initiate  was  given  up  to  their  brutality.  Frightful 
howls  and  sound  of  clanging  instruments,  like  cymbals  and 
drums,  served  to  drown  the  cries  of  agony  that  were  drawn  from 
the  initiate.  Table  excesses  and  copious  libations  of  wine  excited 
other  excesses  that  night  favored  by  its  darkness.  All  ages  and 
sexes  were  confounded.  Each  one  satisfied  the  taste  towards 
which  he  was  inclined ; all  shame  was  banished,  all  kinds  of  lux- 
uries, even  those  that  nature  reproved,  soiled  the  temple  of  the 
divinity.  Plura  virorum  inter  sese,  qnam  faeminarum  esse 
stnpra.” 

If  some  of  the  youths  thus  initiated  showed  signs  of  shame 
and  horror,  and  opposed  resistance  to  these  libertine  priests,  or 
even  if  they  acquitted  themselves  with  negligence  of  what  was 
required  of  them,  they  were  sacrificed,  and,  for  fear  of  their 
liability  to  reveal  secrets,  their  liyes  were  taken.  They  were 
strongly  bound  to  certain  machines,  by  means  of  which  they 
were  suddenly  lifted  and  then  dashed  violently  into  deep  caverns. 
The  priests  justified  these  disappearances  to  the  public  by  claim- 
ing that  their  irritated  god  was  the  author  of  this  removal. 

Dances,  races,  the  cries  of  men  and  women,  who  were  said 
to  be  moved  by  divine  passions  which  were  due  to  the  wine 
drunk,  formed  a principal  episode  of  these  ceremonies,  and  led 
on  to  other  disorders.  They  saw  women,  with  disheveled  hair, 
holding  lighted  torches  in  their  hands,  plunge  themselves  in  the 
waters  of  the  Tiber  without  extinguishing  the  lights.  But  this 
pretended  miracle  was  due,  says  Livius,  to  the  inflammable 
material  of  these  torches  which  were  composed  of  sulphur  and 
lime. 

At  these  nocturnal  assemblies  the  initiated  of  all  classes  were 
found,  even  Roman  gentlemen  and  Roman  ladies  of  the 
highest  rank.  There  were  immense  numbers  present.  It  was 
no  longer  society,  it  was  an  entire  populace  participating  in  a 
scene  of  abominable  disorder  and  plottings  against  the  State.  It 
was  in  this  last  connection  that  the  Consul  Posthumus  viewed 
this  gathering  when  he  denounced  it  before  the  Senate,  and  this, 
perhaps,  was  the  only  consideration  that  determined  the  latter 
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to  attack  the  religion  of  Bacchus  and  abolish  these  gatherings,  in 
the  year  of  Rome  624. 

If  the  Romans  for  some  time  abolished  the  Bacchanalia,  they 
nevertheless  permitted  the  worship  of  the  good  goddess.  Men, 
in  truth,  were  banished  from  its  mysteries,  but  excesses  were 
not.  Juvenal  has  given  us  a description. 

The  Liberalia  were  analogous  fetes,  celebrated  in  the 
month  of  March,  in  honor  of  the  Pater  Liber,  a native  name  for 
Bacchus.  The  Phallus  figured  with  distinction  in  the  festival 
of  the  Liberalia.  The  Romans,  we  know,  named  this  image  of  the 
idol  of  virility  Mutnmis.  “It  was  the  indecent  symbol,”  says 
Saint  Augustine,  “that  they  venerated,  not  in  secret,  but  before 
the  public,  and  carried  with  pomp,  during  the  Liberalia,  upon  a 
chariot,  through  the  streets  of  the  city.” 

At  Livinius  the  festival  of  the  god  Liber  lasted  a month, 
“during  which,”  remarks  Varron,  “they  gave  themselves  up  to 
joy,  license  and  debauchery.  Lascivious  songs  and  the  freest 
discourse  responded  to  their  actions.  A magnificent  chariot  bore 
an  enormous  phallus  slowly  up  to  the  public  square.  There  it 
stopped,  and  one  saw  a matron,  mater  familias,  place  a crown 
of  flowers  upon  this  obscene  image.” 

Such  were  the  fetes  and  ceremonies  of  sacred  prostitution  in 
pagan  Italy. 
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LEGALIZED  PROSTITUTION. 

As  at  Athens,  there  were  in  Rome  two  great  classes  of  prosti- 
tutes— those  who  plied  their  vocation  in  public  houses,  the  lupa- 
nars,  and  the  free  courtesans,  who  were  innumerable,  whose 
ranks  a great  number  of  married  women  entered  and  left  clades- 
tinely,  with  or  without  the  approbation  of  their  husbands. 

Although,  at  a certain  time,  the  young  men  of  Rome  may 
have  wished  to  call  great  courtesans  by  the  name  of  Arnica — 
those  rivaling,  for  instance,  the  women  of  this  class  in  Athens 
and  Corinth — there  were  never  in  Rome  any  women  comparable 
to  the  hetaires  of  Greece,  for  the  latter  were  not  only  known 
for  their  incomparable  beauty,  but  also  by  their  high  intellectual 
culture.  Roman  women  of  this  class  were  too  material  in  their 
passions,  and  too  proud  of  their  political  grandeur,  to  associate 
with  simple  courtesans,  who  could  not  shine  either  from  their 
mental  wit  or  knowledge  of  managing  men.  Roman  sensuality 
only  comprehended  drunken  orgies  with  the  girls,  and  the  brutal 
satisfaction  of  their  appetites.  They  contented  themselves  with 
kept  women  whom  they  sometimes  called  delicatae  or  pretiosae, 
only  visited  by  very  rich  men,  for  whom  they  kept  up  a certain 
appearance  of  luxury. 

For  the  common  men  of  the  people  there  was  a long  list 
of  public  women,  from  the  lowest  stage  of  society,  designated 
by  the  name  prostibulae,  and  sub-divided  into  certain  classes,  as 
pntae,  alcicariae,  casorinae,  copae,  diabolae,  forariae,  bitidae,  noc- 
tuvigilia,  prosedae,  perigrinae,  quandrantariae,  vague,  scortae, 
scrantiae,  according  as  they  frequented  bakeries,  saloons,  public 
squares,  cross  streets,  cemeteries,  woods;  as  they  were  more 
or  less  debased,  Italians  or  foreigners ; as  they  waited  on  their 
customers,  or  as  they  solicited  custom  from  their  windows  or 
street  corners,  or  as  to  the  price  they  held  their  favors,  or  whether 
they  hunted  after  rich  men  or  free  men  or  slaves.  All  these 
appellations  have  no  other  value  save  make  known  to  us 
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that  prostitutes  were  on  sale  in  all  parts  of  the  city,  that  they 
addressed  themselves  to  all  conditions  of  society,  and  were  tol- 
erated without  any  other  restriction  save  inscription  or  regis- 
tration and  the  payment  of  a tax,  the  meretricium. 

There  was  a class  of  women  apart  from  those  named,  the 
dancers  and  flute-players,  who  recalled  the  famous  Greek  aule- 
trides  and  whom  the  police  permitted  to  roam  at  will,  without  sub- 
mitting them  to  the  licentia  stupri.  Almost  all  of  these,  however, 
came  from  the  Orient— from  Greece,  Egypt,  or  Asia.  They  very 
soon  acquired  great  reputations  in  Rome,  by  reason  of  their 
perfect  experience  in  all  the  mysteries  of  voluptuousness ; and 
they  made  society  pay  them  dearly  for  the  benefit  of  their 
musical  and  dancing  arts,  combined  with  their  prostitution. 
They  were  only  seen  in  the  houses  of  the  very  wealthy,  at  the 
end  of  banquets,  or  in  the  midst  of  orgies.  The  Cadiz  dancers, 
from  Spain,  were  in  great  demand  among  other  foreign  dancers. 
Martial  and  Juvenal  have  spoken  of  their  talent  in  exciting  vol- 
uptuous desires  among  spectators. 

These  women  were  called  saltatrices,  fidicinae,  tibinae,  ac- 
cording as  they  were  dancers,  players  of  the  flute,  or  of  the  lyre. 
One  can  give  no  idea  of  the  license  of  their  movements,  to 
which  they  gave  themselves  up  to  the  sounds  of  their  instru- 
ments, as  they  mimicked  the  different  phases  of  love,  that  so 
much  reminded  one  as  to  what  has  been  said  of  the  auletrides 
of  Athens  and  Corinth.  Yet  they  never  enjoyed  the  prestige 
of  the  great  Greek  courtesans.  Some,  it  is  true,  had  the  glori- 
ous distinction  of  being  loved  by  the  great  classical  Latin  poets, 
Horace,  Ovid,  Catullus,  Propertius,  and  Tibullus.  Cytheris  often 
had  Cicero  and  other  great  citizens  at  her  table,  but  she  and  others 
of  her  class  never  played  any  marked  role  in  public  affairs. 

The  greater  courtesans,  bonae  meretrices,  gave  tone  to 
society,  decreed  the  fashions  then  as  now,  drew  around  them 
the  members  of  the  aristocracy,  then,  as  now,  ruining  the  old 
and  debauching  the  young,  anaesthetizing  the  physical  and  moral 
energy  of  the  men ; but  that  was  all.  The  luxury  enjoyed  by 
such  women  was  almost  as  great  as  that  enjoyed  by  the  hetaires 
of  Athens,  and  was  publicly  displayed  in  all  its  splendor 
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and  all  its  insolence,  even  in  sacred  places.  It  was  there 
that  the  populace  went  in  the  evening  in  order  to  see  them 
in  their  gaudy  toilets,  covered  with  jewels,  struggling  co- 
quettishly  with  each  other,  exhibiting  their  voluptuous  non- 
chalance, reclining  on  gorgeous  litters  carried  by  a squad 
of  strong  ebony  negroes.  They  waved  their  magnificent 
fans  with  perfect  grace,  or  held  in  their  hand  a metallic  mirror 
that  permitted  them  to  see  the  way  their  hair  was  arranged 
with  glossy  blonde  locks  on  their  foreheads.  There  were 
some  who  rode  on  horseback  and  managed  magnificent  steeds 
with  superb  dexterity;  some,  too,  rode  on  richly  caparisoned 
mules.  There  were  others,  again,  who  promenaded  about,  fol- 
lowed by  slaves,  who  carried  or  received  their  amorous  confi- 
dences for  them. 

Although  very  rich,  this  special  class  of  courtesans  were  not 
subjected  to  the  tax  placed  on  ordinary  prostitutes,  and  conse- 
quently to  the  licentia  stupri;  the  law  was  only  made  for  poor 
wretches.  The  greater  horizontal  ladies  are  always  treated  in 
the  same  manner  by  the  police ; they  are  never  registered  with 
the  Prefecture  or  Chief  of  Police,  and  this  will  ever  be  the  case 
for  all  future  time. 

The  bonae  meretrices  of  Rome  possessed  a marvelous  art 
in  making  their  thoughts  understood  to  men  they  met  in  the 
course  of  their  promenades.  The  glance  of  an  eye,  imperceptible 
signs  of  the  hands  and  fingers,  the  eloquent  but  silent  motion 
of  their  lips — all  that  speaks  and  tells  louder  and  plainer  than 
articulated  words.  This  amorous  pantomime  does  not  belong 
to  such  women  exclusively ; they  excelled  in  it,  it  is  true,  but  it 
has  ever  been  the  silent  language  of  lovers  in  all  classes  of  society. 

As  for  the  vulgar  prostitution  at  Rome,  there  were  differently 
designated  places,  those  known  and  tolerated  by  the  police,  and 
clandestine  houses.  A particular  class  of  customers  frequented 
these  different  establishments;  the  inscribed  or  registered  girls 
were  in  the  lupanars,  the  uninscribed  or  clandestine  prostitutes 
in  lodging-houses  and  public  shops  of  wine  merchants,  bakers, 
and  barbers.  It  was  in  these  latter  places  that  married  women 
and  young  girls  sought  to  hide  their  amours. 
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The  public  houses  of  prostitution  were  principally  found  in 
the  eccentric  quarters,  such  as  those  of  Suburre,  on  Mount 
Coelius,  near  the  barracks,  in  Esquilier  and  the  great  circus.  In 
the  central  portion  of  the  city,  near  the  Temple  of  Peace,  there 
were  likewise  some,  but  the  latter  were  the  most  aristocratic  and 
luxuriously  kept,  naturally. 

The  lupanars  of  the  people,  that  Tertullian  or  Tertullianus 
called  the  consistories  of  public  debauchery,  were  composed 
of  a certain  number  of  obscure  cell-like  rooms,  filled  by  persons 
of  both  sexes  in  a complete  state  of  nudity.  These  cells  had  a 
door  of  exit  as  well,  on  two  different  streets.  The  furnishings  of 
such  a cell  were  a rush  matting  couch  or  pallet,  pulvinar,  adorned 
by  a lamp  filled  with  stinking  oil,  that  always  betrayed  visi- 
tors to  such  places,  owing  to  the  odor  of  the  smoke  left  on  their 
clothing.  On  the  walls  of  these  cells  were  badly  executed  and 
obscene  designs.  At  the  door  of  the  lupanar  an  index  Priapus 
stood  erect,  armed  spokesman  of  the  god,  that  was  changed 
for  a lantern  of  the  same  shape  at  night.  Finally,  a sign  was 
over  every  cell-door,  indicating  whether  it  was  empty  ( nuda ) or 
occupied  (occupata) , as  well  as  the  charges  made  by  the  women 
within,  thus  avoiding  any  bargaining.  In  aristocratic  lupanars 
the  cells  ( cellae ) did  not  open  on  the  street,  but  into  a court-yard 
or  patio,  in  the  midst  of  which  was  a basin  and  a fountain.  Really 
obscene  designs  were  absent  from  the  walls,  and  in  their  place 
mythological  scenes,  in  which  the  gods  and  goddesses  sacrificed 
themselves  to  love,  were  artistically  pictured.  The  furniture 
was  more  comfortable  and  patrons  had  a complete  party  of 
girls  at  their  service. 

The  ancillae  ornatrices  were  the  domestic  destined  to  make 
the  toilets  for  the  girls,  to  dress  and  undress  them,  adorn  and 
powder  them ; and  aquarioli  brought  fresh  drink  and  wine  to  the 
customers  of  the  house;  the  bacarius  was  in  charge  of  the  hygi- 
enic abutions  to  which  the  man  and  woman  was  submitted,  be- 
for  and  after  coition;  the  villicus  was  the  responsible  manager, 
the  same  as  the  modern  landlady,  of  the  leno,  or  of  the  lena,  who 
kept  the  house,  and  to  whom  was  handed  the  price  named  on 
the  writing  above  the  door.  The  admissarii,  finally,  were  the  men 
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and  women  charged  with  the  duty  of  gathering  in  customers  from 
the  public  streets  and  leading  them  to  the  designated  lupanar.  It 
was  for  this  reason  they  were  also  called  adductores  or  conduc- 
tors. 

The  number  of  lupanars  was  considerable,  and,  meantime, 
there  were  many  women  who  clandestinely  gave  themselves  up  to 
prostitution.  These  latter  lived  around  the  camps,  in  contempt 
of  the  ancient  and  severe  rule  of  discipline,  which  did  not  per- 
mit women  to  follow  the  army.  Valerius  Maximus,  who  has 
mentioned  this  fact,  adds  that  things  came  to  such  a pass  that 
young  Scipio,  on  taking  command  in  Africa,  at  the  third  Punic 
war,  desiring  to  establish  a prompt  reform  in  his  camp,  drove 
out  two  thousand  public  women  (Sabatier). 

Women  who  gave  themselves  up  to  clandestine  prostitution — 
that  is  to  say,  those  who  were  not  inscribed  on  the  public  registers 
of  the  magistrates — were  subject  to  fine,  and,  in  case  the  offense 
was  committed  again,  were  driven  out  of  the  city,  at  least  if 
they  could  not  find  a leno  to  answer  for  them,  who  would  regulate 
their  position  and  afterwards  admit  them  among  its  number  of 
female  boarders.  Despite  this,  there  were  a considerable  number 
of  vagabond  girls  at  Rome,  erraticae  scortae,  who  had  no  other 
domiciles  than  the  streets  and  public  squares,  marble  yards,  mar- 
ket benches,  tombstones,  vaults  of  aqueducts,  or  near  the  feet 
of  some  statue  of  Venus  or  Priapus. 

The  burning  and  often  interested  zeal  of  the  AEdiles  was  in- 
sufficient to  prevent  cladestine  prostitution  and  the  avoidance  of 
scandalous  scenes,  and  crimes  and  misdemeanors  were  of  daily 
occurrence.  Besides,  they  had  only  to  intefere  as  regarded  the 
matter  from  a fiscal  point  of  view,  and  cared  not  to  hear  of  any 
attacks  on  public  morality.  Almost  every  night,  preceded  by 
several  lictors,  they  made  their  rounds,  and  if  they  disdained 
to  pursue  the  she  wolves,  as  wanton  women  were  called,  into  the 
dirty  places  where  such  sought  their  living,  they  particularly 
affected  making  police  descents  on  certain  houses  of  prostitu- 
tion. Sometimes  they  even  dispensed  making  such  announcement 
to  their  lictors,  and  claimed  favors  from  courtesans,  which  favors 
they  considered  as  prerogatives  of  their  order.  It  was  thus 
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that  Hostilius  Mancinus  was  wounded  by  a stone  thrown  by  a 
courtesan,  Mamilia,  whose  door  he  endeavored  to  force  open, 
under  pretext  of  officially  inspecting  her  dwelling  place. 

Roman  prostitution  was  not  only  the  final  termination  of  the 
mistreatment  of  women ; they  also  took  virgins,  who  were  started 
on  paths  of  vice,  victims  offered  up  to  the  lubricity  of  amatores. 

“When  an  unfortunate  girl,  when  some  poor  child  was  sac- 
rificed for  the  first  time,”  says  Pierre  Dufour,  “there  was  fes- 
tivity at  the  lupanar;  they  hung  a lantern  at  door  that  threw 
an  unusual  amount  of  light  around  the  miserable  place;  they 
surrounded  the  frontispiece  of  the  horrible  sanctuary  with  laurel 
branches ; these  laurels  outraged  public  decency  for  several  days, 
and  sometimes,  the  sacrifice  consummated,  the  author  of  the 
villainous  action,  who  was  charged  very  dearly  for  the  price  of 
virginity,  left  the  wretched  hovel  himself  covered  with  laurels.” 
This  impure  enemy  of  woman’s  virginity  imagined  he  had  gained 
a victory,  and  had  the  event  duly  celebrated  by  musicians,  who 
also  added  to  the  crowd  at  the  debauchery.  One  such  usage 
tolerated  by  the  magistrates  was  an  outrage  much  more  sanguin- 
ary for  morality  than  that  observed  by  newly-married  couples, 
for  among  the  masses  of  the  people  an  analogous  custom  pre- 
vailed, and  the  day  after  a wedding  the  bride  and  groom’s  door 
was  often  ornamented  with  laurel  branches.  “Ornentur  postes 
et  grandi  janua  lauro,”  says  Juvenal.  Tertullian  has  criticised 
this  action,  and,  speaking  of  the  newly-wedded  wife,  says : “She 
dares  to  go  out  the  door  that  is  decorated  with  garlands  and  lan- 
terns, as  from  a new  consistory  of  public  debauchery.” 

A no  less  curious  passage  in  the  history  of  Roman  morality 
is  found  in  the  “Symposia”  of  Apollonius  of  Tyre,  where  the  fol- 
lowing dialogue  occurs. 

“Ah ! have  pity  on  my  virginity,”  said  a poor  slave,  purchased 
for  the  lupanar.  “Do  not  prostitute  my  body  and  dishonor  me 
by  shameless  inscriptions.” 

A servant,  called  a lena  (pimp)  by  the  trader  in  young  girls, 
comes  to  ornament  her  victim’s  body  and  write  upon  the 
door  the  inscription : “Those  who  desire  to  deflower  Tarsia  will 
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give  a half-pound  of  silver;  afterwards  she  will  be  given  up 
to  all  comers  for  the  average  price.” 

We  must  believe  that  virginity  brought  a high  price,  for  Latin 
authors  affirm  that  the  pay  at  lupanars  was  very  moderate.  Thus, 
Juvenal,  in  order  to  say  that  Massalina  required  a price  for  her 
favors,  wrote  aera  proposcit — that  is  to  say,  ask  a few  cents.  Pe- 
tronius  has  as  much  said  to  Ascyltes  when  the  latter  is  led 
to  a lupanar  by  an  old  man : “Jam  pro  cella  meretrix  assem  ex- 
egerat.”  The  farmer-out  of  girls  had  already  received  one  for 
the  price  of  his  cell. 

Meantime  this  traffic  in  virginity  was  often  only  a specula- 
tion on  the  part  of  brokers,  priests,  or  procurers.  More  pseudo- 
virginities than  real  virginities  were  found,  and  Lucilius,  in  one 
of  his  satires,  does  not  fail  to  give  to  a young  male  novice  the 
very  practical  advice:  “Buy  the  girl  without  guarantee.” 
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THE  AUXILIARIES  OF  PROSTITUTION  AT  ROME. 

The  female  physicians,  as  much  as  the  official  procurers  of 
Rome,  were  the  greatest  accomplices  of  courtesans  and  adulterous 
married  women,  among  whom  they  practiced.  These  doctresses, 
who  devoted  themselves  to  the  clincal  practice  of  love,  were  de- 
signated by  different  names — medicae,  obstetrices,  and  sagae.  They 
were  interested  auxiliaries  or  aiders  of  prostitution,  especially 
the  sagae.  No  one  can  be  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  from  this 
word  is  derived  sage  femme,  which  Sterne  advises  us,  with  good 
reason,  not  to  confound  with  wise  women.  In  one  of  his  epigrams 
Martial  speaks  of  those  medicae  who  had  charge  of  the  hysterical 
patient,  the  beautiful  young  Leda,  married  to  an  old  and  impo- 
tent graybeard.  They  retired  from  the  case  immediately,  says 
the  poet,  for  they  judged  it  proper  to  call  in  the  doctors. 

The  obstetrices  were  the  midwives,  properly  speaking,  and  had 
as  assistants  the  adstetrices.  The  sagae,  like  the  medicae  and  ob- 
stetrices, practiced  not  only  midwifery,  but  likewise  in  the 
diseases  of  women.  People  in  those  days  paid  little  attention  to 
those  occupied  especially  in  the  traffic  of  procurers  and  abortion- 
ists. It  was  from  this  class  of  female  quacks  that  the  ranks  of 
fortune-tellers,  magicians,  sorcerers,  perfumers,  hair-dressers,  etc., 
were  recruited.  All  their  actions  bore  the  stamp  of  superstitious 
gossiping,  speculating  in  coquetry,  in  the  debauchery  and  credul- 
ity of  women.  There  were  among  these  doctresses  go-be- 
tweens from  the  midwife  to  the  dressmaker.  They  caused  un- 
recognized infants  to  disappear;  arranged  for  happy  labors  and 
easy  deliveries  exempt  from  accidents,  by  sacrifices.  During  the 
time  the  woman  employing  them  was  in  labor  they  invoked  Diana, 
three  or  more  times  if  necessary.  It  was  likewise  incumbent  on 
them  to  bathe  and  care  for  the  new-born  infant  and  dress  the 
newly-confined  woman  for  the  space  of  five  days.  Finally,  they 
were  called  in  when  the  newly-born  infant  was  ill,  and  all  their 
practice,  under  such  circumstances,  was  covering  the  child’s  body 
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with  amulets  or  charms,  and  invoking  Juno,  Lucinia,  Diana,  and 
even  Castor  and  Pollux.  Pliny  has  reported  some  of  their 
prescriptions  relative  to  the  treatment  of  disease  by  menstrual 
blood,  either  fresh  or  incinerated.  Intermittent  fever  and  hydro- 
phobia being  due  to  a lunar  virus,  they  used  the  agent,  either  in 
frictions  or  in  contact  with  the  skin,  in  a satchet  or  in  a silver 
medallion.  This  menstrual  blood  had  still  another  quality,  ac- 
cording to  female  obstetricians.  A woman  who  had  her  courses 
might  destroy  caterpillars  and  other  insects  of  the  fields,  if  she 
walked  over  the  land  one  or  more  times.  But,  in  revenge,  a 
menstruating  woman  struck  the  plants  with  sterility,  made  the 
fruit  fall  from  the  trees,  and  led  the  mares  to  abort  their  colts ; 
menstrual  blood,  too,  chased  away  the  bees  and  dulled  the  edge 
of  razors,  etc.  The  private  life  of  these  women  comported  well 
with  their  ignorance;  they  had  a weakness  for  grape  juice, 
as  may  be  seen  by  reading  “Andria,”  one  of  the  most  charm- 
ing comedies  of  Terence,  or  Terentius  Publius,  in  the  act  where 
Lesbia,  the  saga,  or  midwife,  called  in  to  assist  the  young  Glycera, 
is  presented  as  the  bottle  companion  of  old  slaves.  It  is  this 
Lesbia  who,  according  to  the  same  author,  prescribed  a bath  im- 
mediately after  her  patient’s  confinement,  and  also  made  her 
swallow  the  yolks  of  four  eggs. 

At  Rome  as  in  Athens,  midwives  and  other  female  physicians 
had  not  only  the  monopoly  of  abortions  and  infanticides,  crimes 
almost  tolerated  by  public  and  private  laws,  but  also  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  scandal  of  pregnancy.  It  was  such  women,  too, 
who  carried  newly  born  children  to  the  borders  of  the  marsh  of 
Velabrum,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Aventinus.  To  this  ignoble  char- 
nel-house others  came,  too,  to  seek  destined  subjects  when 
infants  for  heritages  were  necessary.  Juvenal,  in  his  eloquent 
satire  on  women,  well  says,  in  fact : “I  shall  not  insist  either 
on  the  substitution  of  infants  or  upon  the  perfidy  of  those  who, 
playing  on  the  woes  or  joys  of  a husband,  bring  him  little  heirs, 
of  which  he  believes  himself  the  father,  from  the  borders  of 
the  infamous  Velabrum.” 

These  malevolent  creatures  did  not  shrink  from  any  crime 
in  order  to  satisfy  their  cupidity,  for  they  sold  aphrodisiac  and 
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anaphrodisiac  philters  into  the  composition  of  which  entered, 
at  times,  so  Horace  says,  the  blood  of  infants  who  had  been  slain 
for  this  purpose.  The  drugs  of  Canidus,  the  formulae  of  salpe, 
the  hippomania  of  the  sorcerers,  the  eryngion  of  Sappho ; this  was 
their  materia  medica. 

It  is  useless  to  quote  other  authors  or  make  more  investi- 
gations upon  this  subject.  We  know  what  the  functions  of  the 
Roman  doctresses  were.  They  had  the  monopoly  of  the  abor- 
tion business,  and  served  as  auxiliaries  to  prostitution.  The 
Roman  law  severely  proscribed  abortion,  but  it  was  not  in  force, 
and  magistrates  permitted  the  sagae  to  follow  their  lucrative  prac- 
tice. The  following  is  the  text  of  the  law : 

“Whoever  shall  give  an  abortive  potion,  even  without  criminal 
intent,  shall  be  sent  to  the  mines  if  poor,  and  if  rich  exiled  on  an 
island  and  a part  of  his  wealth  confiscated.  If  the  mother 
or  infant  succumb  from  the  effects  of  such  potion,  the  guilty 
one  shall  be  put  to  death. 

Despite  this,  abortion  entered  into  Roman  morals,  and  was 
openly  practiced.  Authors  speak  of  it  as  a custom  tolerated  by 
the  laws,  to  which  princesses  and  patricians  resorted  for  various 
reasons. 

Juvenal,  in  his  satire  against  hypocrites,  shows  us  how  Domi- 
tan,  or  Domitianus,  made  laws  against  adultry,  while  his  niece 
Julia  rendered  herself  famous  for  her  abortions. 

Quum  tot  aborticis  foecundum  Julia  vulvam, 
and  cast  out  from  her  too  fecund  flanks  palpitating  fragments 
of  flesh,  that  by  their  resemblence  to  him  gave  evidence  against 
her  uncle. 

Solverit,  et  patruo  similes  effuderet  offas. 

We  see  that  the  fair  Julia  aborted  in  order  to  efface  the  proof 
of  her  relations  with  her  uncle  Domitian.  Now  it  was  most 
often  for  analogous  reasons  that  women  resorted  to  abortion. 
Corinna,  the  mistress  of  Ovid  and  the  grand-daughter  of  Augus- 
tus, caused  herself  to  abort  in  order  to  destroy  the  proof  of  her 
relations  with  the  poet.  “Corinna  saw,  like  so  many  others,”  re- 
marks the  author  of  the  “Ars  Amoris,”  “an  accusing  witness  of 
her  fault  come  to  trouble  her  days,  and,  like  so  many  other 
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women,  she  ought  to  destroy  this  infant  that  threatened  her  re- 
sponse and  beauty. 

Dum  labefactat  onus  gravidi  temeraria  ventris, 

In  dubio  vitae  lassa  Corinna  jacet. 

Ovid,  who  was  not  an  accomplice  in  this  crime,  was  indig- 
nant against  his  mistress ; afterwards  he  asked  the  gods  to  pardon 
her,  but  he  cursed  the  first  woman  who  set  the  example  for  such 
criminal  attempts.  “She  merited,”  said  he,  “death  in  this  struggle 
against  nature.  She  wished  to  spare  her  belly  a few  wrinkles — 
Ut  careat  rugarum  crimine  venter, 

“and  she  ran  the  risk  of  desecending  to  the  tomb.”  And  he  adds : 
“Why  will  woman  carry  into  her  entrails  a homicidal  iron  (abor- 
tion instrument)  ? Why  give  poison  to  the  infant  that  has  not 
yet  lived?”  j ! / j 

Vestra  quid  effoditis  subjectis  viscera  telis 
Et  nondum  natis  dira  venena  datis. 

He  finally  terminates  his  eloquent  elegy  by  this  peroration : 
“She  died  after  killing  her  child,  and  when  they  carried  her,  all 
unwrung,  upon  her  funeral  bed,  all  those  who  saw  her  said : ‘It 
is  just,  it  is  well;  she  well  deserved  it.’  ” 

Saepe,  suos  utero  quae  necat,  ipsa  perit. 

Ipsa  perit,  ferturque  toro  resoluta  capillos; 

Et  clamant,  merito ! qui  nodocumque  vident. 

In  the  “Heroides”  he  makes  us  read  the  letter  of  Canace  to 
her  brother  Marcareus,  who  had  debauched  his  sister.  Canace 
says : “My  nurse  had  the  first  presentiment  of  my  pregnancy ; 

she  said  to  me:  ‘Daughter  of  SEolus,  thou  lovest!’  I flushed, 
and  shame  made  me  lower  my  eyes  upon  my  breast ; this  mute 
language,  this  avowal,  was  all  significant.  Already  the  burden 
wounds  my  incestuous  flanks,  and  my  weary  limbs  are  heavy 
under  the  secret  weight. 

Jamque  tumescebant  vitiati  pondera  ventris, 

^Egraque  furtivum  membra  gravabat  onus. 

“What  herbs,  what  medicines,  has  my  nurse  not  brought  me  ! — 

how  often  made  me  take  them  with  an  audacious  hand ! 

Quas  mihi  non  herbas,  quae  non  medicamina  nutrix 
Attulit,  audaci  supposuitque  manu. 

“To  the  end,  and  that  alone,  of  protecting  me,  to  detach 
entirely  from  my  entrails  the  increasing  burden ! Ah,  too  vigor- 
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ous ! the  child  resists  all  efforts  of  the  art,  and  remains  safe 
against  its  secret  enemy.” 

We  see  from  these  extracts  that  most  often  the  effort  to 
provoke  abortion  was  aided  by  emmenagogue  substances,  but  such 
methods  did  not  always  succeed,  and  the  child  remained  safely 
in  ntero.  Then  they  punctured  the  ovum  with  an  iron  stem, 
as  the  young  girl  did  who  “died  after  having  killed  her  child.” 

But  it  was  not  always  for  destroying  the  product  of  illegitimate 
relations  that  the  Roman  women  aborted.  It  was  also — and  most 
often,  as  Ovid  said — to  avoid  deforming  their  figures,  fearing 
wrinkles  on  their  bellies,  which  removed  for  their  lovers  a part 
of  their  charm — those  deep  wrinkles  which  every  honest  woman 
regards  as  the  noble  scars  of  fortunate  maternity.  It  was,  then, 
to  avoid  the  fatigues  of  pregnancy,  the  pains  of  labor,  the  cares 
of  maternity,  and  to  preserve  her  charms,  that  women  then,  as 
now,  aborted.  Such  was  the  morality  of  the  Roman  matrons 
at  the  epoch  of  the  decadence.  It  was  to  her,  in  fact,  that  Aulus 
Gellius  addresses  himself,  filled  with  indignation,  when  he  re- 
marks: “Thinkest  thou  nature  has  given  breasts  to  women 

merely  as  graceful  swellings,  destined  for  the  ornamentation 
of  the  chest  and  not  for  nourishing  children?  With  this  idea 
the  majority  of  our  marvelous  prodigiosae  mulieres  strive  to  dry 
up  or  drain  those  sacred  fountains  from  which  human  genius 
draws  its  life,  striving  to  corrupt  or  drive  away  their  milk,  for 
fear  it  might  spoil  their  attributes  of  beautv.  It  is  this  same 
folly  that  leads  them  to  abort,  by  the  aid  of  various  injurious 
drugs,  to  the  end  that  the  polished  surface  of  their  bellies  be  not 
wrinkled  and  weakened  under  the  influence  of  weight  and 
labor  pains.” 

We  see,  then,  that  these  sagae  or  doctresses  not  only  traded 
by  acting  as  procuresses  and  abortionists,  but  that  they  also 
furnished  cosmetics,  perfumes,  and  all  aphrodisiacs.  They  re- 
sorted, in  preparing  such  medicines,  to  the  aromatic  substances 
of  Asia  and  Africa,  that  had  a stimulant  action  upon  the  organs 
of  generation.  It  was  in  the  exaggerated  employment  of  these 
ingredients  that  the  Romans  found  the  secret  of  their  consequent 
venereal  excesses.  All  sorts  of  prostitution  were  then  tributary 
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to  the  sagae,  female  perfumers,  always  old  courtesans,  gray 
haired  under  the  harness  of  prostitution.  Like  the  barbers, 
who  were  active  aiders  of  sodomists,  these  women  derived  large 
revenues  from  their  nefarious  industry,  for  all  the  world  per- 
fumed itself  at  Rome — men,  women,  children,  girls  on  the  town, 
and  pimps.  On  rising,  after  sleep,  before  eating,  after  the 
bath,  they  anointed  themselves  with  perfumed  oils,  they  impreg- 
nated their  clothing  and  hair  with  odorous  aromatic  essences ; 
they  put  it  in  their  food,  in  their  drinks,  in  the  water  of  their 
luxurious  baths,  and  even  sprinkled  their  bedding  with  it.  Their 
nervous  systems  were  in  a perpetual  state  of  excitation  and  of 
erethism  owing  to  the  penetrating  fragrance  of  perfumes.  But 
it  was  the  customers  and  keepers  of  courtesans  who  made  the 
greatest  use  of  scents.  Dufour  remarks : “It  was  princi- 
pally in  the  prelude  to  the  palestra  of  Venus — palaestra  venerea, 
to  use  the  antique  expression — that  perfumes  came  to  the  aid  of 
voluptuousness.  The  two  lovers  anointed  their  bodies  with  spir- 
ituous balsams,  after  having  been  bathed  in  odorous  waters ; in- 
cense burned  in  the  room,  as  if  at  a sacrifice;  the  bed  was  sur- 
rounded by  garlands  of  beautiful  flowers  and  strewed  with  rose 
leaves;  the  furniture  was  sprinkled  with  spikenard  and  cinnamon 
extracts.  Ablutions  in  aromatized  waters  were  often  renewed 
in  the  course  of  these  long  hours  of  love,  in  the  midst  of  a more 
perfumed  atmosphere  than  even  that  of  Olympus.” 

All  the  utensils  of  libertinage,  all  the  objects  that  furnish 
prostitution  the  means  of  artificially  exciting  the  sexual  senses, 
were,  in  addition,  a part  of  the  trade  of  the  sagae.  We  shall  not 
give  a description  of  all  the  instruments  of  debauchery  and  de- 
pravation that  favorized  the  cult  of  anti-physical  love. 

The  monstrous  refinements  of  the  degenerate  sons  of  the  first 
Romans  were  stigmatized  by  the  Apostle  Saint  Paul,  for  he  says 
in  his  epistle  to  them: 

“God  also  gave  them  up  to  uncleanness  through  the  lusts  of 
their  own  hearts,  to  dishonor  their  own  bodies  between  themselves 
* * * for  even  their  women  did  change  the  natural  use  into  that 
which  is  against  nature : and  likewise  the  men,  leaving  the  natural 
use  of  the  women,  burned  in  their  lust  one  toward  another,  men 
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with  men  working  that  which  is  unseemly,  and  receiving  in  them- 
selves the  recompense  of  their  sins.” 

This  recompense  came,  as  we  shall  see,  in  the  diseases  of  the 
organs  of  generation — discharges,  ulcers,  condylomata  of  the 
anus,  etc.  To  add  to  the  other  ignoble  practices  of  onanism 
and  sodomy,  women  used  artificial  phalli  to  produce  sensations, 
which  their  worn-out  condition  rendered  them  impotent  to  experi- 
ence in  natural  relations,  while  men  restored  to  irritating  sup- 
positories to  reawaken  their  virility — all  false  methods  particularly 
in  vogue  among  those  libertines  who  had  been  broken  down  by 
refinements  of  prostitution.  These  obscene  instruments  were 
designated  by  the  name  of  fascinae,  as  used  by  Petronius  in  the 
description  of  the  mysteries  “which  give  back  to  the  nerves  their 
entire  vigor and  here  is  in  what  these  mysteries  consist : 

“Simul  que  profert  Adnothea  scorteum  fascinum,  quod  ut 
oleo  et  minuto  pipere  atque  urticae  trito  circumdedit  semine, 
paulatim  coepit  inserere  ano  meo.  Viridis  urticae  fascem  com- 
prehendit,  omniaque  infra  umbilicum  coepit  lenta  manu  caedere.” 

Which,  being  translated,  reads : 

“At  these  words  yEnothea  brought  a leather  phallus,  rubbed 
over  with  powdered  pepper  and  ground  nettles,  diluted  with  oil, 
which  was  introduced  by  degrees  into  my  rectum.  Then,  seizing 
a handful  of  green  nettles,  she  switched  light  blows  on  the  lower 
part  of  the  belly.” 

yEnothea,  it  is  necessary  to  say,  was  a female  magician  or 
doctoress,  a priestess,  a horrible  old  hag,  who  made  aphrodisiac 
therapeutics  a specialty,  like  all  the  sagae  of  Rome. 

As  to  the  other  auxiliaries  of  prostitution,  it  is  also  necessary 
to  mention  the  public  baths,  for  it  is  certain  that  the  lupanars 
and  other  places  of  legal  prostitution  were  not  the  only  places 
of  debauchery  in  Rome.  The  Thermes  were  there,  and  Petronius 
rightly  said : 

Balnea,  vina,  Venus  corrumpunt  corpora  sana; 

Et  vitam  faciunt  balnea,  vina,  Venus. 

Or,  baths,  wine,  and  love  destroy  the  health  of  the  body,  and 

meanwhile,  all  that  makes  the  charm  of  life  are  baths,  wine,  and 
love. 

Towards  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  the  bells  announced 
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the  opening  of  these  establishments.  Some  were  destined  for 
the  aristocracy,  others  for  the  common  people.  The  price  of 
entrance  for  the  latter  was  very  reasonable,  and  some  had  even 
free  baths,  for  these  public  baths  were  founded  and  supported 
by  certain  rich  men  as  a means  of  securing  political  power. 
In  principle  the  Thermes  were  constructed  in  such  a manner  as 
to  leave  the  bathing  rooms  in  half  obscurity,  and  the  sexes  sep- 
arate ; but  afterwards  more  light  was  admitted,  and  the  baths  were 
used  in  common  by  both  sexes.  This  promiscuity,  of  course, 
brought  on  the  greatest  disorders  in  public  morals.  There  were 
swimming  pools  that  held  a thousand  persons ; men,  women,  and 
children  swarmed  in  the  water  in  a complete  state  of  nudity.  In 
these  vast  aquatic  lupanars  the  field  of  prostitution  was  un- 
bounded, and  under  the  very  eyes  of  the  magistrates  of  the  law 
people  exposed  themselves  with  the  most  perfect  cynicism.  Not 
only  were  such  places  used  as  means  of  assignation,  not  only  were 
shameless  acts  committed,  but  Roman  Lesbians  offered  men  their 
most  impure  caresses,  and  taught  their  vile  arts  to  slaves  and 
children.  Such  persons,  if  men,  were  called  fellatores;  if 
women,  fellatrices.  And  all  these  disgusting  deeds  were  done  in 
the  open  light  of  day. 

This  we  read  in  Juvenal,  the  satirical  verses  of  Martial,  the 
comedies  of  Plautus  and  Terence.  Matrons  abandoned  their 
bodies  to  the  massageurs  of  the  profession,  who  then,  as  now, 
plied  a vile  art  on  frequent  occasions.  “U  net  or  sciebat  domi- 
nant suam  hujusmodi  titillatione  et  contrectatione  gaudere.”  Ju- 
venal says  the  same  thing  in  a celebrated  verse.  Such  were  the 
Thermes,  places  of  public  prostitution,  debauchery,  and  excesses 
of  all  kinds,  comparable  to  many  seaside  resorts,  for  their  patrons 
ate  often,  drank,  played,  and  danced,  giving  themselves  up  to  all 
kinds  of  impure  voluptuousness,  despite  the  edicts  of  certain  em- 
perors, as  Marcus  Aurelius  and  Alexander  Severus ; despite 
the  energetic  protests  of  pure-minded  and  honest  citizens,  who 
foresaw  the  misfortunes  that  the  Latins  were  threatened  with. 

Prostitution  then,  as  now,  also  found  an  asylum  in  hotels,  tav- 
erns, and  saloons  or  wine-shops.  In  the  popina,  or  tavern,  there 
was  a half-dark  and  vaulted  hall  on  the  ground  floor  of  the  house, 
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where  men  and  women  sat  at  tables,  amid  wine  tuns  and  bottles. 
There  they  drank  ate,  played,  and  gave  themselves  up  to  all 
manner  of  debaucheries.  At  inns  or  small  taverns,  cauponae, 
there  were  rooms  for  rent  to  customers.  As  for  the  diversoria, 
they  were  only  furnished  hotels  where  one  could  lodge  at  night. 

The  magistrates  had  the  management  of  all  these  establish- 
ments ; and  there  were  also  wretched  places  where  criminals 
hid  most  of  the  time — malefactors  and  unregistered  girls  who 
wished  to  escape  the  tax  levied  upon  prostitution.  Land- 
lords were  responsible  for  all  infractions  of  the  law  committed 
on  their  premises,  and  magistrates  subjected  such  persons  to 
numerous  fines,  to  be  paid,  or,  if  such  penalty  was  not  paid, 
to  receive  coram  populo,  a certain  number  of  blows  from  a whip, 
which  punishment  was  inflicted  by  the  lictors. 

The  sub-cellars  of  bakeries,  where  the  mill-stones  for  grind- 
ing wheat  were  placed,  served  also  as  refuge  for  vagabond  girls 
and  their  acolytes.  The  magistrates  made  their  best  legal  pick- 
ings there,  but  were  not  otherwise  opposed  to  the  sad  and  shocking 
sexual  commerce  that  was  practiced  at  such  places  day  and  night. 

Finally,  as  for  other  places  of  prostitution,  it  is  necessary  to 
mention  the  obscure  corners,  so  common  under  the  steps  of  the 
circus,  between  the  colonnade  and  the  cavae,  where  the  gladiators 
and  wild  animals  were  lodged.  On  days  when  public  plays 
were  given  courtesans  from  the  rank  and  file  of  society  went 
to  prostitute  themselves  in  the  underground  cells  of  the  arena. 
From  places  they  occupied  within  the  edifice  they  made  signs  to 
the  spectators,  and  led  them  outside  through  the  vomitoria.  This 
went  on  throughout  the  play,  and  many  only  saw  them  and  their 
public  criers,  as  the  latter  served  as  procurers,  as  they  went  and 
came  through  staircases  of  the  cunei  and  the  praecinctiones — 
circular  promenades  situated  between  the  podium,  where  the  Em- 
peror, Vestal  Virgins,  Senators,  and  aristocracy  sat,  and  the  stone 
seats,  spectacula,  reserved  for  the  people.  The  magistrates  toler- 
ated these  shameful  orgies,  which  offended  no  one  very  much. 
The  law  asked  nothing  from  hotel-keepers,  lodging  houses, 
bakeries,  public  criers  and  other  aiders  and  abettors  of  prostitu- 
tion save  the  exact  payment  of  the  tax — meretricium. 
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LAWS  AND  REGULATION  OF  PROSTITUTION  AT 

ROME. 

Thanks  to  the  severe  laws  of  Romulus  and  the  ability  of  his 
successors,  the  institution  of  marriage,  especially  from  a 
political  point  of  view,  gave  to  woman  a severe  code  of  morals, 
which  was  the  principal  element  of  Roman  greatness.  The  laws 
of  Romulus,  to  the  number  of  four,  were  necessary  to  put  a 
check  on  the  violence  of  the  passions  of  half-savage  men,  and 
to  establish  the  principal  social  basis  of  the  new  State.  But  the 
disposition  of  the  matrimonial  code,  engraved  on  the  brass  tablets 
of  the  Capitol,  only  concerned  gentlewoman ; the  free  plebeian 
masses  still  gave  themselves  up  to  concubinage  and  prostitution. 
This  was  the  great  political  fault,  fatally  destined  to  sustain 
a center  of  corruption,  that  quickly  spread  itself  under  the  Em- 
pire, after  the  great  Asiatic  wars,  to  all  classes  of  society,  and 
progressively  brought  about  Roman  decadence. 

Marriage  enjoyed  some  considerations  at  Rome,  and  more 
or  less  extended  civil  effects,  following  the  form  in  which  it 
was  contracted.  Those  who  made  the  contract  by  confarreatio — 
that  is  to  say,  by  the  use  of  the  same  bread  that  the  bride  and 
groom  ate  at  the  time  of  the  ceremony— were  regarded  as  the 
most  honest  marriages ; it  was  this  kind  of  wedding  that  conferred 
the  greatest  rights  on  the  woman,  and  allowed  her  to  assume 
the  most  respectable  titles.  The  marriage  by  usucapio,  less  re- 
spected, and  to  which  the  name  half-marriage  was  given, 
followed  the  simple  cohabitation  of  a couple  for  one  year,  pro- 
vided there  was  no  interruption  of  three  consecutive  days ; these 
were  common,  owing  to  the  relaxed  state  of  morals.  There  was 
nothing  absolutely  shameful  in  concubinage ; it  passed  for  a 
third  variety  of  marriage;  the  laws  called  it  an  allowable  cus- 
tom. 

Meantime  this  condition,  wherein  the  legality  only  reposed 
in  the  apparent  intention  of  those  who  embraced  it,  the  ex- 
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istence  of  which  was  only  determined  by  the  presumption  of  the 
will — ex  sola  animi  destinatione,  as  the  law-givers  expressed  it 
— took  the  name  of  non-judicial  weddings,  injustae  nuptiae.  The 
concubine  was  not  a wife ; she  had  merely  a place,  and  was  distin- 
guished by  her  clothing.  The  children  of  such  women,  although 
associating  with  other  citizens,  were  not  a part  of  their  father’s 
family ; they  could  not  inherit,  and,  since  it  was  not  permitted 
to  take  any  women  as  concubines  save  those  in  servile  conditions, 
those  born  of  obscure  parentage,  or  those  of  alien  birth 
or  who  had  prostituted  themselves,  or  those  who  pursued  shameful 
menial  tasks,  all  such  concubines  were  regarded  with  an  unfav- 
orable eye.  Public  debauchery  no  longer  astonished  morality ; 
it  was  part  of  it. 

Historians  have  made  known  to  us  the  contempt  of  the  citi- 
zens of  the  Roman  Republic  for  adultery,  and  the  horrible  pun- 
ishment inflicted  on  guilty  women,  who  were  given  over  publicly 
to  the  assaults  of  a trained  jackass,  drawn  like  animals  at  the 
chariot  of  the  public  hangman,  and  finally  condemned  to  public 
prostitution.  But  while  honest  matrons,  matres  familias,  were 
surrounded  by  respect  and  honors,  and  while  Vestal  Virgins  were 
charged  with  the  duty  of  maintaining  at  the  altar  the  sacred  fires 
to  modesty,  many  women  and  daughters  of  the  people  submitted 
themselves  to  the  most  horrible  species  of  human  slavery,  prosti- 
tution. 

The  great  jurist,  Domitius  Ulpianus,  whose  works  on  Roman 
law  have  been  largely  reproduced  in  the  Pandects,  has  left  us 
under  the  title  of  “De  ritu  nuptiarum,”  the  legal  definition  of  pros- 
titution in  Rome.  He  speaks  as  follows : 

“A  woman  makes  a public  trade  of  prostitution  when  she 
not  only  prostitutes  herself  in  a place  of  debauchery,  but  like- 
wise frequents  wine-houses  and  other  places  in  which  she  has 
no  care  for  her  honor. 

“By  public  trade  we  understand  the  reception  of  these  wo- 
men who  prostitute  themselves  to  all  comers,  without  choice. 
This  term  does  not  apply  to  married  women  guilty  of  adultery, 
nor  to  girls  who  have  been  seduced. 

“Any  woman  who  abandons  herself  for  money  to  one  or 
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two  persons  cannot  be  deemed  as  one  making  a trade  of  prosti- 
tution. 

“Octavianus  thinks,  with  reason,  that  those  who  prostitute 
themselves  publicly,  even  without  taking  money,  should  be  classed 
with  the  women  who  make  a public  trade  of  prostitution.” 

Women  of  the  town  were  not  included  in  the  public  census 
of  population,  but  were  inscribed  on  the  register  of  prostitu- 
tion kept  by  the  magistrates,  who  gave  such  women  an  equiva- 
lent of  the  police  card  of  permission,  or  license  for  debauchery, 
in  Latin  licentia  stupri.  This  permit  to  prostitute  themselves 
was,  for  a long  time,  only  given  to  plebeian  women;  but,  under 
the  Empire,  when  public  depravation  had  attained  its  extreme 
limits,  some  of  the  patrician  class,  ingenuae,  claimed  their  right 
to  be  so  inscribed.* 

Prostitutes  were  condemned  to  civil  death  as  infamous.  This 
was  likewise  the  case  with  men  who  gave  themselves  up  to  the 
trade  of  pimps  or  procurers,  lenocinium.  This  brand  of  infamy 
was  an  indelible  stain,  attached  to  all  agents  of  prostitution,  public 
girls  and  their  patrons,  the  leno  and  the  lena,  to  coachmen,  hotel- 
keepers,  renters  of  such  property,  bakers,  perfumers,  and  other 
merchants  designated  under  the  generic  name  of  meretrices — that 
is  to  say,  all  those  who  speculated  on  this  shameful  traffic  in  the 
human  body.  For  such  turpitude,  said  the  law,  is  not  abolished 
by  its  intermission. 

In  contradiction  to  the  spirit  of  the  Roman  law,  all 
meretrices  who  were  deprived  of  their  civil  rights  were  meantime 
subjected  to  their  proportional  share  of  city  taxes;  they  had  to 
pay  the  vectigal  or  the  meretricium. 

It  was  Caligula  who  had  the  idea  of  imposing  a tax  on  public 
debauchery,  following  the  plan  pursued  in  Greece,  without  in  the 

*Wives  of  senators  and  noblemen  solicited  the  privilege  of  being  classed 
as  Meretrices,  upon  the  public  registers  of  the  magistrates,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  punishments  threatening  them  from  the  watchfulness  of  their  families  and 
in  order  to  lead  a licentious  life  which  seemed  to  please  many  of  them.  Here, 
besides,  is  what  Tacitus  says,  in  bis  “Annales,”  Liber  ii.  Cap.  lxxv: 

“The  Senate  this  year  made  severe  rules  to  repress  the  dissolution  among 
women.  It  forbade  the  trade  of  prostitute  to  those  having  grand-parents,  fathers, 
or  the  patrician  class  of  Romans  for  husbands;  for  Vistilla,  from  a prstorian  family, 
had  gone  to  the  magistrates  to  have  her  name  inscribed  on  the  list  of  public 
girls  ( Nam  Vestilin,  practoria  familia  genitita,  licentiam  stupri  apud  &diles  vulgarerat), 
according  to  the  custom  of  our  fathers,  who  thought  a woman  should  be  severely 
punished  for  a simple  declaration  of  immodesty  ( More  inter  veteres  recepto,  gui 
satis  poenarum  adversum  impudicas  in  ipsa  professione  flagitii  credebant.)” 
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meantime  abolishing  it.  Alexander  Severus  found  this  money 
had  a bad  moral  smell,  and  only  consented  to  receive  it  under 
the  name  of  taxes  collected  for  the  support  of  public  buildings. 
History  does  not  tell  us  whether  the  budget  of  public  monuments 
was  added  to  the  civil  list  of  the  Emperor.  That  might  have 
been  a very  remarkable  precedent  for  these  political  financiers. 
Theodosius  and  Valentinian  abolished  it  completely,  but  their  suc- 
cessors re-established  it  without  shame.  Anastasius,  finally, 
caused  it  to  disappear  forever. 

Another  law  relative  to  prostitution  forbade  citizens  from 
wedding  slaves  freed  by  the  lenones,  forbade  public  girls  from 
marrying,  and  also  forbade  senators  from  wedding  the  daughtes 
of  lenones. 

Police  regulations  imposed  a particular  costume  on  all  pros- 
titutes. In  place  of  the  modest  stola  of  honest  matrons,  which 
fell  down  to  their  feet,  they  could  only  wear  a short  tunic  and 
a toga  open  in  front — that  which  gave  them  the  surname  of 
togatae.  At  a certain  epoch  they  adopted  from  Asiatic  courte- 
sans the  transparent  robes  of  silk,  sericae  vestes,  which  permitted 
them  to  exhibit  all  parts  of  their  body  in  semi-nudity.  The 
matrons,  under  the  Empire,  adopted  this  fashion,  and  in  their 
turn  wore  this  livery  or  costume  of  infamy,  which  so  incensed 
Seneca  that  he  said:  “We  import  these  goods  at  great  expense 

from  far-off  countries  for  our  women,  having  nothing  more  to 
show  in  secret  to  their  lovers.”  White  chaplets,  vittae  tenues, 
which  held  up  the  hair  of  young  girls  and  honest  women,  were 
forbidden  to  public  to  public  prostitutes.  Women  of  the  town 
usually  dressed  their  hair  in  blonde  wigs  or  dyed  their  locks 
yellow,  hiding  them  under  a hood  or  cowl,  palliolum.  At  the  cir- 
cus or  at  the  theater,  and  at  public  reunions,  they  wore  a special 
head-dress  or  bonnet— a miter,  nimbus,  or  a tiara,  as  they  might 
choose,  with  flowers  and  sometimes  with  ornaments  of  gold  and 
precious  stones.  The  miter,  less  divided  than  that  worn  by 
priests,  was  also  ornamented  with  two  pendants  hanging  over 
the  cheek.  Finally,  they  wore  sandals  on  their  feet ; socks  and 
laced  shoes  were  reserved  for  honest  women. 

By  a decree  of  Domitian,  they  were  forbidden  to  promen- 
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ade  the  streets  in  litters.  For  these  vehicles,  reserved  at  their 
first  invention  for  honest  pregnant  women,  soon  became  a sort 
of  ambulant  couch  for  the  greater  courtesans.  They  were  carried 
by  eight  slaves,  and  courtesans  often  made  their  lovers  get  into 
such  portable  beds,  and,  after  closing  the  curtains,  did  many 
wanton  acts.  When  they  were  alone,  in  patente  sella,  they  ex- 
hibited themselves  in  the  public  streets,  exposed  for  sale  lying 
upon  soft  cushions,  striving  to  draw  the  regard  of  men  and  to 
provoke  masculine  desire.  After  the  time  of  Domitian*  they 
resumed  the  use  of  the  litter,  and  honest  married  women  like- 
wise used  it,  too,  which  led  Seneca  to  remark:  “From  thence 

Roman  matrons  reclined  in  their  carriages  as  though  on  public 
sale.” 


*This  decree  of  Domitian,  like  those  of  Augustus  and  of. Tiberius,  was  a mere 
act  of  hypocrisy.  These  crowned  monsters  who,  on  mounting  the  throne,  placed 
themselves  outside  the  pale  of  decency,  still  even  while  affecting  the  utmost  concern 
for  public  morality,  set  personal  examples  which  were  absolutely  putrid.  But,  as 
Sabatier  observes:  “What  do  laws  in  the  interest  of  morality  amount  to,  when  public 
morality  is  openly  outraged  by  those  who  make  these  laws” 
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MASCULINE  PROSTITUTION. 

CORRUPTION  OF  THE  CAESARS. 

We  have  successively  passed  in  review  all  varieties  of  pros- 
titution by  hospitality,  pagan  religious  prostitution,  legal  prosti- 
tution practiced  by  girls  of  the  town,  she-wolves  and  grand  cour- 
tesans, matrons  and  free  women.  Let  us  now  turn  to  the  subject 
of  prostitution  among  men,  which  was  as  widespread  as  that 
among  women,  not  only  among  the  plebeian  class,  among  free 
men  and  slaves,  but  also  among  the  higher  classes  of  society — 
Emporors,  Senators,  and  Nobles — whose  vices  and  corruption 
will  always  astonish  modern  civilized  and  Christian  nations.  Here 
are  the  facts. 

Caesar.  It  was  known  that  this  man  seduced  Postumia, 
wife  of  Servius  Sulpicius;  Lollia,  wife  of  Aulus  Gabinius;  Ter- 
tulla,  wife  of  Marcus  Crassus ; Marcia,  wife  of  Cneus  Pompeius ; 
and  Servilia  and  her  daughter  Tertia.  After  all,  the  adulteries 
in  which  he  involved  the  good  names  of  Roman  matrons,  after 
his  amours  with  Eunoe  of  Mauritania,  and  Cleopatra,  it  was 
still  necessary  for  him  to  prostitute  himself  to  men.  He  who 
had  his  virginity  was  Nicomedes,  King  of  Bithynia.  Cicero 
affirms  this  in  his  letters.  Dolabella  reproached  him  from  the 
tribune  of  the  Senate,  and  called  him  “the  concubine  of  a King.” 
Curius  boldly  called  him  the  “lupanar  of  Nicomedes,”  and  the 
“Bithynian  prostitute.”  One  day,  when  he  had  the  impudence  to 
speak  in  favor  of  Nysa,  the  daughter  of  his  male  lover,  Cicero 
interrupted  him  with  a gesture  of  disgust.  “Let  us  pass  over 
that,  I pray  you!  We  know  too  much  now  what  you  have  re- 
ceived from  Nicomedes  and  what  you  have  paid  for  it.” 

Octavius  designated  Caesar  as  Queen  and  King.  After  the 
conquest  of  Gaul,  Caesar,  mounting  to  the  Capitol,  heard  his 
soldiers  singing  around  his  triumphal  chariot:  “Caesar  conquered 
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the  Gauls,  but  Nicomedes  conquered  Caesar.  Today  Caesar 
triumphs  for  conquering  the  Gauls,  but  Nicomedes,  who  con- 
quered Caesar,  does  not  come  in  triumph.” 

One  day,  when  led  to  say  that  he  was  walking  on  the  heads 
of  his  fellow-citizens,  the  retort  was  made  that  that  was  “a  diffi- 
cult task  for  a women,”  and  he  on  his  part  answered  that  “Serni- 
ramis  had  reigned  in  Assyria  and  the  Amazons  in  the  greater 
portion  of  Asia.”  (Suetonius). 

Such  was  the  great  Caesar,  ‘‘the  husband  of  all  women  and 
the  woman  for  all  husbands.” 

Octavius.  Suetonius  says  of  him,  “His  reputation  from  youth 
up  was  disgraced  by  more  than  one  reproach.”  Mark  An- 
thony reproached  him  with  having  “bought,  at  the  price  of  his 
honor,  the  adoption  of  his  uncle.”  Lucius,  brother  of  Mark 
Anthony,  remarked  of  Octavius  that  “after  giving  up  the 
flower  of  his  innocence  to  Caesar,  he  sold  it  a second  time  in 
Spain  to  Hirtius  for  300,000  sesterces ;”  and  Lucius  added  that 
“Octavius  was  in  the  habit  of  burning  the  hair  from  his  legs,  to 
the  end  that  it  might  come  out  softer.”  Sextus  Pompey  called 
him  effeminatus,  and  all  classical  scholars  know  what  that  meant 
in  ancient  Rome.  All  the  populace  applied  to  him  one  day,  amid 
great  acclamation,  a certain  verse  recited  at  a theater,  speaking 
of  a priest  of  Cybele  who  played  on  the  psaltery.  This  verse, 
taken  in  an  equivocal  sense,  signified : “See  this  ruler  of  the  uni- 
verse. Vides  ut  cinaedus  orbem  digito  temperet.” 

Octavius  was  not  only  a sodomite;  he  was  likewise  the  sub- 
ject of  attacks  of  such  erotic  furor  as  his  uncle  had  for  married 
women,  but  chiefly  for  virgins,  “ ad  vitiandas  virgines  promtior.” 
Suetonius  affirms  this  fact  in  the  following  terms : “His  friends 
occupied  themselves  in  seeking  married  women  and  young  girls, 
whom  he  made  stand  naked  in  his  presence,  in  order  to  examine 
them  as  one  did  the  slaves  at  the  market  of  Toranius.”  While 
Dufour  says:  “It  is  thus  that  the  sad  objects  of  imperial  lux- 

ury came  to  him  before  being  approved  and  chosen ; they  had 
to  fulfill  certain  requirements  imposed  by  the  caprices  of  Augus- 
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tus,  who  was  very  curious  as  to  the  most  secret  details  of  their 
beauty.”  Commentators  have  interpreted  the  words  “conditiones 
qnaesitas,”  which  historians  left,  in  some  way,  under  a transpar- 
ent veil. 

Another  espsode  of  his  immorality  and  despotism  is  reported 
by  Suetonius  and  Mark  Anthony.  “In  the  midst  of  a banquet 
Octavius  passed  out  of  the  dining-hall  into  a chamber  adjoining 
with  the  wife  of  one  of  the  consuls,  who  was  present  as  a guest ; 
and  when  she  returned  with  Octavius,  after  having  given  the 
assembled  commensals  time  to  empty  more  than  one  cup  of  wine 
to  the  glory  of  this  Caesar,  the  lady’s  eyes  were  red  and  her 
hair  disheveled.  The  husband  alone  took  no  notice  of  it.”  Sue- 
tonius adds  in  the  following  chapter:  “They  often  talked  of  a 
secret  dinner,  called  the  ‘repast  of  the  twelve  divinities,’  in  which 
the  guests  were  attired  like  gods  and  goddesses,  at  which  he  repre- 
sented Apollo.”  Mark  Anthony,  in  several  violent  letters  against 
the  Emperor,  did  not  hesitate  to  name  those  who  were  at  these 
famous,  or  rather  infamous,  feasts,  upon  which  some  anonymous 
author  wrote : 

When  that,  among  the  cries,  scandal,  and  outrage, 

Apollo  and  his  holy  image  were  profaned 
By  Caesar  and  his  friends  in  guilty  play, 

Retracing  pleasures  and  the  crimes  of  gods — 

Aye ! all  protecting  gods  of  Rome  and  Italy 
Did  hide  their  eyes  at  this  impious  scene, 

And  the  great  Jupiter  descended  from  his  car 
From  off  the  throne  where  Romulus  had  placed  him. 

This  was  Octavius  Augustus,  the  hypocritical  author  of  the 
law  regarding  adultery  and  the  incestuous  lover  of  his  daughter 
Julia. 

Tiberius.  Suetonius  well  recounts  the  corruption  of  this 
monster’s  morals. 

.“He  established  a new  magistracy,  who  might  be  called  the 
‘Superintendent  of  Voluptuousness,’  which  he  placed  in  charge  of 
Csesonius  Priscus,  a Roman  knight — novum  officium  instituit, 
a voluptatibus,  praeposito  equito  romano  Tito  Caesonio  Prise o.” 

He  had  at  his  pleasure  resort  at  Capri  lodgings  destined 
for  his  more  secret  debauches ; it  was  there  that  young  girls  and 
boys  imagined  the  most  monstrous  amusements,  which  he  called 
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spincters,  forming  among  themselves  a triple  chain ; then,  inter- 
laced, they  prostituted  themselves  in  the  imperial  presence,  in 
order  to  reanimate  by  this  spectacle  the  waning  desires  of 
an  old  man.  He  had  several  chambers  decorated  with  the  most 
lascivious  paintings,  where  one  saw  the  rites  of  Elephantis, 
to  the  end  that  one  might  find  on  all  sides  lessons  and  models 
of  enjoyment— ne  cui  in  opera  edenda  exemplar  imperialae 
schemae  deesset. 

He  pushed  his  turpitude  even  farther,  it  is  said,  and  to  a 
point  that  it  is  more  difficult  to  believe  than  to  report.  They 
pretend  he  took  mere  infants,  whom  he  called  ‘little  fishes,”  to 
play  over  his  body  while  in  the  bath,  to  bite  him,  etc.  It  is  said 
that  on  one  occasion,  a sacrifice,  he  suddenly  fell  in  love  with 
the  beauty  of  him  who  presented  the  incense,  and  waited  until 
the  end  of  the  ceremonial  to  do  violence  to  this  young  man, 
as  well  as  to  his  brother,  who  played  the  flute ; and  he  followed 
them  and  broke  their  legs  because  they  reproached  his  infamy. 
He  killed  Mallonia,  who  had  screamed  at  him  as  a disgusting  and 
impure  old  man — obscenitate  oris  hirsuto  atque  olido  seni  clare 
exprobata. 

Also  in  the  “Atellana”  they  applied  to  Tiberius,  amid  great 
applause,  the  obscene  painting  of  an  old  ram  licking  a young 
goat — hircum  vetulum  capris  naturam  liguriet.  History  accuses 
Pomponius,  Flaccus,  Sestius  Gallus,  and  others,  with  whom  he 
prostituted  himself  in  midnight  orgies,  where  young  girls  en- 
tirely naked  served  the  roistering  guests — “Nudis  puellis  min- 
istrantibus.” 

Caligula.  “This  wretch,”  says  Suetonius,  “had  criminal 
commerce  with  all  his  sisters,  whom  he  afterwards  prostituted 
to  his  pimps.  He  was  as  infamous  in  his  marriages  as  in  his 
divorces.  He  was  both  corrupter  and  corrupted.  He  loved  with 
a disgraceful  passion  Marcus  Lepidus,  Mnester  the  actor  and 
some  hostages;  and  Valerius  Catullus,  a young  man,  reproached 
the  monster  with  having  violated  his  person — Valerius  Catullus 
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consulari  familae  iuvenis  stupratum  a se,  ac  latera  sibi  contu- 
bernio  ejas  defesso  etiam  vociferatus  est.” 

Without  mentioning  his  incests  with  his  sisters  and  his  pas- 
sion for  the  courtesan  Pyralis,  he  had  no  respect  for  any  of 
the  most  distinguished  women  of  his  court.  He  invited  them 
to  dine  with  their  husbands,  and  made  them  pass  in  review  be- 
fore him,  examining  them  as  attentively  as  would  a slave  mer- 
chant, even  lifting  up  their  chins  with  his  hand  if  they  were  filled 
with  shame,  and  making  them  kiss  his  head.  He  took  into 
a neighboring  apartment  any  women  he  desired,  and  would  re- 
enter the  banquet  hall  with  all  the  evident  traces  of  recent  de- 
bauchery, praising  or  blaming  the  charms  or  faults  of  this 
or  that  one  with  whom  he  had  associated  intimately.  He  often 
ate  and  slept  in  the  stables  with  his  coachmen,  and  gave  one  of 
them,  named  Cythicus,  two  millions  of  sesterces,  after  a drunk- 
en debauch,  to  commit  a certain  nameless  act.  He  transformed 
his  palace  into  a lupanar  and  play-house,  where  he  invited  all  the 
higher  class  of  the  Roman  aristocracy,  to  steal  their  money  and 
associate  with  him  in  his  filthy  sprees.  It  was  to  this  brute 
that  we  owe  the  vectigal  of  prostitution,  a tax  of  one-eighth 
the  daily  gain  (ex  capturis),  which  each  public  girl,  with  each  in- 
dividual associating  with  her,  was  obliged  to  pay. 

Claudius  was  the  imbecile  husband  of  Messalina,  who  was 
wont  to  prostitute  herself  to  the  muleteers  of  Subura.  He  had 
one  thing  to  commend  him  above  his  predecessors:  he  did  not 
prostitute  himself  to  actors,  and  limited  his  passions  to  purely 
physiological  excesses.  Suetonis  renders  him  justice  in  this 
passage  of  his  history:  “Libidinis  in  feminas  profnsissimae, 

marium  omnino  expers.”  He  carried  his  love  for  women  to  ex- 
cess, but  held  no  commerce  with  men.  This  exception  was  so 
remarkable  as  to  lead  to  special  mention. 

Nero.  Domitius,  his  father,  responded  to  one  of  his  friends 
who  questioned  him  as  to  his  son  at  birth:  “From  Agrippina 

nothing  can  come  except  a monster,  a pest  to  humanity — Domiti 
negantis  quidqnam  ex  se  Agrippina  nisi  dete stabile  et  malo  publico 
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poluisse.  This  prediction  was  just  according  to  Suetonius,  the 
historian  of  the  Caesars,  for  he  says : “Without  speaking  of 

his  infamous  commerce  with  free  men  and  his  numerous  adulter- 
ies, he  violated  a vestal  virgin  named  Rubria.  He  made  a eunuch 
of  a young  boy  named  Sporus,  and  married  him  under  the  most 
solemn  ceremonies — puerem  Sporum,  exsectis  testibus,  etiam  in 
niuliebrem  natnram  transfigurare  conatus  est ; cum  dole  et  flam- 
meo  per  solemni  nuptiarum  celeberrimo  officio  deductum  ad  se 
pro  uxore  habuit.”  He  dressed  this  eunuch  Sporus  up  like  an 
empress,  and  accompanied  the  eunuch’s  litter  through  all  the 
assemblies  and  marches  through  Greece,  and  in  the  different  quar- 
ters of  Rome,  giving  kisses  from  time  to  time,  identidem  exos- 
cidans.  It  has  been  asserted  that  he  wished  to  make  his  own 
mother  his  mistress,  and  that  the  enemies  of  Agrippina  persuaded 
him  not  to  do  so,  for  fear  that  this,  imperious  and  violent  woman 
would  be  pleased  with  the  new  kind  of  favor.  He  had  among 
his  concubines  a woman  much  resembling  Agrippina,  who  always 
assured  him  she  was  his  mother,  and  then  his  habits  were  more 
filthy  than  ever — libidinatum  inceste  ac  maculis  vestis  proditum 
affirmant.  For  further  information  the  reader  is  referred  to  Sue- 
tonius, as  the  work  will  not  bear  an  English  rendition.  It  has 
always  been  well  remarked  of  this  horrible  Emperor:  “Nero 

Claudius  Aenobarbus.” 

Galba.  Pederasty  was  one  of  his  vices,  but  he  preferred  ro- 
bust maturity  to  delicate  youth.  “Libinis  in  mares  pronior,  et 
cos  nonnisi  proeduros,  exoletosque  Suetone.”  While  in  Spain, 
Icelus,  one  of  his  ancient  catamites,  came  to  announce  the  death  of 
Nero,  and  not  only  did  he  embrace  him  indecently  before  every 
one,  but  had  him  depilated  in  order  that  he  might  resume  his 
former  function. 

Vitellius.  After  Otho,  who  openly  celebrated  the  mys- 
teries of  Isis  during  the  few  years  of  his  reign,  came  Vitellius. 
He  passed  his  infancy  and  youth  at  Capri,  serving  the  pleasure 
of  Tiberius,  which  was  the  first  cause  of  the  elevation  of  his 
father.  He  kept  the  surname  of  Spincter,  invented  by  Ti- 
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berius  to  express  the  most  monstrous  debauches.  His  king- 
dom was  among  actors,  coachmen,  and  free  Asiatics. 

Commodus.  The  remarks  on  this  Emperor  will  not  even 
bear  anything  like  a full  English  translation,  as  Commodus  was  as 
licentious  and  as  infamous  as  Caligula  and  Nero.  The  historian 
Lampridius  has  written  of  him:  “He  was  shameless,  wicked, 

cruel,  libidinous  and” — but  let  us  introduce  the  Latin:  “Turpis, 

improbus,  crudelis,  libidinosus,  ore  quoque  pollutis,  constru- 
prat'is  fnit.”  His  palace  was  a place  of  debauchery;  there  he 
drew  about  him  the  youngest  and  most  beautiful  women,  like 
slaves  attached  to  a lupanar,  to  serve  his  most  impure  caprices. 
He  lived  with  actors  and  prostitutes,  and  frequented  houses 
of  ill-fame,  where,  disguised  as  a eunuch,  he  was  wont  to  go 
carrying  refreshments  and  water.  Upon  his  triumphal  chariot, 
when  he  entered  imperial  Rome,  his  male  favorite,  the  ignoble 
Anteros,  sat,  whom  he  overpowered  with  his  filthy  kisses.  He 
often  passed  entire  nights  in  drunken  debauches  with  the  latter. 
He  kept  several  hundred  concubines  at  his  palace,  among  them 
many  married  women  he  had  prostituted.  He  had  an  equal 
number  of  horrible  caedes,  chosen  from  different  classes  of  so- 
ciety. These  so-called  men  and  women  met  him  each  day  at  the 
convivial  board,  and  were  boon  companions  of  his  imperial  or- 
gies. (See  Suetonius  for  further  particulars.) 

Heliogabalus  was  the  very  incarnation  of  vice  and  satyro- 
mania.  He  dressed  like  a woman,  covered  himself  with  jewels, 
and  prostituted  himself  to  any  one  who  desired  his  company. 
He  was  the  worthy  son  of  a courtesan,  Semiramis,  and  of 
Caracalla.  He  sought  fine  physically  formed  men  all  over  his 
empire.  At  the  circus  he  always  selected  the  most  robust  gladi- 
tors  to  be  his  companions  in  infamy.  He  associated  with  coach- 
men, with  whom  he  had  filthy  debauches,  among  others  Hierocles, 
for  whom  he  had  such  a passion.  He  often  gave  him  in  public 
the  most  disgusting  caresses —“Hieroclem  vero  sic  amavit  ut  eidem 
oscularetur  inguina.” 

In  order  to  make  his  choice  of  male  lovers  at  his  pleasure, 
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and  of  the  qualities  they  possessed,  lit  ex  eo  conditiones  bene 
vasatorum  hominum  colligeret,  he  constructed  public  baths  in  his 
palace,  where  he  bathed  with  the  vulgar  populace  of  Rome.  He 
also  made  visits  to  all  houses  of  ill-fame,  and  raised  to  the  highest 
dignities  of  the  empire  those  who  possessed  the  most  enormous 
virile  attributes — commendabos  sibi  pndibilium  enormitate  mem- 
brorum. 

Many,  many  other  vile  things  might  be  narrated  of  this  im- 
pure High  Priest  of  the  Sun  and  of  his  relations  with  the  priests 
of  Cybele  and  the  representatives  of  feminine  prostitution,  but  let 
us  cease  this  further  biographical  sketch  of  the  Csesars  and 
other  Roman  tyrants. 

Meantime,  this  historical  sketch  of  the  monstrous  Roman  Em- 
perors must  lead  us  to  several  conclusions.  One  of  the 
first  is  the  influence  of  the  morals-  of  sovereigns  on  their  people, 
the  pernicious  action  of  libertinage  of  the  aristocracy  on  the 
lower  classes  of  society,  and  the  example  that  prostitution  in 
the  court  fatally  exercised  on  all  ranks  of  society.  The  learned 
Barthelemy  has  expressed  this  idea  in  his  introduction  to  the 
“Voyage  to  Greece,”  where  he  remarks : “Those  who  are  at 

the  head  of  governments,  falling  from  grace,  make  the  most  pro- 
found impression.  The  corruption  of  the  least  citizen  is  easily 
repressed  and  kept  in  obscurity,  for  corruption  only  extends  from 
one  class  to  another.  When  it  pervades  the  places  where  power 
is  held  it  has  more  force  than  even  the  laws  themselves,”  etc. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  at  all  epochs  and  among  all  nations 
absolute  power  has  always  been  an  example  of  moral  deprava- 
tion, and  one  of  the  effective  causes  of  prostitution.  It  could  not 
be  otherwise  when  one  places  in  the  hands  of  a man,  raised 
up  and  almost  worshipped ; the  sovereign  power  that  permits 
him  to  dispense,  at  the  will  of  his  caprice,  favors,  distinctions, 
and  wealth.  When,  around  the  throne  of  princes,  so-called 
noble  courtesans  are  permitted  to  approach,  the  docile  instru- 
ments of  ambition,  these  noble  courtesans,  like  women  even 
of  modern  days,  who  give  themselves  up — often  with  unbounded 
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wealth,  too — to  the  prostitution  conferred  by  an  empty  purse 
and  title,  the  worst  is  sure  to  follow. 

These  sanguinary  satyrs,  dangerous  from  all  points  of  view, 
have  not  always  been  considered  by  philosophers  as  responsible 
for  their  crimes.  They  belong,  up  to  a certain  point,  it  is  true, 
to  morbid  psychology,  to  the  medico-legal  expert.  Many  other 
such  creatures  as  the  Marshal  de  Sades  were  veritable  mon- 
sters of  morbid  sexual  perversion. 

This  last-named  monster  was  condemned  to  be  burned  to 
death  at  Nantes,  France,  in  1440,  after  killing  eight  hundred 
little  children.  Today  such  a scoundrel  would  not  be  executed, 
as  he  might  be  considered  irresponsible,  for  legal  medicine  and 
psychological  medicine  tend  more  and  more  to  shield  those 
of  such  criminal  practices. 
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LEGAL  PEDERASTY. 

The  Etruscans,  Samnites,  and  the  Messapians,  as  well  as  the 
first  inhabitants  of  Greater  Greece,  first  contracted  the  vice  of 
pederasty  and  communicated  it  to  the  Romans.  It  is  not  aston- 
ishing, then,  after  the  ignominious  orgies  of  the  emperors  that 
men  and  women  of  the  lower  classes  gave  themselves  up  to  pros- 
titution, and  were  passively  submissive  to  the  brutal  passions  of 
other  men.  As  many  rooms  for  boys  as  for  women  were  soon 
found.  The  law  accorded  pederasty  and  similar  connections 
against  nature  the  same  tolerance  as  the  venal  amours  of  courte- 
sans. It  received  the  tax  for  prostitutes  from  men  as  well  as  from 
women.  The  only  restriction  imposed  was  to  respect  freemen, 
ingenui,  but  they  could  use  at  their  pleasure  sodomitic  slaves  and 
such  men  and  children  as  were  not  citizens.  Thus  was  promul- 
gated the  law  Scantinia,  which  became  an  edict  on  account  of  an 
attempt  at  violence  committed  by  Caius  Scantinius  against  the  son 
of  a politician  named  Metallus.  This  law  allowed  all  liberty  to 
the  attacks  of  citizens  on  unfortunate  helots,  and  to  such  a point 
that  certain  of  the  aristocratic  families  gave  their  sons  a small 
slave,  concubinus,  upon  whom  to  exercise  their  developing  pas- 
sions. The  “Epithalamium  of  Julia  and  Mallius,”  by  Catullus, 
gives  a remarkable  example  to  show  with  what  stateliness,  and 
what  depravity  of  morals,  the  proud  patrician  families  treated 
conquered  populations,  and  to  what  indignities  the  miserable 
people  who  submitted  to  their  authority  were  given  over.  The 
Latin  tongue  had  adopted  the  expression  of  pueri  meritorii  to 
designate  children  condemned  to  masculine  prostitution;  after- 
wards, at  a certain  age,  the  latter  were  named  pathici,  ephebi, 
gemelli.  Trained  from  childhood  to  the  sad  and  disgusting  trade 
for  which  they  appeared  to  have  been  born,  they  knew  to  depilate 
themselves,  to  perfume  themselves,  how  to  curl  their  long  hair, 
and  to  give  their  bodies  a truly  feminine  contour.  Dancing,  actors, 
and  mimics  were  recruited  from  this  class  of  society,  and  became 
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from  thence  cinaedi,  the  greater  portion  of  whom  had  been  cas- 
trated. This  castration  was  either  performed  by  barbers,  tonsores, 
or  by  dealers  in  eunuchs,  mangones.  The  operation  was  performed 
in  infancy.  “Ab  ubere  raptus  pner,”  remarks  Catullus,  and  in  the 
same  sense  Martial,  in  his  verses,  says: 

Rapitur  castrandus  ab  ipso 
Ubere : suscipiunt  matris  post  viscera  pasnse. 

Otherwise,  castration  was  made  at  an  advanced  age,  ut 
mentulatiores  essent,  to  offer  Roman  dames,  following  the  ex- 
pression of  Saint  Jerome,  securas  Hbidinationes.  Juvenal  has, 
besides,  stated  this  very  clearly  in  his  satire  on  women,  and 
moreover,  makes  a further  remark : “It  was  never  a deformed 
child  that  the  cruel  iron  of  a tyrant  deprived  of  the  source  of 
life.  For,  Nero,  among  all  the  young  patricians  he  had  a passion 
for,  never  touched  the  lame  or  humpbacked.” 

Nullus  ephebum 

Deformem  soeva  castravit,  in  arce  tyrannus, 

Nec  proetextatum  rapuit  Nero  loripedam,  nec 
Strumosem  atque  utero  pariter  gibboque  tumentem. 

But  this  species  of  eunuch  did  not  serve  women  only ; they 
were  used  by  pederastic  husbands,  paedicones,  hence  the  old 
proverb : Inter  faemines  viri  et  inter  viros  faeminae. 

Dufour  says : “In  order  to  better  understand  the  incredible 
commonness  of  this  crime  among  the  Romans,  it  is  necessary 
to  say  they  demanded  from  the  masculine  sex  all  the  sexual 
pleasures  that  women  could  afford  them,  and  even  others  more 
extraordinary  still,  since  eunuchs  destined  to  love  against  nature 
were  procured  at  great  pains.  Every  citizen,  no  matter  how 
high  his  character,  kept  in  his  house  a seraglio  of  young  slaves 
under  the  very  eyes  of  his  relatives,  wife,  and  children.  Rome, 
besides,  was  filled  with  male  pimps  who  rented  themselves  out 
like  girls  of  the  town ; there  were  houses  especially  consecrated 
to  this  kind  of  prostitution,  and  there  were  procurers  who  fol- 
lowed no  other  business  than  to  rent  out,  for  profit,  a crowd  of 
degraded  slaves,  and  even  freemen.”* 

* A certain  Papirius  was  sentenced  for  an  act  of  pederasty  towards  an  ingenius, 
or  freeborn  man,  by  the  name  of  Publius.  This  same  Publius  was  afterwards 
condemned  for  a similar  act  against  another  free-born  citizen. 

Morgus,  a military  tribune,  was  likewise  condemned  for  not  respecting  an 
officer  of  his  legion.  The  Centurion  Cornelius  was  expelled  from  the  army  for 
having  violated  a private  soldier  in  his  company.  . 
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In  chapter  viii  of  the  “Satyricon,”  by  Petronius,  the 
Latin  author  permits  us  to  witness  a scene  that  forms  one  of 
the  most  interesting  documents  in  the  history  of  prostitution. 
In  speaking  of  "that  old  man,”  whom  he  meets  at  night  lost  in 
the  streets  of  Rome,  Ascyltos  adds:  “This  man  drew  his  purse 
from  one  hand  to  the  other,  the  infamous  rascal ! He  dared  ask 
for  my  dishonor  at  the  price  of  gold.  Already  the  old  satyr  had 
seized  me  by  the  arm,  and  had  I not  most  vigorously  resisted, 
my  dear  Euclopus,  you  understand  what  might  have  happened.” 
During  this  recital  by  Ascyltos  the  very  old  man  who  attempted 
the  outrage  appears  upon  the  scene,  followed  by  a pretty  young 
woman.  Addressing  Ascyltos,  he  says : “In  this  room  pleasure 
awaits  us  both.  The  choice  of  parts  is  at  your  disposition,”  etc. 
We  will  refrain  from  a further  translation  of  a most  degrading 
picture  of  Roman  morality.  This  picture  was  painted,  too,  by  Pe- 
tronius, the  favorite  of  Nero,  the  elegant  Arbiter,  better  known 
as  the  superintendent  of  this  horrible  ruler’s  so-called  pleasures. 

If  this  voluptuous  courtier,  the  idol  of  a corrupted  Roman 
court,  the  author  of  the  light  but  veracious  “Satyricon,”  could 
give  us  such  vile  samples  of  the  erotic  fury  of  his  fellow-citi- 
zens, we  must  add  that  Juvenal,  whatever  certain  moralists 
may  say,  has  not  passed  the  limits  of  the  truth  in  his  immortal 
satires.  And,  without  desiring  to  rehabilitate  the  institution  of 
legal  prostitution,  one  has  a right  to  demand  to  what  excesses 
these  men  of  an  empire  might  have  gone  in  order  to  respond 
to  their  cynical  passions.  These  latter  were  not  exercised  alone 
upon  cinaedes  and  pathici ; all  the  refinements  of  debauchery 
were  put  in  use  to  satisfy  the  shameless  and  voloptuous  lusts 
of  the  men  and  women  of  that  epoch.  Far  more  even  than 
the  Greeks  they  knew  the  Phenician  and  Lesbian  vices,  {mi- 
ni are,  fellare,  and  cnnnilingere.  Any  one  choosing  to  read  the 
epigrams  of  Martial  and  of  Catullus,  the  lives  of  the  Caesars, 
and  principally  that  of  Tiberius,  will  have  historical  evidences 
complete  enough,  and  this  can  all  be  corroborated  by  ancient 
paintings,  engravings,  and  sculpture — the  remains  of  a Latin  civil- 
ization, the  figures  of  prostitution  in  the  Roman  Empire. 

To  the  descriptions  we  have  given  in  our  work  upon  “Phy- 
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sicians  and  Morals  of  Antique  Rome,  According  to  the  Latin 
Poets,”  we  have  nothing  to  add.  All  we  can  say  is  that  the  vices 
were  introduced  into  Greece  by  the  Phenicians,  and  came  from 
Syria*  into  Italy,  as  the  poet  Ausonius  says  in  one  of  his  epigrams, 
which  will  not  be  translated  into  English. 

Eunus  Syriscus  inguinum  liguritor, 

Opicus  magister  (sic  cum  docet  Phyllis) 

Muliebre  membrum  quadriangulam  cernit : 

Triquetro  coactu  literam  ducit. 

De  falle  femorum  altrinsecus  pares  rugas, 

Mediumque,  fissi  rima  qua  patet,  callem 
Dicit  esse:  nam  trifissalis  forma  est. 

Cui  ipse  linguam  quum  dedit  suam  est ; 

Veramque  in  illis  esse  notam  sentit, 

Quid  imperite,  putor  imi  scriptum 
Ubi  locare  convenit  longum? 

Miselle  doctor,  tibi  sit  obscceno. 

Tuumque  nomen  sectilis  signet,’ 


* Syria  was  the  permanent  centre  of  leprosy  and  the  lues  venerea.  (See 
Ausonius,  Epigram  No.  128.) 
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DEPRAVATION  OF  MORALS  IN  ROMAN  SOCIETY. 

MATRONAL  PROSTITUTION. 

The  testimony  of  historians  who  have  written  on  prostitu- 
tion inspired  Chateaubriand’s  eloquent  chapter  on  the  morals  of 
the  people  of  antiquity.  He  has  shown  us  the  Romans  awarding 
a prize  to  the  most  immodest  person  of  all.  “Impios  infamia  tur- 
pississima”  following  the  energetic  expression  of  Philo,  a Latin 
author.  And  he  adds : “There  were  entire  cities  consecrated  to 
prostitution.  Inscriptions  written  over  the  door  of  places  of 
libertinage,  and  obscene  images  found  in  Pompeii,  lead  one  to 
believe  that  this  city  enjoyed  this'  privilege.  However,  philos- 
ophers mediated  on  the  nature  of  God  and  man  in  this  Sodom. 
Their  unearthed  books  have  less  ably  resisted  the  cinders  of 
Vesuvius  than  the  clay  images  of  the  secret  museum  at  Portici 
Cato  the  Censor  praised  young  men  given  up  to  vice,  of  whom  the 
poets  sang,  after  feasts.  These  unfortunate  children  were  seen 
waiting  upon  beds  to  be  outraged.  Transeo  puerorum  infelicium 
greges  quos  post  transacta  convivialiae  ciibicnli  contumeliae  ex- 
pectant. 

An  historian  of  the  fourth  century,  Ammianus  Marcellinus, 
has  also  depicted  an  exact  scene  of  Roman  morality,  that  shows  to 
what  point  of  licentiousness  these  so-called  civilized  people  had 
arrived.  Speaking  of  the  descendants  of  the  most  illustrious 
families,  our  author  remarks : 

“Reclining  on  high  chairs,  they  sweated  under  the  weight 
of  their  mantles;  or,  if  lightly  attired,  the  wind  lifted  up  their 
drapery,  shaking  themselves  from  the  left  side  in  order  to  dis- 
play their  flounces,  and  permitting  one  to  see  their  underclothes, 
which  were  embroidered  with  the  figures  of  animals.  Strangers 
went  to  see  them,  and  they  overpowered  them  with  their  caresses 
and  questions.  They  paraded  the  streets  with  their  servants 
and  buffoons.  Before  these  idle  patricians  went  smoky  cooks, 
followed  by  slaves  and  other  human  parasites.  The  procession 
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would  be  closed  with  eunuchs,  old  and  young,  pale,  livid,  fright- 
ful to  contemplate. 

“Did  they  send  to  inquire  after  the  sick?  No  servant  dared 
to  enter  a house  before  washing  from  head  to  feet.  The  populace 
had  no  other  amusement  than  the  tavern  or  seats  at  the  theater 
at  night ; here  they  were  played  to,  or  amused  themselves  by 
making  tremendous  noises  with  their  nostrils. 

“The  rich  went  to  the  baths  covered  with  silks,  accompanied 
by  fifty  slaves.  As  soon  as  they  entered  the  bathing  pools  they 
cried : ‘Where  are  my  servitors.’  And  if  they  found  some  old 
hag,  worn  out  in  the  public  service,  some  ancient  prostitute 
who  trafficked  in  her  body,  they  would  run  to  her  and  over- 
whelm her  with  filthy  caresses.  These  were  the  people  whose  an- 
cestors were  once  admonished  by  a senator  that  no  woman  should 
even  be  kissed  before  her  daughter. 

“These  illustrious  patricians,  when  they  went  into  the  country 
to  the  chase,  which  was  executed  in  their  presence  for  their 
amusement,  were  carried  in  painted  barges  during  the  hot  season, 
from  Puteoli  to  Caieta,  and  compared  these  petty  voyages  to  those 
of  Caesar  and  Alexander.  A fly  perched  on  the  fringes  of  their 
gilded  fans,  a ray  of  sunlight  passing  through  some  opening  in 
their  parasols,  filled  them  with  grief ; they  should  have  been  born 
among  the  Cimmerii. 

“Cincinnatus  would  have  lost  the  glory  of  his  poverty,  if, 
after  his  dictatorship,  he  had  cultivated  fields  as  vast  as  the 
space  occupied  by  the  palaces  of  his  descendants.  The  people 
respected  no  one  but  senators ; they  had  no  sandals  on  their  feet, 
yet  gave  themselves  high-sounding  names;  they  drank,  gambled, 
and  plunged  headlong  in  debauchery.  The  circus  was  their 
temple,  their  abiding-place,  their  Forum.  The  oldest  of  them 
swore  by  their  gray  hair  and  wrinkles,  that  the  Republic 
was  lost  if  such  and  such  a coachman  did  not  do  this  or  that. 
Attracted  by  the  odor  of  meats,  these  masters  of  the  world  fol- 
lowed after  women  and  cried  as  if  famished,  going  into  certain 
houses  as  if  to  eat  the  patrons.” 

According  to  the  scholastic  Socrates,  cited  by  Chateaubriand, 
the  disorder  among  the  police  force  of  Rome  was  extreme;  we 
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may  judge  of  this  from  a circumstance  that  occurred  under  the 
reign  of  Theodosius.  The  Emperors  had  built  great  houses, 
and  public  women  attracted  the  passers-by  into  these  establish- 
ments ; they  no  sooner  entered  than  they  fell  into  underground 
traps.  There  they  remained  prisoners  the  rest  of  their  lives, 
obliged  to  turn  the  mill-stones  of  the  mills,  without  their  relatives 
ever  knowing  what  became  of  them.  One  day  a soldier  of  Theo- 
dosius, caught  in  this  trap,  armed  himself  with  a knife  and  killed 
one  of  his  jailers,  making  his  escape.  Theodosius  then  demol- 
ished all  such  buildings,  and  also  tore  down  the  houses  of  prosti- 
tution that  had  been  occupied  by  adulterous  women. 

Salvianus,  on  his  part,  declared  there  was  no  punishment  that 
the  Romans  did  not  deserve.  “Gourmands  and  the  impure- 
minded  dominate  everywhere,”  says  he.  “The  legitimate,  honest 
wife  is  confounded  with  concubines.  Masters  use  their  authority 
by  forcing  their  slaves  to  yield  to  their  desires.  Abomination 
prevails  everywhere,  and  in  places  even  where  girls  have  the 
right  to  be  chaste.  The  cities  are  filled  with  infamous  houses, 
and  such  places  are  no  less  frequented  by  men  of  quality  than 
by  those  of  low  condition.  All  seem  to  regard  libertinage  as  one 
of  the  privileges  of  their  birth,  and  women  all  pique  themselves 
to  surpass  other  women  more  in  impurity  than  nobility  of  soul.” 

Society  arrived  at  the  point  of  selling,  every  day,  poor  girls 
who  had  the  misfortune  to  be  born  in  servile  conditions ; the  law 
of  slavery  favored  this  infamous  commerce,  which  was  done  in 
the  open  market. 

Elegant  prostitution  has  always  had,  in  fact,  for  its  results 
the  utter  demoralization  of  family  life.  Great  courte- 
sans have  ever  attracted  married  men,  and  legitimate  wives  have 
often  sacrificed  their  honor  to  dispute  with  others  for  ephemeral 
social  success.  They  have  held  it  an  honor  to  take  from  their 
rivals  a part  of  the  triumphs  and  adultation  that  men  accord  such 
creatures.  It  was  thus  that  aristocratic  matrons  came,  like  great 
meretrices,  to  show  themselves  in  public  places.  Like  women  of 
the  town,  too,  they  had  to  have  litters,  lined  with  rich  cushions, 
and  also  to  be  followed  by  a procession  of  servants  — fashion 
then  as  now  imitating  the  methods  of  harlots  in  costume  and 
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equipage.  Honest  women  then  as  now  copied  all  their  fashions 
and  their  extravagant  toilets,  and  even  mannerisms.  Finally, 
honest  women  wished  to  have  lovers,  too,  patrician  or  plebeian 
or  eunuchs.  The  fashionable  world  created  matronal  prostitu- 
tion. i fl  -I 

“The  servants  who  accompanied  their  vehicles  were  louder 
and  even  more  indecent,”  says  Walkenaer,  “making  way  for 
effeminate  young  men,  effeminati,  whose  fingers  were  loaded 
down  with  rings  and  whose  togas  were  always  elegantly  made. 
With  hair  curled  over  their  perfumed  brows,  and  faces  decked 
with  small  spots,  like  ladies  of  the  court  even  in  the  last  century, 
they  sought  to  render  their  physiognomy  more  piquant.  Men 
were  also  noted  in  these  places  who  had  athletic  forms,  and 
took  a great  pride  in  their  muscular  power.  Their  step  was  rapid 
and  martial,  offering  a complete  contrast  to  the  composed 
step  of  the  young  gilded  youth  of  the  capital,  who,  with  care- 
fully curled  hair  and  sunken  cheeks,  cast  lascivious  glances  from 
side  to  side.  These  two  species  of  male  promenaders  were  most 
often  only  slaves  or  gladiators,  but  certain  women  of  high  rank 
chose  their  lovers  from  the  most  infamous  classes,  while  their 
young  and  handsome  followers  preserved  their  purity  against 
the  attacks  of  men  of  their  own  condition,  and  only  gave  them- 
selves up  to  the  seductive  arts  of  noblemen  and  senators.” 

Actors,  gladiators,  and  comedians  were,  in  fact,  the  preferred 
lovers  of  the  great  Roman  ladies.  In  his  sixth  satire,  dedicated 
to  them,  Juvenal  mentions  the  histories  of  their  shameful  prosti- 
tution, as  we  have  shown  in  our  work  on  “Medicine  and  Morals 
of  Ancient  Rome.”  Perseus  has  also  made  them  the  subject 
of  satire  and  epigram.  Petronius,  likewise,  describes  them  as 
“taking  their  amours  in  the  dirt,  because  their  senses  were  only 
awakened  at  the  sight  of  a slave  or  servant  with  his  skirts  pulled 
up.  Others  dote  on  a gladiator  or  a dusty  mule-driver,  or  some 
low-born  actor  who  displays  himself  on  the  scene.  My  mistress 
is  of  this  number;  she  gives  herself  up  on  the  very  steps  of  the 
senate,  where  the  nobles  sit,  or,  rather,  she  seeks  places  higher 
up  in  the  gallery,  to  the  object  of  more  plebeian  passions.” 

“At  a given  moment,  when  Asiatic  morals  were  spread 
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throughout  Roman  society,  the  latter  took  for  a rule  that  cele- 
brated maxim  from  Aristippus:  “Vivamns  dum  licet  esse,  bene.” 
Life  had  no  other  object  for  them  than  pleasure — festivals,  plays, 
the  circus,  table,  and  voluptuousness.  The  comessationes,  which 
had  so  many  attractions,  were  festivals  lasting  from  evening 
until  early  dawn,  perfect  orgies,  at  which  Priapus,  Comus,  Isis, 
and  Venus  presided,  Volupia  and  Lubentia,  ending  in  drunken- 
ness, debauchery,  and  the  exhaustion  of  all  organic  force.  Day- 
time was  consecrated  to  sleep  and  disgraceful  pastimes  at  the 
public  baths.” 

In  order  to  exactly  comprehend  the  vices  and  disorders  of 
the  Roman  people,  it  is  necessary  to  read  their  satirical  poets, 
and  principally  the  “Satyricon”  of  Petronius.  The  latter  recounts 
the  rivalry  between  two  men,  both  in  love  with  the  same  Giton, 
afterwards  his  violation,  publicly  consummated,  etc. ; the  rest 
is  unfit  for  an  English  rendering.  To  this  Pantagruelic  feast 
those  of  our  readers  fond  of  high-flavored  dishes  are  referred. 

Let  us  stop  here.  The  picture  is  complete.  Our  readers 
may  pronounce  upon  the  morality  of  the  Roman  aristocracy.  Cer- 
tain it  is  that  the  “Satyricon”  of  Petronius  is  not  a historical 
document,  that  the  author  has  only  written  a romance,  and  that 
his  characters  belong  to  fiction.  But  no  one  can  contest  the  fact 
that  his  work  is  a study  of  the  morals  of  that  epoch,  and  it  is 
necessary  to  recognize  in  the  typical  scenes  he  has  written, 
with  great  talent  and  remarkable  independence  of  character, 
the  scandalous  nights  passed  in  the  court  of  Nero;  and  this 
terrible  satire  had  bitten  so  sharpely  that  the  Roman  Sardanapalus 
decreed  the  death  of  the  author.  Martial,  Juvenal,  Suetonius, 
and  Tacitus  only  add  confirmation  to  what  has  been  written  by 
Petronius.  And  of  the  court  of  the  Caesars,  has  not  Cicero  said — 
and  the  words  were  to  his  thoughts  all  synonyms  — “Libidines, 
amores,  adulteria,  convivia,  comessationes.” 
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